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The Canterbury Forgeries 


I 


‘a question of the date and circumstances of the composition 
of the series of papal privileges by which the archbishops of 
Canterbury sought to establish their primatial authority over the 
province of York is one which has received much attention in the 
last fifty years.1 The view which commands most support is a 
restrained and modified version of the thesis put forward with a 
wealth of learning and dramatic intensity by H. Boehmer in 1902.? 
According to Boehmer, the forger of these documents (and no 
one since Boehmer has doubted that at least the primatial passages 
in the documents were the work of a falsifier) was Archbishop 
Lanfranc himself who, having failed to carry his point against 
York at the hearing of the case at Easter 1072, supplied himself 
with the necessary evidence to rout his opponents at the Whitsun 
court seven weeks later. Boehmer thus succeeded, as he thought, 
in solving at one blow the problems of the identity of the forger, 
as well as the time, place, circumstances and immediate purpose 
of the forgeries. So complete a solution was almost too good 
to be true, and it was not long before the psychological improb- 
abilities of Boehmer’s account came under attack. It was uni- 
versally agreed that the documents were, at least in the passages 
which mattered, the work of a forger; and it was generally 
accepted that Boehmer’s account of the time, place and circum- 
stances of the falsification was substantially correct. But the 
association of Lanfranc’s name with the crime was more than 
many scholars would accept. Professor Z. N. Brooke argued 
that the responsibility should be shifted from the archbishop to 
the monastic community as a whole ; * and more recently Professor 
C. N. L. Brooke, while accepting Boehmer’s date, has pointed to 

11 wish to thank Professors C. N. L. Brooke and V. H. Galbraith for reading 
this paper and making several valuable suggestions. 

2H. Boehmer, Die Falschungen Erzbischof Lanfranks von Canterbury (Leipzig, 1902), 
henceforth referred to as ‘ Boehmer’. For Lanfranc’s works, | also refer to the edition 
of J. A. Giles, Beati Lanfranci Opera, 2 vols., Oxford, 1844 (=Giles). 


3 Z. N. Brooke, The English Church and the Papacy from the Conquest to the Reign of 
Jobn (Cambridge, 1931), pp. 118-26. 
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a likely person for employment in the work of forgery—the self- 
confessed forger Guerno who has been shown to have done similar 
work for St. Augustine’s, Canterbury at about the same time.' 
Meanwhile, a more whole-hearted defender of Lanfranc had gone 
further and had suggested that the work of forgery was done 
neither by Lanfranc nor in his time, but in the recrudescence of 
the dispute with York under Archbishop Ralph nearly fifty years 
later, and that the culprit was not the archbishop but the monk 
and historian Eadmer. This view was put forward by the Rev. 
A. J. Macdonald in 1926 and again in 1931.2 It received little 
support, partly because of some faults in argument and presentation 
which weakened the case, partly because of the persuasiveness 
with which Boehmer’s views had previously been presented. His 
naming of Eadmer as the culprit, moreover, showed the same over- 
anxious desire for completeness, and out-ran the evidence in the 
same way as Boehmer’s naming of Lanfranc had done earlier. 
We must be content with rather less than the whole truth. Never- 
theless I believe that Mr. Macdonald’s account of the time, place 
and circumstances of the forgery is with some modification the 
right one, and that those who have followed Boehmer in these 
matters are wrong. 

Tt can easily happen that a masterly argument, as Boehmer’s 
was, can impress itself on the mind long after the criticism of 
details has insensibly shaken the main structure beyond repair. I 
think this has happened here. Boehmer’s dramatic account of 
Lanfranc’s retiring alone to commit a crime, the heinousness of 
which was well-known to him and in which he could admit no 
associate, has often been dismissed as a baroque appendage to an 
otherwise sober argument, which remains unshaken when this 
decoration is removed, But further consideration will show that 
in adding these details, Boehmer was not embroidering an other- 
wise self-sufficient argument ; he was struggling with a difficulty 
which has been lost sight of in later discussions. To make this 

1 Downside Review, ixviii (1950), pp. 462-76; lxix (1951), 210-31. The argument 
depends on the acceptance of a date ¢. 1070-2 for the work of the forger. It could 
only with difficulty and, indeed, great improbability be extended to the date which I 
shall suggest, viz. 1121-2. Nevertheless, it is by no means impossible that the earliest 
of the forgeries (= Boehmer, pp. 145-6, no. 1), which concerned the monastic com- 
munity and must be sharply distinguished from the primatial documents, was the 
work of Guerno. Without doubt, it belongs to the period (¢. 1070-2) at which we 
know he was at work at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and W. Levison has already 
pointed out the close relationship between its text and that of one of the forgeries 
of St. Augustine’s. (England and the Continent in the Eighth Century, pp. 203-4.) 

2A. J. Macdonald, Lanfranc: a study of bis life, work and writing (Oxford, 1926), 
pp. 271-87 ; ‘ Eadmer and the Canterbury Privileges ’, Journal of Theological Studies, xxxii 
(1931), pp. 39-55. In what follows, I have not burdened the notes by noticing all 
the places where my argument agrees with or differs from that of Dr. Macdonald, 
but it is only right to make here a distinct acknowledgement of his priority on the 


main issue. My picture of Lanfranc, however, and of the conduct of the case in 
general, differs very considerably from his. 
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clear we must briefly review the evidence and face afresh the point 
which troubled Boehmer. 

The central document for the events of 1072 is Lanfranc’s 
letter to Pope Alexander II giving him an account of what had 
happened since his return from Rome at the end of 1071.2 Lanfranc 
describes how Canterbury’s case against York had been argued at 
the Easter court at Winchester, and he enumerates the arguments 
used on the side of Canterbury. As Boehmer remarked, there 
were two points at issue between Canterbury and York—the primacy 
and the disputed jurisdiction over the sees of Lichfield, Dorchester 
and Worcester—and Lanfranc does not say which points were 
established by the evidence he adduced. It is clear from the 
following list of the arguments contained in his letter that this 
silence was intentional. He told the pope that he had supported 
his case by: 

1. The evidence in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History that Canterbury 
exercised jurisdiction over York for nearly 140 years from the time 
of St. Augustine. (The value of this evidence may be judged 
from the fact that it stops just short of the time for which it would 
have been valuable; for Egbert received his pallium in 735 and 
may therefore be considered the first archbishop of York after 
Paulinus. Any evidence for the period before this, short of a papal 
privilege establishing a permanent superiority of Canterbury over 
York, was therefore of the smallest possible value.) 

2. The evidence of various councils held by archbishops of 
Canterbury, which (to use Lanfranc’s vague phrase) ‘ de primatu 
et subiectionibus episcoporum tenuere sententiam’. (Lanfranc 
does not say so, but so far as our evidence goes this argument 
would help Canterbury only in establishing jurisdiction over the 
disputed dioceses, not in the vital matter of the primacy.) 

3. The evidence of written professions of obedience to the 
archbishops of Canterbury by newly elected bishops. (Leaving 
aside the question of a single falsified profession of Eadulf ‘ of 
York ’—but really of Lindsey—this evidence also only bears on 
the question of the disputed dioceses.) 

4. The incident of the excommunication of a king of North- 
umbria by the archbishop of Canterbury for simony in connection 
with the see of York: ‘quae res non mediocre tulit indicium ante- 
cessores meos super illam terram illamque ecclesiam habuisse prima- 
tum.’ (This incident has never been identified and it is noteworthy, 
as Boehmer remarks, that Lanfranc in the course of his full 
description of the case mentions no names in connection with it.) 

It will be seen that, so far, Lanfranc has not adduced any strong 
evidence for his claim to primacy, though no doubt ingenuity, 
eloquence, force of character and the weight of royal support 


1 Boehmer, pp. 169-73 ; Giles, i. 23-7 (Ep. 5). 
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would make these exiguous pieces of evidence seem much better 
than they now appear. 

5. Finally, however, Lanfranc comes to the two sentences on 
which our discussion turns : 


Ultimum quasi robur totiusque causae firmamentum prolata sunt 
antecessorum vestrorum Gregorii, Bonefacii, Honorii, Vitaliani, 
Sergii, item Gregorii, Leonis, item ultimi Leonis privilegia atque 
scripta, quae Dorobernensis aecclesiae praesulibus Anglorumque 
regibus aliis atque aliis temporibus, variis de causis sunt data aut 
transmissa. Reliqua enim reliquorum tam authentica quam eorum 
exemplaria in ea combustione atque abolitione, quam aecclesia 
nostra ante quadriennium perpessa est, penitus sunt absumpta. 


With this Lanfranc concludes the Canterbury case and turns 
to a brief mention of the ‘ paucissimas contradictiones ’ which the 
archbishop of York was able to bring against these arguments. 
One may, however, note the language which Lanfranc uses in 
describing these privileges: as before, in treading on thin ice, he 
does not mention the points which these privileges establish, and 
his phrase ‘ quasi robur totiusque causae firmamentum’ does not 
suggest where their strength lay. 

Anyone reading this letter without further evidence or pre- 
conceptions would certainly conclude that, despite the impressive 
list of popes, the evidence of their letters can have amounted to 
very little in Canterbury’s favour. If a single unambiguous papal 
text could have been quoted it is hard to believe that Lanfranc 
writing to the pope would have wasted time on arguments of so 
little weight as those from Bede, &c. Nor would he have passed 
over the papal privileges with a mere mention of their authors : 
he would have quoted the text, obtained a papal confirmation, and 
that would have been the end of the matter. This is precisely 
the line he took on another matter in which Canterbury was under 
attack: the question of the existence of a monastic community in 
place of a cathedral chapter. There were many newcomers who 
wished to put an end to the monastic cathedrals of England, and 
this was a question which touched the still largely English com- 
munity at Canterbury more closely than the primacy, for which 
there was no Anglo-Saxon precedent. In this case it is certain 
that the community had provided itself with a forged privilege ; 
Lanfranc sent its text to the pope and the pope in his reply quoted 
it and confirmed it. This is what we should have expected if the 
primatial privileges in Lanfranc’s hands had amounted to anything. 
Instead of this he can only say in a general way that these privileges 
are “ quasi robur totiusque causae firmamentum ’. 

Boehmer was aware of this difficulty, which is indeed almost 


1 Giles, i. 27-8 (Ep. 6). 
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fatal to anyone who would argue that Lanfranc had in his hands 
papal privileges, whether genuine or forged, which lent substantial 
support to his case. But, having concluded that the privileges 
mentioned by Lanfranc were the same as those which we possess, 
he had to find some way of explaining Lanfranc’s conduct. <A 
discrepancy in the documents of the case here provided him with 
a clue which he eagerly followed up. In his autobiographical 
sketch and in his letter to the pope, Lanfranc describes the case 
coming before the royal court at Winchester at Easter and being 
settled there. But in one of the two official records of the case 
there is a note stating that the case was first heard in the royal 
chapel in Winchester castle at Easter, and was finally settled in a 
full gathering of the royal court at Windsor at Pentecost. Hence, 
Boehmer argued, Lanfranc was guilty of deception ; his case had 
not been successful at first hearing, but only later at a second attempt. 
From this it was an easy step to suggest that the reason why it 
had not been successful was that the vital documents were lacking 
which later turned the scale. These documents could be none 
other than the papal privileges, which must consequently have 
been either found or forged in the seven weeks between Easter 
and Pentecost 1072. Even this account of the events will scarcely 
explain the ineptitude of Lanfranc’s letter if he had quite un- 
ambiguous papal privileges (whether genuine or forged) in his 
possession ; but it might to some extent provide an excuse for it. 
It was possible for Boehmer to argue that in writing to the pope, 
Lanfranc left the evidence of the papal privileges till the end, 
when he had exhausted the other arguments, because this is 
historically what happened. Further, it is at least possible that 
he did not quote his texts either because he was ashamed of his 
handiwork or because he feared detection if the texts were exposed 
to the full glare of the papal court. Here at least we have an 
attempt, though not a very convincing one, to account for the 
peculiarities of Lanfranc’s treatment of the privileges in his letter 
to Alexander II. The thesis that Lanfranc was himself the forger 
was essential to Boehmer’s argument ; if this support is abandoned, 
we are left with the initial difficulty of explaining why Lanfranc 
was so ineffective in his use of the papal privileges. The dilemma, 
however, only exists if we assume that the documents referred to 
by Lanfranc were the forgeries which we now possess: if they 
were not, the reason for Lanfranc’s ineffectiveness at this point 
may lie in the nature of the documents themselves. 

But before tackling the problem of the privileges, it will help 
to clear the ground if we first examine the discrepancy between 
Lanfrane’s account of events and the evidence of one of the 
official documents in the case. The discrepancy is certainly very 
odd, and Boehmer deserves credit for emphasizing the tensions 
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which may underlie apparently trivial contradictions in accounts 
of the same incident. In this he was quite right, and the defenders 
of Lanfranc’s character do not seem to have paid sufficient attention 
to the problem which he opened up. The tensions existed but 
they are not of the kind which Boehmer imagined. On this point 
the documents may be left to tell their own story. 

Lanfranc returned from Rome about the end of 1071 with 
instructions from Alexander II to have the case between Canterbury 
and York heard and determined by the judgment of the bishops 
and abbots of the whole realm ; and for further security in having 
this done, he brought with him a papal legate. Apart from 
Lanfranc’s own account, there are two documents recording the 
way in which these instructions were carried out. They are both 
in the archives of Canterbury Cathedral, where they have been 
since 1072, and they differ in a significant or,as Boehmer thought, 
a sinister way. The documents are :? 

1. Canterbury Cathedral Chart Ant. A.z. 


This document records that in 1072, at the command of Pope 
Alexander II and in the presence of the king, the bishops and abbots, 
the dispute between the archbishop of Canterbury and the church 
of York was ventilated (ventilata est). It describes the points at 
issue and refers without further specification to the ‘ diversae 
diversarum scripturarum auctoritates’ which were adduced in 
favour of Canterbury. It then records a judgment in favour of 
Canterbury on all issues, with a slight relaxation in favour of 
Archbishop Thomas of York personally ‘ ob amorem regis’. The 
concluding sentence records the consent to this judgment of the 
king, the two archbishops, the legate ‘et ceteri qui interfuerunt 
episcopi’: it is noticeable that in this last sentence there is no 
mention of the abbots referred to in the first sentence. This 
sentence is followed immediately by the signa of the king and queen, 
and the signatures of the legate and archbishops, together with 
those of Walchelin, bishop of Winchester, Remigius, bishop of 
Dorchester, Erfast, bishop of Thetford, and Wulfstan, bishop of 
Worcester. There is no seal; the autograph attestations of the 


clergy and the crosses of the king and queen being the means of 
authentication. 


There is a facsimile of the first of these documents (A. 2) in the Palaeographical 
Society (1st ser.), Pl. 170. The text, without the list of witnesses, is printed from the 
manuscript of Lanfranc’s correspondence (Cotton Nero A vii) in Boehmer, pp. 
167-9, and completely from the original in J. B. Sheppard, Literae Cantuarienses (Rolls 
Series), iii, 351-2. The second document (A. 1) is printed in Eadmer, Historia 
Novorum, ed. Rule (Rolls Series), pp. 252-4, and with some variations from the 
Canterbury original in William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, ed. Stubbs (Rolls Series), 
ii. 349-52. I am greatly indebted to Mr. P. Chaplais for his help in studying these 
documents. The text of A.1 has now been reprinted and carefully collated with 


A. 2 in T. A. M. Bishop and P. Chaplais, Facsimiles of Royal Writs to a.D. 1100 presented 
to V. H. Galbraith, P\. xxix. 
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2. Canterbury Cathedral Chart Ant. A 1. 


The text of this document is identical with the previous one, 
except for the accidental omission of a single word and a consistent 
difference in the spelling of Canterbury, as far as the concluding 
words of the text, ‘et ceteri qui interfuerunt episcopi’. Then 
comes a new sentence in rather more crowded writing than the 
rest of the text. It was this sentence which formed the basis of 
Boehmer’s suspicions and must be given in full : 


Ventilata est autem haec causa prius apud Uuentanam civitatem in 
Pascali solemnitate in capella regia quae sita est in castello, postea 
in villa regia quae vocatur Uuindisor, ubi et finem accepit in prae- 
sentia regis, episcoporum, abbatum, diversorum ordinum, qui 
congregati erant apud curiam in festivitate pentecostes. 

Then, instead of the short list of signatories of the previous 
document, comes a long list of witnesses—thirteen bishops and 
twelve abbots in addition to the king, queen, legate and arch- 
bishops. ‘These witnesses, with one exception, distinguish them- 
selves consistently into two classes : those who signed the previous 
document have subscripsi after their names, the others have con- 
sensi. "The exception is Herman bishop of Sherborne, who did 
not sign the other document and nevertheless has subscripsi after 
his name. Whether or not this exception is accidental we have 
no means of telling, but the principle of the distinction is clear. 

To this document the royal seal, of which only a fragment 
now remains, was attached. 

It was Boehmer’s contention that Lanfranc in his letter to the 
pope suppressed the evidence, supplied by this second document, 
that the case, having been discussed at Easter, was concluded 
seven weeks later at Whitsun; and that he did this because he 
wished to conceal the fact that he had not been successful at the 
first attempt and had therefore been obliged to fabricate new evi- 
dence in the interval. To this argument it is a sufficient reply that 
the evidence which is alleged to have been suppressed is in no 
way incriminating, and—whatever may be the reason for the dis- 
crepancy—Lanfranc could therefore not have acted as he did in 
order to escape detection. Nevertheless, in view of the categorical 
statement in the sealed document that the case was not concluded 
till Whitsun, it is strange that Lanfranc should tell the pope that 
the matter was settled at Easter. He says this not only in his 
letter to the pope but also quite unambiguously in the account of 
his Acta which he seems to have compiled for local use. There 
can be no question of a mere slip: if Boehmet’s explanation is 
unsatisfactory, another must be sought. 

1 Bochmer, p. 167. Lanfranc’s words are: ‘ Uterque’ (i.e. the two archbishops) 
‘igitur in Paschali solemnitate ad regem venit, ibique prolatis in medium partium 
rationibus sententiam de negotio regalis curia dedit ’, 
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The explanation of the discrepancy, I suggest, is to be found 
in nothing more sinister than the convenient practice, for which 
there is abundant evidence in papal and royal councils, of leaving 
complicated legal matters to be settled after the main gathering had 
dispersed.1 Seen in this light, the documents fit together with 
perfect consistency. We may believe the evidence of Lanfranc’s 
letter that the case was ventilated in the Easter council at Win- 
chester. How far it was discussed in the presence of the whole 
assembly we have no means of knowing, but the first of the two 
documents suggests that the decision about it was made by a small 
group including the king and queen, the legate, the archbishops, 
the bishops most closely affected by the dispute (Dorchester and 
Worcester), together with Erfast who till recently had been the 
king’s chancellor and Walchelin in whose cathedral town the meeting 
was held. Lanfranc evidently took this as the final decision on 
the case, and he wrote to the pope at once enclosing a copy of the 
text of the decision, necessarily without the Whitsun addition.* 
In doing so, he was perhaps guilty of undue haste, occasioned maybe 
by his anxiety to get a papal confirmation without delay. Certainly, 
though possibly unwittingly, he gave a somewhat false impression 
of what had taken place. The pope had ordained that the case be 
heard and decided by a ‘ conventus Anglicae terrae episcoporum, 
abbatum ceterarumque religiosi ordinis personarum ’, and it might 
well have seemed to some scrupulous person—not Lanfranc, but 
possibly the papal legate—that this instruction had not been ful- 
filled to the letter until the Winchester decision im (as Lanfranc 
makes no scruple to say) curia regali had been confirmed by a full 
assembly of bishops and abbots. If so, this scruple would account 
for the second document with its additional sentence, which has 
some appearance of being added as an afterthought. Lanfranc’s 
precipitancy turns an interesting light on his active and autocratic 
temper: it cannot be classed as a major deceit. But if Lanfranc 
is not a forger with a bad conscience, we are left as far as ever 
from a solution to the original question: why, if he had the 
documents he is generally assumed to have had, did he not use 

* The Register of Gregory VII shows how business connected with his councils 
continued to be transacted after they had formally come to an end; and, though the 
example belongs to a much later date, it is not irrelevant to note that, in the English 
patliament, legal cases continued to be settled in pleno parliamento many days after 
most of those whose presence had given a parliamentary stamp to the proceedings 
had gone home. (See F. W. Maitland, Memoranda de Parliamento, A.D. 1305, p. xxxvi.) 

* Referring to the Easter council at Winchester, he writes: Facta est igitur com- 
muni omnium astipulatione de hac re quaedam scriptura, cuius exemplaria per prin- 
cipales Anglorum ecclesias distributa futuris semper temporibus testimonium ferant 
ad quem finem causa ista fuerit perducta. Cuius exemplar vobis quoque . . . trans- 
mittendum curavi, . . . (Boehmer, p. 172). In the manuscript with Lanfranc’s cor- 
respondence (Brit. Mus., Cotton, Nero A vii), the letter to Alexander II is preceded 


by a copy of the 1072 agreement, in the shorter form and without the names of the 
signatories but with the words et abbates added to the episcopi in the final sentence. 
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them as a sufficient and convincing argument, either in Rome 
in 1071, or in England in the presence of the papal legate in 1072, 
or in writing his summary of the proceedings to the pope? 

Lanfranc’s conduct is all the more remarkable since he was 
clearly anxious to have the English decision of 1072 confirmed 
by a papal privilege. On a careful reading it cannot escape notice 
that the main purpose of his letter to Alexander II was to obtain 
a papal privilege without the necessity of producing more evidence 
than that quoted in the course of the letter. Hence his protesta- 
tions that everything has been done on the authority of the pope, 
his recollection of the pope’s favour, and his expressions of fidelity. 
These were all points which could be rightly stressed, but they are 
the vehicles of an urgent request. After mentioning the document 
drawn up at Winchester and saying that copies had been sent to 
the principal churches throughout the realm, Lanfranc continues : 

cuius exemplar vobis quoque . . . transmittendum curavi ut ex 
hoc atque aliis quae transmissa sunt, perspicue cognoscatis ex more 
antecessorum, quid mihi, Christique Ecclesiae, quam regendam 
suscepi, concedere debeatis. Quod peto honeste et sine dilatione 
per indultum sedis apostolicae privilegium fieri, quatenus ex hoc 
quoque quantum me diligatis, evidenter possit ostendi.1 

We may ask in vain what were the other evidences besides the 
Winchester document referred to in this passage, for the only 
enclosure which Lanfranc specifically mentions is a copy of his 
letter against Berengar written while he was still at Caen. Perhaps 
the evidences consisted of extracts from Bede ; but whatever they 
were they were evidently not the falsified texts which we now 
possess, for—apart from the improbability that Lanfranc would 
mention such fundamental texts in this casual way—they could 
not have failed so signally as we shall see they did to produce 
any effect in Rome. Moreover, it was not for a confirmation of 
these that Lanfranc asked, but for a new privilege: indultum sedis 
apostolicae privilegium, and for that, rashly but perhaps percipiently, 
* without delay ’. 

Lanfranc reinforced his request to the pope with a letter to 
Hildebrand containing a similar plea. Hildebrand’s reply was 
characteristic and final : 

Verba legatorum vestrorum gratanter accepimus, sed quod vol- 

untati vestrae in mittendo absenti personae vestrae privilegio, ut 

illi petebant, rite non potuimus satisfacere, valde doluimus.* 

Lanfrane’s request for a papal privilege could not—despite 
every possible expression of regret—be granted without his personal 
appearance at Rome. Why was this? 

The history of the papal requirement that petitioners for privi- 
leges should appear in person at Rome is a subject which appears 

1 Boehmer, p. 172. ? Giles, i. 29. 
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to require more elucidation.' But it is clear that personal presence 
was not insisted on if a confirmation of previous privileges was 
all that was required ; for, at the request of Lanfranc’s messengers, 
the pope had recently confirmed the forged privilege by which the 
existence of the monastic community in the cathedral at Canterbury 
was assured,” If, therefore, Lanfranc could have produced similarly 
unambiguous texts in the controversy with York, he might have 
achieved his aim without the necessity for a personal appearance. 
No doubt he hoped that the pope would accept the English 
decision, taken in the presence of a legate, as authoritative and 
confirm it out-of-hand. Perhaps he had good reason for expecting 
this to happen, and it may well be that Alexander II would have 
acquiesced in this procedure. But Hildebrand thought otherwise, 
and he seems by now to have been the dominant influence at 
Rome. The legal basis on which he took his stand is not quite 
clear; he may well have argued that a decision in the curia regis, 
even though made in the presence of a legate, was not a legatine 
decision, or alternatively (perhaps in opposition to Alexander Il) 
that so important a matter required a personal decision of the 
pope. But, whatever the legal argument, Hildebrand’s real motive 
was a determination to check primatial claims of the kind made 
by Lanfranc.* This was made apparent on several occasions 
during his pontificate, and as soon as Hildebrand became pope, 
Lanfranc’s chances of a papal confirmation virtually disappeared 
unless he could present an unambiguous title in earlier papal 
privileges. If he possessed such a title, common sense and the 
precedent of the forged Canterbury privilege already confirmed by 
the pope required that it should be presented without delay, and 
if possible while Alexander II was still alive. But Lanfranc 
neither sent his evidence nor appeared in person, and so far as 
we know he made no further attempt to obtain a papal confirmation. 

This inactivity was certainly not due to any false sense of 
security. If nothing else had done so, the terms of the oath 

1 There are some remarks on the subject in H. Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlebre 
end edn., ii. 1-4 and in A. de Botiard, Manuel de Diplomatique, i. 66-9 ; but most of the 
authorities quoted in these works refer to a later period. It is, however, clear from 
the canonical collections of Anselm and Humbert, and from the Dictatus Papac, 
that the bringing of petitions in person to Rome was an important object with the 
Hildebrandine reformers. (See A. Michel, Die Sentemzen des Kardinals Humbert, 1943, 
Wiss an uae, ibkcinad ds tania confirming this privilege begins 
with the words: ‘ Accepimus a quibusdam venientibus de partibus vestris ad limina 


sanctorum apostolorum. ...’ This appears to exclude the possibility that Lanfranc 
himself obtained the confirmation while he was in Rome. 


* Gregory VII’s attitude is clearly expressed in the following letters in his Register 
(ed. E. Caspar) : i. 60 (to the archbishop of Mainz) ; vi. 2 (to the archbishop of Rheims) ; 
vi. 34 (to the archbishop of Lyons). Gregory was not, as the last of these letters shows, 
absolutely opposed to the granting of primatial privileges but he does not appear to 
look on any of these as permanent or unconditional; his test is, not history, not 
even earlier privileges, but simply the stilitas sanctae ecclesiat (vi. 2). 
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taken by the archbishop of York in 1072 would have warned him 
that, on the basis of documents so far produced, the triumph of 
Canterbury was not likely to remain unchallenged: ‘ ideoque 
(Archbishop Thomas’s profession reads) tibi quidem sine conditione, 
successoribus vero tuis conditionaliter obtemperaturum me esse promisi ’.1 
Lanfranc well understood what was needed, and the steps he took 
to obtain the necessary privilege, no less than the steps he failed 


to take, seem tacitly to confess an absence of documents which 
would have made good his claims at Rome. 


II 
At this point it will be convenient to recall the popes whose 
privileges are mentioned in Lanfranc’s letter and equate them (on 
the assumption that an equation exists) with the documents which 


are now known. I give the names as they appear in the text of 
Lanfranc’s letter. 


(a) Gregorii: Since Lanfranc lists the popes in chronological order, 
it can be assumed that he here referred to Gregory I, and the 
document he had in mind must have been the letter in which 
Gregory arranged for the future status of the archbishoprics 
of London and York.? The interpretation of this document 
is, in a sense, the basis of the whole dispute, and the way in 
which it could be used to serve the interests of Canterbury 
will be discussed below.* For the present, it is enough to say 
that, on any showing, it could not be looked on as giving 
unambiguous support to the Canterbury case. Considered 


simply as a text, however, it stands outside the realm of con- 
troversy. 


(b) Bonefacii: There are twq documents of Popes Boniface IV 
(608-15) and V (619-25) in the Canterbury dossier. One of 
these (=Boehmer 1) refers to the establishment of monks at 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and does not here concern us; the 
other (=Boehmer 2), addressed to Archbishop Justus (624-7), 
would be exactly appropriate to Lanfranc’s needs since it 
decrees ‘ ut in Dorobernia civitate semper in posterum metro- 
politanus totius Britanniae locus habeatur, omnesque pro- 
vinciae regni Anglorum ut praefati loci metropolitanae ecclesiae 
subiciantur ’.* 

(¢) Honorii : The letter (Boehmer 3) of Pope Honorius I (625-38) to 
Archbishop Honorius (627-53) with its phrase ‘ primatum 
omnium ecclesiarum Britanniae tibi, Honorio, tuisque suc- 
cersoribus in perpetuum obtinere concedimus ’5 would give 
unambiguous support to Lanfranc’s case. 


1 Bochmer, p. 167. 2 Ibid. PP. 144-5. 3 See below, p. 212. 
* Ibid. p. 148. 5 Thid. p. 149. 
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(d) Vitaliani: The letter (Boehmer 4) of Pope Vitalianus (657-72) 


(¢) 


¢ 


ww 


to Archbishop Theodore (668-90) has no such unambiguous 
phrases as the last two, but it has a useful confirmation of 
Canterbury’s metropolitan position and a personal commenda- 
tion to Theodore of all the churches in the island of Britain. 


Sergii : There are two letters (Boehmer 5 and 6) of Pope Sergius 
(687-701) inthe dossier. The first, to the kings of Northumbria, 
Mercia and East Anglia, enjoins obedience to Archbishop 
Bertwald (693-731) as ‘ praesulem totiusque Britanniae regionis 
primum pontificem’ ; the second, to all the bishops of England, 
enjoins a similar obedience on the bishops towards Bertwald 
who holds the primatum omnium ecclesiarum Britanniae 


item Gregorii: ‘The letter (Boehmer 7) of Gregory III (731-40) 
to the bishops of England, in a passage addressed to Arch- 
bishop Tatwine (731-4), contains the phrase : 


Sicut ergo sancti patris nostri Gregorii Romani pontificis decretum 
praefato Augustino . .. omnes episcopos Angliae subiecit, sic 
nos ... tibi Tatwine, Doroberniae civitatis archiepiscope, tuis 
successoribus legitimis omnes ecclesias Britanniae earumque 
rectores subicimus apostolica auctoritate praecipientes, ut omnis 
homo totius Anglicae regionis tuis canonicis iussionibus obaediat 
et te sciat esse speculatorem atque primatem totius insulae.* 


Words such as these, conferring a distinct authority on the 
whole succession of archbishops of Canterbury would of 
course be just what Lanfranc was looking for. The wording 
of the next document would be no less satisfactory. 


(g) Leonis: The letter (Boehmer 8) of Leo III (795-816) to Arch- 


(4) 


bishop Ethelred (793-805) contains the unambiguous grant : 
‘tibi, Ethelharde, tuisque successoribus omnes Anglorum 
ecclesias, sicut a priscis temporibus fuerunt, in perpetuum in 
ipsa tua metropolitana sede per subiectionis cognitionem 
irrefragabili iure concedimus detinendas ’.3 

item ultimi Leonis: It is not unlikely that when Archbishop 
Robert visited Rome for his pallium in 1051 he obtained a 
confirmation of the rights and possessions of the see of Canter- 
bury. But, if so, the privilege has not survived ; and we may 
be sure from this circumstance, and from the unlikelihood that 
a confirmation of rights so unusual as those which Canterbury 
claimed over York would be granted without extensive enquiry, 
that it did not add any material strength to Lanfranc’s case. 


Of the nine privileges referred to by Lanfranc, if indeed they 


then existed in the texts we now possess, we find that two (the first 
and last) were almost certainly lacking in any decisive force ; three 
allow a primatial position to individual archbishops but are silent 


1 Boehmer, pp. 151 and 152. ® Ibid. p. 154. 5 Ibid. pp. 155-6. 
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about their successors; but the other four contain the fullest 
grants of primacy in perpetuity that could be desired. Their pro- 
duction at Rome in 1072 would in all probability have been decisive. 
Why did Lanfranc not quote them? If he were himself the hasty 
and furtive forger, there might have been some reason for this 
reticence. But if he accepted these documents in good faith and 
if they passed muster with the papal legate, we are left, it would 
seem, without an explanation for his conduct. Moreover, if he 
had four texts which established his case without doubt, and three 
others which strongly supported it, why should he mention a 
document of Gregory I which could only introduce an element of 
uncertainty, or a text of Leo IX which can scarcely have added 
anything but vague generalities at best? Again, why should he 
omit two documents (Boehmer 9 and 10) which triumphantly 
continue the series of explicit grants of primatial authority and 
bridge the glaring gap in the series he quotes after the beginning 
of the ninth century? They come from the same hand as the 
rest of the Canterbury forgeries and cannot be dissociated from 
them. If the forgeries were made in Lanfranc’s time, they cannot 
have been more than two years old in 1072. If Lanfranc is indeed 
quoting the forgeries it is hard to see why these two documents 
should be omitted and another text of Leo IX, which has not 
come down to us, substituted. These two documents are : 


(#) Boehmer 9: A letter of Pope Formosus (891-6) to the bishops 
of England which contains the phrase reminiscent of several 
already quoted : 


sicut beatus papa Gregorius primo gentis vestrae episcopo Augustino 
omnes Anglorum episcopos esse subiectos constituit, sic nos prae- 
nominato fratri Doroberniae sive Cantorberiae archiepiscopo 
eiusque successoribus legitimis eandem dignitatem confirmamus, 
mandantes . . . ut eius canonicis dispositionibus omnes obaediant.} 


(j) Boehmer 10: John XII (955-63) to Archbishop Dunstan 
(960-88). This letter is of singular importance because it is 
the only text of the series transmitted independently in a text 
removed from Canterbury before the Conquest. We can see 
here the forger’s method of work. He has simply inserted in 


a colourless text conferring the use of the pallium the decisive 
sentence : . 


Primatum itaque tuum, in quo tibi ex more antecessorum tuorum 
vices apostolicas exercere convenit, ita tibi ad plenum confirmamus, 
sicut beatum Augustinum eiusque successores pracfatae ecclesiae 
pontifices plenius habuisse dinoscitur.* 

If Lanfranc had known this text in the interpolated form it is 

1 Boehmer, pp. 158-9. 

2 On this, see W. Levison, England and the Continent in the Eighth Century (Oxford, 

1946), p. 201 n. 3 Ibid. p. 159. 
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unlikely that he would have omitted to mention it ; but, if he 
knew only the genuine text he might well have omitted so colour- 
less a document. It would be unwise to speculate too much on 
the causes of Lanfranc’s omissions, but they certainly weaken the 
case for his possession of the other forgeries. 

Such vagaries would be less strange if the monastic community 
could be saddled with the responsibility for making the forgeries 
and Lanfranc’s réle reduced to that of an instrument. It is certainly 
likely enough that the community was responsible for the one 
forgery which can confidently be ascribed to this time: but this 
concerned the existence of the monastic community which had old, 
if not ancient, roots. The primatial claim had no such roots. It 
is true that, in his own account of his actions, Lanfranc claimed 
to be following the custom of his predecessors ; but his detailed 
arguments, as we have seen, demonstrate the shakiness of this 
assertion. ‘The basis of the claim, so far as it had one, in recent 
history, lay in the practice, which had prevailed during the greater 
part of the preceding century, of combining the bishopric of 
Worcester with the archbishopric of York. Nearly all arch- 
bishops of York, therefore, since the middle of the tenth century 
had in fact promised obedience to Canterbury at the time of their 
consecration as bishops ; but the fact that Lanfranc never alluded 
to this practice in the statement of his case shows that he understood 
how little it could help him. He must have been influenced by 
the general sense of superiority thus engendered, and confirmed in 
this feeling by his study of Bede, but his interpretation of the facts 
owed more to Continental example than to English tradition. It 
was just at this time that primatial claims similar to those of Lanfranc 
were being asserted by the archbishops of Rheims, Lyons, Mainz 
and Hamburg; and it must have seemed to many that the future 
ordering of church discipline lay in the hands of metropolitan 
over-lords of this type. Such views were natural to a strong and 
forceful statesman in Lanfranc’s position: they are not likely to 
have emerged from the broken and, as yet, impoverished com- 
munity of monks at Canterbury. If the forgeries were a product 
of the years 1070-2, it is reasonable to suppose, as Boehmer did, 
that Lanfranc was responsible for them. 


Til 


There is one more striking improbability we are required to 
accept if we believe that Lanfranc was in possession of the texts 
as we now have them, It is this: 

The dispute with York was not one which lay dormant for 
any considerable time after the settlement of 1072. Hugh the 
Chanter of York has a circumstantial account of William I’s last 
days in England in August 1086 which, whatever its inaccuracies 
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in detail, indicates that the dispute was once more active. The 
consecration of Archbishop Anselm in December 1093 revived the 
question of the primatial title in an acute and embarrassing way 
in the very act of consecration, and it seems very likely that Canter- 
bury on this occasion suffered its first defeat. The quarrel 
smouldered on during the next few years and reached a new crisis 
with the accession of Gerard to the see of York in 1101; and 
again with the accession of Thomas II in 1109; and once more 
with the election of Thurstan in 1114. On all these occasions there 
was ample reason for bringing forward any papal privileges in 
support of Canterbury’s case. Indeed we know that papal privi- 
leges were quoted, but they were not the forgeries ; for when the 
forgeries came to light in or about 1121 they came as a surprise 
even to such elderly and experienced monks as Eadmer. It is 
therefore very important to notice that, quite apart from the 
forgeries, Canterbury possessed privileges which were believed— 
or at least claimed—to give strong and even decisive support to 
their case. Thus, in 1093, the monk and historian Osbern wrote 
to the newly elected Archbishop Anselm : 


Ecce etenim sponsa mea, sancta Cantuariensis ecclesia, apostoli mei 
Petri benedictione a principio sanctificata, piisimo piissimi Gregorii 
studio nobiliter fundata, sanctorum BONIFACII, HONORII, 
VITALIANI, AGATHONIS et ceterorum orthodoxorum patrum 
singulari semper privilegio donata; ad quam, salva Romanae et 
apostolicae sedis auctoritate, omnium circa regionum ecclesiae in 
suis oppressionibus confugere atque ab ea tuendae libertatis praesidia 
expetere simul ac suscipere solebant.§ 


Here then we have three of the seven popes mentioned by 
Lanfranc, and a fourth, Agatho, who appears neither in Lanfranc’s 
list nor in the list of forgeries. Osbern clearly connects these 
privileges with the exercise of authority over other churches, but 
in the context of his letter it may well be that he had no specific 
juridical claims in mind. This qualification, however, cannot be 
made about a later occasion when the Canterbury privileges were 
produced. In 1109, when the terms on which Thomas II of York 
would accept consecration were being discussed, Henry I ordered 


the privileges of Canterbury to be read; and when this had been 
done, he exclaimed : 


‘Quid amplius quaeritur? Auctoritates et privilegia apostolicae 
sedis, et quae in praesentia patris et matris meae testimonio et 


1 Historians of the Church of York, ed. J. Raine (Rolls Series, 1886), ii. 102-3, 121-2. 

® Ibid. pp. 104-5 ; and ¢f. Eadmer’s rather different account of the same incident 
in Historia Novorum, p. 42. 

*S. Anselmi, Opera omnia, ed. F. S. Schmitt, iv. 8 (=Ep. 149; or Ep. iii. 2 in 
Gerberon’s edition). 
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confirmatione episcoporum, abbatum et procerum regni definita 

sunt... ¢go in quaestionem mitterem, ego novis ambagibus 

agitari permitterem?’? 

These then were the privileges which in 1109 were believed 
to have been used in 1072. If they were the forgeries, they had 
disappeared from view and from memory by 1120; if they were 
not the forgeries and if the forgeries were the documents which 
settled the issue in 1072, it is strange that nobody noticed the 
difference, especially since, among those present, there was at least 
one who could recall the events of 1072 ;? stranger still that docu- 
ments manufactured and successfully used within living memory 
and still in existence at Canterbury should already have been for- 
gotten. If, however, they were not the forgeries and yet the 
documents used in 1072, these difficulties disappear; and we 
have another illustration of the fact that these documents, whatever 
they were, were sufficient in the right atmosphere to carry the 
day. 

Thomas II died in 1114, and his successor Thurstan was made 
of different stuff. Canterbury too had a new archbishop in Ralph, 
and from 1114 onwards, both sides were straining every resource 
to gain an advantage. During these years, the climate of law and 
opinion, which tended to reduce the status of all intermediate 
authorities between the papal curia and the diocesan courts, turned 
steadily against the primatial claims of Canterbury. The dispute 
had never been merely insular, but in 1072 it had been approached 
from an insular point of view and insular arguments and pre- 
cedents had counted for much. Now, however, the effective 
exercise of the universal jurisdiction of Rome set the case in a new 
light. In 1119 both archbishops were summoned to the Council 
of Rheims, and when the archbishop of Canterbury failed to appear, 
the pope himself consecrated Thurstan to the see of York without 
any profession of obedience to Canterbury.? For Canterbury, 
affairs had now reached a crisis, and Archbishop Ralph composed, 
or directed the composition, of a long letter to the pope setting 
out his case in detail. 

This letter must have been dispatched after the archbishop’s 
return to Canterbury in January 1120 for it was written in the 
name of the whole community, which was by now at least as fully 
implicated as he was in the defence of what they considered their 
rights ; the letter was most explicit on this point. It may there- 
Es 1 Eadmer, Historia Novorum, pp. 208-9; and ¢f. Historians of the Church of York, 
"Sip ll omiaiyy Wield WF Wertatins, Neuthts el Thetas'el Vets * Ign’ 
he said ‘ praesens fui quando frater meus, Thomas archiepiscopus Eboracensis : . . 
eandem professionem Lanfranco archiepiscopo Cantuariensi et cunctis eius successori- 
bus fecit’ (Historia Novorum, p. 208). 

® Historia Novorum, p. 257 ; Hist. of the Church of York, ii. 165. 
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fore be taken as the best statement of the case that was possible 
in the early part of 1120." 

From a legal point of view the letter is quite inconclusive. It 
appeals to the ancient friendship between Canterbury and Rome. 
It deals with Gregory I’s constitution along familiar lines.2 For 
proof of Canterbury’s superiority over York during the first century 
and more of its existence, and for the extension of this authority 
to Scotland (a new point soon to have practical consequences), 
it quotes largely from Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica; it makes much 
of York’s lack of suffragans. All this would do well enough to 
support a case already well established, but this firm basis is pre- 
cisely what was lacking. In all essentials Archbishop Ralph stood 
in the same position as Lanfranc, with the single exception that 
Lanfranc’s impressive list of papal privileges is now reduced to 
very meagre proportions. Apart from the’ constitution of 
Gregory I, the only papal letter before the time of Lanfranc which 
is quoted is a letter of Leo III to King Coenwulf of Mercia. This 
is not the privilege of this pope which appears among the forgeries 
(Boehmer 8), but a letter found in the correspondence of Alcuin. 
It is a document not without a certain weight in Canterbury’s 
favour, though the use made of it in Ralph’s letter is absurdly inept. 

The weakness of the Canterbury case in legal authorities could 
scarcely be better illustrated than in this letter. It is, however, 
easy to make it look weaker than it was and to dismiss the whole 
argument as so much special pleading. Essentially the Canterbury 
case was based not on law but on early history: the history of the 
first 150 years after the arrival of St. Augustine. In making our 
estimate of the good faith of its supporters, we must not forget 
the limitations of their historical perspective ; and we must make 
allowances for the general habit of quoting texts out of their con- 
text. To us, reading the letters of Gregory I quoted by Bede, 
there can be no question that the pope always thought of Augustine 
as archbishop of London and not of Canterbury, and that he never 
cleared his mind of his initial misconception of the state of England. 
Once this is understood, his letters are perfectly consistent and all 
tell the same story. Augustine was to enjoy a general superiority 
not only over York, but over the British church in his lifetime ; 
thereafter seniority was to belong to the archbishop with the earlier 
consecration. But if we suppose that the pope was aware that 
Augustine was archbishop of Canterbury—and not to be aware 


1 The most convenient edition of the letter is in Historians of the Church of York, 
ii. 228-51. Besides the mention of the tofa ecclesia Cantuariensis in the address, from 
which the archbishop’s return to Canterbury is to be inferred, the date is shown by 
the reference to his failure to meet the pope when he was in Normandy at the end of 
November 1119 (ébid. p. 249). 

2 See below, p. 212, for the ways in which the document could be made to support 
the Canterbury case. 
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of this would imply a lack of understanding hard for Canterbury 
monks to comprehend—then the gist of Gregory’s letters become 
much more confused and the Canterbury case correspondingly 
strong. Canterbury’s case indeed flourished on confusion, but it 
was a confusion which was not wholly perverse. 

Another point which this letter makes clear is the way in which 
the community at Canterbury is now fully involved in the dispute. 
Fifty years earlier the moving force in the assertion of primatial 
rights was Lanfranc and it may be conjectured that the English 
element in the community took little part in pressing a claim for 
which there were no recent precedents. But in 1120 the situation 
was entirely different: the community was much stronger than it 
had been fifty years earlier; for half a century it had enjoyed and 
taken to itself the dignity which Lanfranc had won for it. It was 
now less the archbishop than the community which stood as 
guardian of the privileges of Canterbury and drove on their weak 
and unhappy head to further exertions. Both Eadmer and Hugh 
the Chanter of York make this clear, the former by implication, 
the latter quite explicitly. 

What had happened to the papal privileges quoted by Lanfranc 
nearly fifty years earlier? Either we must believe that they had 
disappeared from view, or that they were found insufficient when it 
came to serious argument in the papal court. In the circumstances 
of recurrent crises at least from the later years of Lanfranc onwards, 
the first of these alternatives is very hard to credit. Even apart 
from the many occasions during the previous thirty-five years 
when the forged privileges would have provided just the support 
needed by Canterbury in its dispute with York, it would still be 
hard to think that this great community was so careless in the 
preservation of its privileges, or that nobody remembered the use 
to which the privileges had been put in 1072, or that Archbishop 
Ralph’s letter to Calixtus Il was written without searching for all 
available material. These difficulties are too great to be brushed 
aside, and we can only conclude that the papal documents quoted 
by Lanfranc proved on investigation to be useless. 


IV 


If this is so, we must face the question: what documents 
could Lanfranc have referred to if not to the forgeries we now 
possess? The foregoing discussion has told us nothing about 
them, but it directs us to the type of document we should look 
for. One of the mistakes sometimes made in discussing this 

* See Eadmer’s account of his return from France in 1119, Historia Novorum, pp. 
ee nc sek us Teac er ot ae a mana > — at or 
archbishops and the communities which they nominally ally ruled, pare ont of the 
Church of York, ii. 112-17. 
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question has been to assume that Lanfranc’s documents must 
have had a force at least comparable to that of the documents we 
now have; otherwise, it is said, we must suppose a high degree 
of bad faith in Lanfranc’s assertion that the papal privileges pro- 
vided the ‘ ultimum robur totiusque causae firmamentum ’. 

I believe this is a mistake. It is understandable that an 
advocate of a cause, a man of high principle but perhaps not of the 
purest candour, should make the most of every scrap of evidence. 
It is likewise intelligible that he should speak in flattering terms of 
the weight he attaches to documents emanating from the authority 
he is addressing. Throughout this case there is plenty of evidence, 
if evidence were needed, that a document does not need to have 
any real relevance for it to be used with great vigour in the absence 
of more convincing material. We have already found reasons 
for thinking that the privileges of at least two of the popes quoted 
by Lanfranc can have added nothing to the strength of his case : 
these are the privileges of Gregory I, which on anything but a 
sophistical interpretation told against Lanfranc’s claim, and of 
Leo IX, which cannot in the circumstances of the time have con- 
veyed: any unusual privilege to Canterbury. It remains to be 
seen whether the privileges of any of the other popes are to be 
reduced to similar proportions. 

At the outset, we are faced with a difficulty. The simplest 
and only safe way of forging a document was to make suitable 
additions to a genuine privilege. Having done so, it would be 
only prudent to destroy the original. We have already seen that 
this happened in the case of the letter of John XII to Archbishop 
Dunstan. This was a quite harmless letter conveying, together 
with much good advice, the right of wearing the pallium. Into 
this the forger inserted a sentence confirming the primacy as it 
had been held by Augustine and his successors. The Canterbury 
copy of this document had disappeared. But the forger, who 
doubtless destroyed the evidence of his forgery, was not to know 
that the original had been copied into a Sherborne benedictional 
at the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Nevertheless there it still is for comparison with the contaminated 
text. 

Another consideration to be borne in mind is this. HEadmer 
tells us that in 1120 many fragments of papal documents on papyrus 
were found of which no use could be made. We shall have later 
to examine the credit to be attached to his narrative at this point, 
but this statement at least can be believed. An ancient church 
like that of Canterbury must have had papal documents in its 
archives. But documents on papyrus were almost certainly in 
bad condition, and even in good condition they would not have 
been easy to read. Some years ago the late Professor Levison 
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succeeded in restoring to its original state some astonishing 
nonsense which a Winchcombe scribe copied from a papal bull 
in the possession of his monastery.1. In doing so he was helped 
by a profound knowledge of papal formularies; but these aids 
were not at the command of a monastic copyist. It is perhaps 
hard for us to imagine the sense of frustration with which an 
advocate of a monastery’s rights must have looked on fragments 
of papal bulls with only a pope’s name in capitals and a few 
words here and there remaining legible to suggest how cruelly he 
had been deprived of a treasury of rights and privileges, doubt- 
less greater than anything known in the now impoverished 
present. 

Therefore, in going once more through the list of popes men- 
tioned by Lanfranc in his letter to Alexander II we must not 
expect too much. 

1. We begin with Gregory. I have already remarked that 
Lanfranc must here refer to the letter of Gregory I, in which he 
laid down the future status of the archbishoprics of London and 
York.? The way in which the Canterbury advocates dealt with 
this document provides the key to the whole problem of the use 
of papal privileges before the appearance of the forgeries, and it 
deserves careful study. At first sight the contents could scarcely 
be more unpropitious. The document made two important pro- 
nouncements: it established Augustine personally in a position 
of superiority,over the whole British church, including the church 
of York; and it made arrangements for a future parity between 
the atchbishoprics of London and York. Faced with these pro- 
nouncements, the advocates of Canterbury had to do two things : 
they had to argue that the supremacy granted to Augustine in- 
cluded his successors by implication, and they had to show that 
parity between London and York did not imply parity between 
Canterbury and York. On the first of these points, the historian 
Eadmer did not shrink from making a comparison between the 
successors of St. Augustine and those of St. Peter, who drew 
their primacy by implication from the commission to the founder 
of their see : 


Qui ergo privare nituntur successores sancti Augustini potestate 
et dignitate quam ipsi Augustino concessit beatus Gregorius privent 
si audent successores beati Petri potestate et dignitate quam ipsi 
Petro concessit sanctus et justus Dominus. Eodem enim modo 
quo Dominus locutus est aliis in apostolo suo Petro, locutus est 
Gregorius successoribus eius in discipulo suo Augustino.® 


Whether Lanfranc would have gone to this length we cannot 


1W. Levison, England and the Continent in the Eighth Century, p. 256. 
* See above, p. 203. ® Historia Novorum, p. 277. 
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tell,1 but Eadmer’s words indicate a possible line of argument. 
We know more about the way in which Lanfranc dealt with the 
second of the two points at issue. When the archbishop of 
York produced Gregory’s letter in Rome in 1071 as evidence 
against the claims of Canterbury, Lanfranc at once pointed out 
that it said nothing about Canterbury, and that the position of 
Canterbury could not be affected by a letter establishing the parity 
of London and York.* This was a quibble, but it was a quibble 
of a refined kind which might easily seem serious ; for a document 
which decreed an equality between London and York might be 
said by implication to establish the supremacy of Canterbury 
over both. The archbishopric of London never came into 
existence at all; and that of York only came into existence much 
later than the date of this letter, in dependence on Canterbury, 
as Bede makes clear. That which exists, it could be argued, is 
superior to that which does not exist, therefore Canterbury is 
superior to London. And a cause is superior to its effect, therefore 
Canterbury is superior to York. It would not be difficult to con- 
tinue the argument in syllogisms of this kind, and it would be idle 
to do so now. But in 1072, in a time of primitive dialectic and 
undeveloped legal concepts, such arguments could not easily be 
brushed aside ; and in this kind of argument Lanfranc was a master. 

2. Then comes Boniface. Bede gives the text of a letter of 
Pope Boniface V sending a pallium to Archbishop Justus, ‘ con- 
cedentes etiam tibi ordinationes episcoporum, exigente oportunitate, 
Domini praeveniente misericordia, celebrare; ita ut Christi 
evangelium plurimorum adnuntiatione in omnibus gentibus, quae 
necdum conversae sunt, dilatetur’.* The forger used this document, 
and when he came to the grant of the pallium and the phrases 
which have just been quoted he radically rewrote them with 
references to the metropolitan rights granted by Pope Gregory to 
Augustine and all his successors. This of course is what the 
Canterbury advocate would have liked the document to say; but 
without resorting to forgery, the right of ordaining bishops so 
that the Gospel may be preached among a// the peoples not yet con- 
verted suggests a sufficiently large authority for Lanfranc to venture 


1 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, 63-5, gives indeed what purports 
to be Lanfranc’s concluding speech at the Council of Winchester in 1072, in which 
this argument from the similarity between the Petrine and the Canterbury claims is 
used and developed with a display of dialectical skill. Dr. Macdonald (Lanfranc, 
pp. 88-90) accepts this as a genuine record of Lanfranc’s oratory, and even Professor 
C. N. L. Brooke is willing to think that it may preserve some record of Lanfranc’s 
words. But a comparison between this passage and that in Eadmer shows that 
William simply elaborated and attributed to Lanfranc arguments of Eadmer written 
fifty years later. Many other passages of Gest. Pont. show the influence of Hiss. 
Novorum in its long form: e.g. G.P. 124-5 (H.N. 240-41), G.P. 132 n (H.N. 292-3), 
G.P. 266 (H.N. 291). 

? Boehmer, p. 166. 3 Hist. Eccles., ed. Plummer, i. 96 (Lib. i, cap. viii). 
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to mention Boniface’s name in support of his claims. No doubt 
the text would have carried little weight if quoted in detail in the 
Roman curia, but this is precisely what Lanfranc refrained from 
doing. 

= The third pope is Honorius. Here again Lanfranc had a 
document of Honorius I to Archbishop Honorius transmitted by 
Bede, which also was later used by the forger. Like the previous 
document this is a privilege accompanying a pallium, but in its 
preliminary exhortation it has some suggestive phrases which the 
forger took the opportunity of interpreting. The pope prays that 
God ‘ vestram dilectionem in praedicatione evangelii elaborantem 
et fructificantem, sectantemque magistri et capitis sui sancti 
Gregorii regulam, perpeti stabilitate confirmet, et ad augmentum 
ecclesiae suae potiora per vos suscitet incrementa; ut... vestra 
adquisitio decessorumque vestrorum, quae per domini Gregorii 
exordia pullulat, convalescendo amplius extendatur’.1 How, it 
might well be asked, could the rule of Pope Gregory be followed 
and the adquisitio of the archbishop’s predecessors be extended, if 
this was accompanied by a diminution of the rights which Augustine 
had enjoyed? The forger thought sufficiently well of these sen- 
tences to incorporate them in his forgery with some strengthening 
of their form from prayer to direct admonition, and Lanfranc 
likewise may well have thought that they justified the mention of 
this pope in his letter. 

4. Fourthly comes Pope Vitalian, who is represented among 
the forgeries by a letter to Archbishop Theodore. No genuine 
document of this description is known, but—considering the 
circumstances of Theodore’s election and consecration by Pope 
Vitalian—it is quite impossible that he should have come to England 
without a papal letter. What this letter contained, and how much 
of it existed in Lanfranc’s day we cannot tell, but it would be very 
rash to say that nothing remained which would have provided 
Lanfranc with evidence as strong as that which seems to have 
satisfied him in other cases. Indeed the evidence may well have 
been stronger, for Theodore did in fact exercise metropolitan 
authority over the whole English church and he called himself 
(as Boehmer noticed) archiepiscopus Brittaniae insulae* Tf, in thus 
styling himself, he was echoing the phrase of a letter of Pope 
Vitalian, which the forger retained, committing to him omnes 
ecclesias in insula Britanniae positas, Lanfranc would have good reason 
for including Vitalian in his list of popes who testified to the 
privileges of Canterbury. Doubtless such a phrase would have 
no binding force for Theodore’s successors, but Theodore’s 
position was sufficiently authoritative to satisfy all Lanfranc’s needs. 

1 Bede, i. 121 (Lib. ii, cap. xviii). * Boehmer, p. 149. 
* Bede, Historia Ecelesiastica, i. 239 (Lib. iv, cap. xv). 
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5. The next pope mentioned by Lanfranc is Sergius, who con- 
secrated Archbishop Beorhtweald, and is represented by two 
forgeries in the Canterbury dossier.1 Bochmer accepts the greater 
part of these texts, with the exception of such phrases as /ofius 
Britanniae regionis primum pontificem in the one and primatum omnium 
ecclesiarum Britanniae sortitus in the other, as genuine. With regard 
to these phrases we may simply note that, since Beorhtweald was 
the only archbishop in England, phrases of this sort are not quite 
out of the question, and the fact that no privileges are extended 
to the successors of Beorktweald gives some support to the view 
that the forger has not tampered with them. But leaving aside 
all such questions of phraseology, the mere addresses of these 
letters (and there is no reason to think that the forger has falsified 
them) provide sufficient grounds for Lanfranc’s purpose. The 
first of these letters is addressed to the kings of Mercia, North- 
umbria and East Anglia; the second to all the bishops of Britain. 
Both letters commend Beorhtweald to the recipients as their arch- 
bishop: nothing, in the framework of Lanfranc’s time could more 
clearly express the authority of Canterbury over the province of 
York. 

6. Next comes Gregory again. We turn at once to the forgeries 
and find a letter of Gregory III conferring the pallium and archi- 
episcopal privileges on Archbishop Tatwine.* There are several 
unacceptable phrases in this letter which cannot possibly have 
belonged to an authentic document ; but essentially it is a pallium 
document of a common type. Boehmer found it a suspicious 
circumstance that the document mentions a visit to Rome by 
Tatwine for which there is no independent historical evidence ; 
but this seems rather to tell in favour of a genuine foundation for 
the document, since there could be no point in a forger inventing 
an unnecessary and obscure historical fact unrelated to his main 
theme. But, however this may be, it is undeniable that Tatwine 
was the only archbishop in England and a papal document could 
without any impropriety—and equally without in any way binding 
the future—give him authority over all the churches of Britain. 

Indeed when we read over the list of popes so far mentioned, 
the striking thing about them is that their letters all belong to a 
time when there was no archbishop of York. It would therefore 
be surprising if Lanfranc had found much difficulty in discovering 
in papal letters more or less distinct references to the wide authority 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, which with a little ingenuity 
could be interpreted as expressing metropolitan authority over 
York. What Lanfranc failed to find was any confirmation of this 
authority to the successive holders of the see in perpetuity ; and 
it is this which accounts both for Lanfranc’s inability to use the 

1 Boehmer, pp. 151-3, * Ibid. p. 153. 
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privileges in a decisive way, and for the ultimate production of 
the forgeries, which take care to emphasize this very thing again 
and again. 

7. The next pope to be mentioned is Leo, and here we are on 
solid ground. Leaving aside entirely the letter of Pope Leo III 
which occurs among the forgeries, and is probably in large part 
genuine, the community had a letter of this pope to King Coenwulf 
of Mercia. It is highly significant that this is the only item in 
Lanfranc’s dossier quoted by Archbishop Ralph in his letter to 
Calixtus II. Its evidence was not strong, but it had the great 
advantage of coming from a time when there was an archbishop 
of York, so its support was especially precious. Nor indeed was 


its support quite negligible as the following phrases relating to 
Canterbury will show : 


primatum illum sicuti Doroverni constitutus est, primam sedem 
et concedimus et censentes promulgamus .. . et ideo canonice 
oportet illum primatum existere et vocari, et per ordinem sicut a 
predecessoribus nostris constituitur, archiepiscopalem sedem ita 
venerare et honorare in omnibus.® 


Read in their context it is easy to see that such phrases had no 
juridical force with regard to York, but in isolation they look most 
impressive, and are indeed not altogether irrelevant to Canterbury’s 
claims. Certainly they would have provided enough excuse for 
the use Lanfranc makes of this pope’s name. 

8. Lastly, Lanfranc mentions the name of Leo IX, wltimi Leonis.§ 
Whatever this document was, it was not one of the forgeries, and 
it cannot, as I have already said, have lent any essential support 
to the case. In all probability it was, like so many of the others, 
a letter conferring the use of the pallium and confirming the rights 
of the archbishop. Its main value doubtless lay in its com- 
paratively recent date ; but this in turn could well be a reason for 
not attempting to falsify its content. 

It cannot be claimed that a satisfactory account has here been 
given of all the papal privileges mentioned by Lanfranc in his 
letter to Alexander II; but in my view enough has been said to 
make it clear that we have the remains of a dossier quite adequate 
to the use which Lanfranc made of it without resorting to forgery. 
If it be objected that we save Lanfranc’s reputation by showing 
that he made a somewhat reckless use of the evidence of papal 
privileges, the answer must be that here as elsewhere serious 
misconceptions arise if we apply the critical standards of the 


? This letter is found in the correspondence of Alcuin, ed. E. Duemmler, ‘ Epistolae 
Karolini Aevi’, Mon. Germ. Hist. ii. 187-9, and in Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents, iii. 523-5. ‘The quotation in Archbishop Ralph’s letter is in 
Historians of the Church of York, ii. 242 (see above, p. 209). 

* Duemmler, p. 188. * See above, p. 204. 
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present day or even of the twelfth century to the legal disputes 
of the eleventh. In legal proceedings we must always make allow- 
ance for the power of rhetoric and of logic, even if misapplied, 
but in the eleventh century when legal science had scarcely at all 
emerged as a separate branch of learning distinct from these sister 
sciences the allowance must be extremely generous. 


V 

What then is the correct date of the forgeries ? 

Of all the possible judgments on this complicated case, the one 
which seems at first sight least open to objection is this: if the 
forgeries were not in existence by 1072, they certainly existed and 
were probably manufactured in the spring of 1120. The evidence 
for this is so unequivocal that it might seem an exaggeration of 
scepticism to suggest a doubt. Yet a little reflection will show 
that the manner in which the forgeries made their appearance is 
curiously hesitant and obscure. If these documents were the 
long-lost proofs of Canterbury’s primacy which they claimed to 
be, it is reasonable to think that they would have been pushed 
forward with all possible speed and force. The fact that this, as 
we shall see, did not happen, cannot but raise some questions 
which are not easy to answer. A preliminary requirement, how- 
ever, is to review the evidence for their first appearance. 

This evidence came from two sources—from Canterbury and 
from York. That which comes from Canterbury consists of : 

(A) A passage in Eadmer’s Historia Novorum for the year 1120. 
Here it is stated that the documents came to light during an in- 
tensive search of the archives of Christ Church, Canterbury during 
the spring of this year.1 The authority for this statement will be 
examined below. 

(B) Copies of the texts of the documents in Canterbury manu- 
sctipts. The following are the manuscripts which contain the 
earliest copies : 

1. British Museum, Cotton MSS. Faustina B VI and Claudius A III. 


These two volumes contain fragments of a single Canterbury 
manuscript, with 


(a) the privilege of Boniface IV confirming the monastic 
community at Canterbury (=Boehmer, no. 1), in a hand 
of about 1070-10735 ;? 

(b) eight of the nine remaining forged or falsified privileges 
relating to the primacy of Canterbury over York (= Boehmer 
nos. 2-9), in a hand of the early twelfth century. 

The background of these fragments was a mystery until a 


1 Historia Novorum, pp. 260-1. 
2N. R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon, p. 175, identifies the 
hand as one which was writing the annals in Cotton MS. Caligula A xv in 1073 and 10735. 
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discovery of Mr. N. R. Ker put them in their context, and shed 
some new light on the subject of the forgeries, which has not 
yet been fully appreciated.1 He discovered that these fragments 
had formerly belonged to the ancient Gospel book given to Christ 
Church, Canterbury, by King Athelstan (MS. Cotton, Tiberius A ii), 
and he showed how the texts of the forgeries had been distributed 
in various parts of this book. Between the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Luke there was already a convenient blank page ; on this 
the privilege confirming the monastic community (no. 1) was first 
written ; then at a later date, the text of no. 6 was started on the 
remaining space. To finish this, another leaf had to be inserted ; 
and on the blank space which remained, no. 5 was written. Then, 
a small space at the end of St. Matthew’s Gospel was used to begin 
the text of no. 2; and a new leaf was inserted for the continuation 
of this text and for the text of no. 3. Finally, three further leaves 
were inserted, probably at the end of the manuscript, on which were 
copied the texts of nos. 4, 7, 8 and 9. Whether no. 10 was also 
copied into the manuscript we cannot now tell. 

The volume in which these texts were copied was thus one of 
the most venerable remains of the pre-Conquest community, and 
it was therefore an obvious place in which to ‘ plant’ documents 
which, it was alleged, had only recently been discovered. But 
the writer of the primatial forgeries found himself anticipated by 
earlier writers who had already used most of the blank space to 
insert documents, including the forged privilege of Boniface IV 
establishing the monastic community at Christ Church (=Boehmer 
no. 1). He was therefore obliged to make space by inserting new 
leaves ; but, in order to give the appearance of documents casually 
copied in an ancient volume, he placed the new leaves at natural 
divisions throughout the volume in imitation of the original blank 
leaves which had already been filled. That, at least, is how his 
mind seems to have worked. In the passage in the Historia 
Novorum in which the finding of the documents is described, they 
are said to have been found ‘ in sacrorum evangeliorum volumina, 
soli decori domus Domini eatenus inservantia’.2 The Gospel 
Book, Tiberius A ii, is just such a book, and it is hard to resist 
the conclusion that this is the very volume referred to, and that 
the form in which the forgeries are here found is the form in which 
they first came to light.* So far as ‘ originals ’ of these documents 
ever existed, these, it would seem, are they. 


1 The discovery is briefly reported in the British oe xii (1937-8), 
130-1. ® Historia Novorum, p. 261. 

* The text of the documents differs in so many details from that in Cleopatra E. i, 
that it seems as if there were two recensions of these documents. Eadmer and 
William of Malmesbury transmit texts which are essentially in agreement with 
Cleopatra E. i. The history of the text, however, is a subject which requires further 
investigation, 
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2. British Museum MS. Cotton Cleopatra E i. This is a noble manu- 
script written in the finest Christ Church style. It contains a 
systematic collection of evidence for the primacy of Canterbury, 
beginning (in its original state) with the forgeries and con- 
tinuing with professions of obedience made by bishops at their 
consecration. Boehmer dated the manuscript 4 April 1120- 
12 June 1121 ; but the argument in which he based this dating 
is erroneous, and the serminus ad quem should be extended to 
July 1123.1 The reason is as follows : the last profession which 
seems to have formed part of the manuscript in its original state 
is that of David of Bangor, who was consecrated on 4 April 
1120. Then the ink and the hand changed before the profes- 
sions of Everard of Norwich (12 June 1121) and Gregory of 
Dublin (2 October 1121) are added. Boehmer argued that the 
manuscript was written before the consecration of Everard of 
Norwich, and therefore before 12 June 1121. But he did not 
know that the scribe’s exemplar was probably the profession roll 
now at Canterbury, which was not kept strictly up-to-date.* 
In this roll, as in Cleopatra E i, there is a change of hand after 
the profession of David of Bangor, and the professions of Everard 
and Gregory, which seems here also to have been written at the 
same time, follow. The next profession both on the roll and 
in Cleopatra Ei is that of Alexander of Lincoln on 22 July 1123 ; 
so it is clear that the entry of Everard and Gregory may have 
been made at any time between 2 October 1121 and 22 July 1123. 
Thus Cleopatra E i in its turn cannot be dated more exactly 
than 4 April 1120-22 July 1123. 

(C) The third piece of evidence about the documents, of which 
the ultimate source is Canterbury, is the statement of William of 
Malmesbury in his Gesta Pontificum that the texts of all the docu- 
ments with which we are concerned and which he gives in full, 
were read at the Council at Winchester in 1072.3 William wrote 
his account of these events in or about 1125, and it has sometimes 
been asserted that his account of the documents is the earliest we 
have. If this were so its claim to serious consideration would be 
strengthened. But, as I have already mentioned, the speech which 
he attributes to Lanfranc in 1072 is an elaboration of reflections 
found in Eadmer’s Historia Novorum for the year 1120; so William 
already had this work in its latest recension in front of him when 
he wrote. He may have taken the text of the forgeries from Eadmer 
and, misled perhaps like modern historians by Lanfranc’s letter to 

1 There is a full description of the contents of the manuscript in Boehmer, pp. 8-13. 

2 This roll is to be distinguished from the original professions which also bear 


traces of having been stitched together to form a roll. They are both in the archives 
of Canterbury Cathedral. 


3 Gesta Pontificum (Rolls Series), ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, p. 44. For William’s 
use of the Historia Noverum in his account of these events, see above, p. 213, n. 
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Alexander II which he knew, assumed that they were the docu- 
ments used nearly fifty years earlier. He may, however, also have 
relied on a collection of documents like that in Cleopatra E i 
which is arranged to suggest, without asserting, a connection 
between Lanfranc and the papal documents. Whatever it was 
that gave William the idea of combining his account of Lanfranc 
with the text of the forgeries, it seems certain that his evidence 
came from Canterbury not earlier than 1120.1 It is to Canterbury, 
and above all to Eadmer, that we must turn for light on the origin 
of the forgeries. 


Eadmer’s account of the finding of the papal privileges is well 
known. He says that in about April 1120 there began to be a 
great deal of anxious search for the ancient privileges concerning 
the primacy of Canterbury. The chief reason for this was that 
foreign bishops, who did not know the background, were asserting 
that the archbishop of Canterbury relied on power and wealth 
rather than papal privileges for his claims to primacy over York. 
They were not impressed by the judgment of 1072. Therefore a 
search was made in old chests and precious Gospel books, and by 
God’s grace the privileges which are the subject of this paper 
came to light, together with other documents which were too 
worn and torn to be legible. 

The question which now arises is whether Eadmer’s History 
can be trusted at. this point. 

If the point of view expressed in this paper is correct, there is, 
of course, a fundamental deception in the assertions made in 
Eadmer’s History. If the papal privileges in the form in which 
he gives them were not in existence before 1120, the story that 
they were found in old Gospel books cannot be true except in the 
sophistical sense that they had recently been put there by a forger. 
But the narrower point at issue is whether this account can be 
trusted as an account of the time at which they came to light. 
There are several considerations which suggest that it cannot be 
trusted even to this extent. 

1. Although it is certainly true that a great effort must have 
been made in the spring of 1120 to assemble all the evidence favour- 
able to Canterbury’s primatial claims, the only document of this 
time which states the case from the Canterbury point of view says 
nothing about the papal privileges. This is the letter addressed 
by Archbishop Ralph and the whole community of Christ Church 
to Calixtus II early in 1120. It may be that the privileges were 


1 This remark also applies to the single extract from the forgeries in the Gesta 
Regum (Rolls Series), ed. W. Stubbs, ii. 346-8. The account of the dispute in this 
work has all the appearance of an afterthought, made up after the account of William I’s 
reign had been completed, from material which had recently come to hand. 
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produced soon after this letter was sent, but it is strange that they 
should be produced immediately after and not before the dispatch 
of a letter which was intended as a full and final statement of the 
case, drawn up to meet a critical situation. 

2. It is even stranger that, having (if Eadmer is correct) come 
to light they should not be used for another three years, during 
which they could scarcely have been more sorely needed. In 
1120, the state of the Canterbury case was almost desperate: in 
October 1119 the pope had himself consecrated the archbishop of 
York without any profession of obedience to Canterbury. From 
this moment nothing stood in the way of the total defeat of Canter- 
bury but the king’s obstinate refusal to let the archbishop of York 
return to England. This, however, was an attitude which became 
increasingly difficult to maintain, and in January 1121, under the 
pressure of papal threats, the king finally gave way. At a great 
court at Westminster and after prolonged discussion, he agreed 
to allow Thurstan to return to England. During the preceding 
months, when Canterbury’s fate hung in the balance, no use was 
made of the papal privileges. Then, in describing the royal court 
in January 1121 at which the decision was taken to reverse the royal 
policy, Eadmer says that, when the papal letters had been read in 
which the king and archbishop of Canterbury were threatened 
with excommunication if Thurstan were not allowed to return to 
England, ‘ recitatae sunt sententiae privilegiorum quae superiori 
libro indidimus, et quam digne Deo haec apostolica disponerentur 
intellectum est ab omnibus’.1 As the text now stands, this can 
only refer to the recently discovered privileges. But if new 
evidence of so decisive a kind had really been produced, it is 
unintelligible that it should have made no impression. If the 
pope had so far acted in ignorance of this evidence, it would have 
provided the much needed grounds for further delay and for a 
new approach to the pope. Instead, the king simply gave way and 
Thurstan returned to England in triumph. The new evidence 
continued to remain unused for another two years. 

3. But were the ‘ sententiae privilegiorum ’ of January 1121 the 
forged privileges ‘ discovered’ in 1120? Apart from the diffi- 
culties raised by a consideration of the course of events, there are 
two pieces of evidence which suggest that the evidence produced 
in 1121 was still the collection of inconclusive texts and arguments 
which Archbishop Ralph had used in his letter to Calixtus II in 
the spring of 1120. The first of these is a work, composed at 
Canterbury probably not long after January 1121, giving a docu- 
mented account of the dispute with York down to 1121.?_ This 


1 Historia Novorum, p. 291. 
2 This work is found in Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Domitian A. v, fos. 2-20. The 
manuscript comes from Christ Church Canterbury. The text is rather inaccurately 
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work draws largely on the Historia Novorum, leaving out every- 
thing not concerned with the York dispute, but adding further 
documents which were relevant to the case. It is significant that 
in its brief account of the events of 1120, it says nothing about the 
papal privileges which, according to the Historia Novorum, were 
found in this year. Similarly, when it comes to the royal court of 
January 1121 and to the reading of the Canterbury privileges, it 
omits those words in the Historia Novorum which equate these 
privileges with the newly found documents. The passage, which 
in other respects agrees almost verbally with the Historia Novorum, 
runs as follows : 


Multo tandem elapso tempore, ipse Thurstanus a Paschali (recte 
Calixto) papa litteras adeptus est, quibus iubebatur ut ipse T. 
episcopatu suo potiretur, aut rex anathemate et Radulfus suspen- 
sione (-em MS.) pontificalis officii plecteretur. Ad quod recitatae 
sunt sententiae privilegiorum Cantuariensis ecclesiae et quam digne 
Deo haec apostolica disponerentur intellectum est ab omnibus. 


Secondly, Eadmer’s own words reinforce our doubts about his 
story of the appearance of the privileges in 1120. Immediately 
after giving the text of the privileges, he summarizes the argu- 
ments in favour of Canterbury at some length. We should expect 
these arguments to bring out the points established by the newly- 
found texts he has just transcribed. Instead of this, they turn 
out to be the arguments already familiar in the time before the 
appearance of the forgeries: they are drawn from Bede or consist 
of sophistical interpretations of St. Gregory’s constitution for 
London and York.? They belong, in brief, to the state of mind 
in which Archbishop Ralph’s letter to Calixtus II was written, 
not to the privileges which have just been quoted. 

From these various considerations, 1 should conclude that 
Eadmer is certainly right in saying that a great search for evidence 
was made in the spring of 1120, probably before the letter to 
Calixtus II was written, but that this search produced nothing 
material which had been unknown before. It may well be that, 
in an earlier form of the Historia Novorum than we now have, 
Eadmer gave selections from the evidence, and described these 
as ‘decreta successoribus ipsius Augustini directa, quae paucis 


copied in a hand of about the middle of the twelfth century. It begins with the 
letter of Archbishop Ralph to Calixtus II and then proceeds to give documents and 
extracts from the Historia Novorum covering the period 1072-1121. Boehmer, p. 14 n., 
gave a description of the work and summed up the reasons for thinking that it was 
composed shortly after January 1121 either by Eadmer himself or by another writer 
making copious use of his work, but he did not notice that it failed to mention the 
forged privileges at any point. For the provenance of the manuscript, see N. R. 
Ker, The Library, 5th ser., x, 1955, pp. 10, 16, 22. 
1 Dom. A. v, fo. 20. * Historia Novorum, pp. 276-9. 
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praenotavimus ’.! If so, these passages were removed from the 
work at a later date, and replaced by the privileges which had 
meanwhile made their appearance. They were not long delayed. 


VI 


If we now look for the earliest incontrovertible evidence for 
the appearance of the forged privileges, we must turn to Hugh the 
Chanter, the historian of the Church of York. His evidence is 
quite explicit. After the papal actions and decision of 1119-20 
it was clear that Canterbury’s case was dead in default of new 
evidence, and this was not forthcoming in Archbishop Ralph’s 
lifetime. All activity on Canterbury’s side was stayed by a stroke 
which the archbishop suffered in September 1121: for the last year 
of his life he was an invalid. He died on 20 October 1122, and 
William of Corbeil was appointed at the royal council at Gloucester 
in February 1123. The election of a new archbishop inevitably 
raised the question of the primacy. This was the last chance for 
Canterbury to assert its privileges unless it was to lose them for 
ever. The ground was carefully prepared. In order to avoid 
useless controversy the new archbishop was consecrated as primate 
of all Britain, not by the archbishop of York as custom required, 
but by the bishop of London. A few weeks later the two arch- 
bishops set out for Rome. When they arrived at the papal court, 
Bernard, bishop of St. David’s, an old royal clerk, raised the 
question of the primacy and asked that certain privileges concern- 
ing the dignity and primacy of Canterbury should be considered. 
After some altercation they were read, and here at last without 
doubt we have the famous forgeries. At once their style aroused 
suspicion. The Canterbury monks were asked whether they had 
the originals with seals. They replied that they had left them at 
home. When asked if they would swear to this, they retired for 
consultation. Some wished to perjure themselves for the good of 
the church ; others drew back at the thought of proceeding to this 
extremity. Finally they replied that the seals were lost or destroyed, 
and the court dissolved in laughter : 


Consilium eorum fuit ut coram redeuntes dicerent bullas consumptas 
vel perditas esse. Quibus sic dicentibus, alii subriserunt, alii nares 
corrugaverunt, alii cachinnum emiserunt, illudendo dicentes, mirum 
esse plumbum consumptum fore vel perditum, et pergamenum 
durare. Fortasse fictitium hoc esse cuiquam videatur, et qui 
scripsit hoc nugator, sed tam verum est quam fictitium videtur.* 


The Canterbury advocates made a final effort to save their credit 


1 Ibid. p. 276. The word ‘ paucis’ seems out of place in describing texts which 
have been given at length and occupy fifteen closely printed pages (Historia Novorum, 
pp. 261-76). 

2 Historians of the Church of York, ii. 204. 
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by suggesting that papal documents perhaps had no seals in the 
time of Gregory I, being misled no doubt by the analogy of Anglo- 
Saxon diploraas ; but once more they were rebuffed by being told 
that examples of sealed privileges of this pope still existed in the 
Roman church. This gave a last blow to the forgeries : 


Non habentes quid de hoc aliud dicerent, turbati discesserunt, nec 
privilegia illa cum credulitate, nec verba eorum in laude nec in 
gratia recepta sunt. 


After their brief public appearance at Rome in 1123 the forgeries 
sank into oblivion, although faith in their ultimate efficacy may not 
at once have been abandoned, and they continued to be copied 
in Canterbury Registers until the end of the Middle Ages. The 
witness for the events at Rome is a hostile one; but though his 
asides may be prejudiced, it cannot be doubted that his account 
is inthe maintrue. If so, we may be sure that the forgeries existed 
in 1123. The exact date of their production must remain some- 
thing of a mystery. In all probability they were produced after 
the set-back of January 1121 when the resistance of King Henry 
and Archbishop Ralph to the admission of the archbishop of York 
without an oath of obedience to Canterbury collapsed at the per- 
emptory requirement of the pope. We may well believe the 
Historia Novorum when it says that during the search in the archives 
made in the spring of 1120 various illegible fragments of papal 
papyrus documents came to light. These documents must have 
presented a challenge to men convinced of the justice of their case 
and bitterly reseatful of the injustices they had suffered at the 
hands of the popes in recent years. It is hardly surprising that 
they succumbed to the temptation to resort to forgery ; that they 
had not succumbed sooner is probably to be attributed to their 
faith in the authority of Lanfranc and William I. But the days 
when the Fiat of these great men sufficed to settle such disputes 
was gone, and new instruments had to be found. It is possible 
that something had already been done in this direction by August 


1121, for a rumour of newly-found papal documents reached York 
at this time : 


Ex occasione quorundam privilegiorum Romanorum de dignitate 
et primatu Cantuariensis ecclesiae, quae monachi nuper invenerant, 
vel cogitaverant, ‘ ut faber extinctum prope follibus excitat ignem ’, 
sic Cantuariensis acfensiolus (sic) regem accendit, et impulit quatinus 
nostrum cogeret profiteri.1 


It was at about this same time that the monks of Canterbury 
entertained a papal legate and complained of the injury which Pope 
Calixtus had done their church in humiliating it in the dispute 
with York. He asked to see their privileges and promised that 


1 Ibid. p. 195. 
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if their evidence was adequate he would see that the adverse 
judgment was quashed. The monks told him the old story of the 
fire of 1067 which had destroyed all their sealed documents, leaving 
them only a few transcripts ‘in antiquis scedulis vel veteribus 
libris quoquomodo raptim transcriptis atque retentis’.1 The 
legate looked at these and declared that Canterbury had suffered 
too great an injury, which he would do all in his ‘power to set to 
tights’. Thereupon he left England and nothing more was heard 
of him. His promise was perhaps no more than a polite evasion 
and the documents he saw may have been those which had so far 
signally failed to support the pretensions of Canterbury. But, 
taken in conjunction with the report which reached York, the 
story may show that the monks of Canterbury were already 
planning a new approach and that they awaited the death of 
Archbishop Ralph which, it was now clear, could not be long 
delayed, before urging their case with new vigour and new instru- 
ments. The ignominious failure of 1123 was the result. 

If the views here put forward are accepted, we shall be left with 
a picture of events certainly less dramatic than that which Boehmer 
drew: there is no single villain in the person of Archbishop 
Lanfranc retiring from the royal court at Easter 1072 to make his 
nefarious preparations for renewing the struggle at Pentecost. 
On the contrary, it seems fairly clear that at Easter 1072 a case 
which was supported by the king and the archbishop and a heap 
of not very convincing but plausible arguments and evidences, had 
very little to fear in a body of Norman and English bishops and 
abbots, even in the presence of a papal legate—especially when 
the only opposition came from an archbishop whose see was in 
ruins, and who lacked a properly constituted chapter and the means 
of supporting his arguments with evidence. It was the growth 
of a chapter at York with its own corporate pride and determination 
which made the York case so formidable, and stiffened the opposi- 
tion of archbishops who, if left to themselves, might well have 
succumbed to the atmosphere of the royal court and the superior 
authority of Canterbury. The other important change was the 
growth of papal authority and the accompanying conviction that 
arguments from history and inferences from ambiguous documents 
were useless without distinct papal authority for such a departure 
from common usage as that contained in the primatial claims of 
Canterbury. The forgeries were the answer to this situation. 
They were a clumsy attempt to manipulate the new forces of the 
world by men with little experience of the world, and their failure 
was immediate and complete. 

As for Eadmer’s part in producing the forgeries, I do not 
think that, without a great deal of special pleading, he can be 
1 Historia Novorum, p. 296. 
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cleared from the charge of knowing that the privileges were 
forgeries and knowing that his account of their origin was false. 
But there is no evidence that he was himself responsible for the 
forgeries. On the contrary it is likely that he put his trust in 
arguments which he had long believed to be sufficient : arguments 
from Bede, from the historic position of Canterbury, from the 
authority of Lanfranc and the events of 1072. He was the intimate 
friend and adviser of the two archbishops, Anselm and Ralph, 
whose policies in the eyes of many members of the community 
had weakened the position of the church of Canterbury. His 
standing in the monastic community had been shaken by the 
failure of Archbishop Ralph, and by his own failure, as many 
thought, to stand by the archbishop during the disastrous year, 
1119; possibly also by his failure to uphold the rights of Canter- 
bury in Scotland in 1120. He was an elderly man in poor health, 
whose thoughts more and more reverted to the past. He seems 
little fitted to inaugurate a new and more aggressive policy. But 
he believed in its justice, and he may well have condoned its methods. 

Finally, Lanfranc’s responsibility for the production of the for- 
geries must be reduced to this: if he had not by a mixture of per- 
suasiveness, force of character, and royal support been so successful 
in 1072, the primatial claim of Canterbury could never have arisen 
at a later date; and if he had not failed to obtain from Rome the 
privilege he saw to be necessary, there would have been no need 
for forgery. In arguing his case at Winchester in 1072 he used 
arguments which certainly distorted the facts of history, but not 
more than is inevitable when legal claims are based on distant 
and uncertain events. In his report to the pope he confused the 
issue by a parade of evidence which amounted to less than he 
wished to suggest, but he did not support his primatial claims 
with forged documents. He used a forged papal privilege to 
maintain the monastic community in Canterbury Cathedral; but 
in this he may himself have been imposed upon like everyone 
else until modern times. 


R. W. SourHERN 
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The Early Stuarts and the Irish Peerage 


DISTINGUISHING mark of the early Stuart monarchs was 

their extravagant distribution of titles of honour in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The English peerage, which had remained 
fairly constant for three centuries and numbered fifty-nine lay lords 
at Elizabeth’s death, was itself enlarged by the creation of fifty-six 
new peers in the reign of James I and sixty-four in that of his son. 
Motives for such largesse in England were multiple: to reward 
service or add lustre to the new dynasty, to humour courtiers and 
favourites, to strengthen the court party in the house of lords, to 
provide for emergency needs or to line the pockets of the duke of 
Buckingham through the sale of peerages. Whatever the motive 
the rash disposition of noble titles did nothing to endear the Stuart 
monarchy to the older aristocracy, and indeed encouraged the 
growth of a less than loyal parliamentary opposition during the 
first four decades of the seventeenth century. 

A similar augmentation of the peerage in Ireland was an early 
Stuart function whose nature and effects, however, have received 
much less attention from historians. Here the process did not 
commence immediately, as it did in England, and its origins were 
not connected with the early exuberance of a king who had ac- 
quired a rich new crown and felt called upon to adorn great men of 
the realm with the stamp of royal beneficence. When James—more 
than a dozen years after coming to England—finally took an active 
interest in the Irish peerage, he was motivated by more practical 
considerations and was suffering considerable disillusionment in his 
expectations of playing the clean-cut réle of benevolent monarch 
by divine right. Though soon falling into a thoroughly ignoble 
pattern, the drastic enlargement of the Irish peerage was begun 
as a means of curbing the power of Irish nationalist and Catholic 


leadership, and ultimately harnessing Ireland more closely to the 
Crown. 


4 My count from G. E. C[okayne], The Complete Peerage, ed. Vicary Gibbs and 
others (London, 1910-53), vols. i-xiii; original edn. (London, 1887-98), vols. vii and 
viii. The figures exclude a handful of peers restored or confirmed in the two reigns. 
Knights likewise mushroomed, more than 3,400 knights bachelor coming out of the 
early Stuart period in contrast with less than goo produced in Elizabeth’s reign. See 
William A. Shaw, The Knights of England (London, 1906), ii. 70-221. 
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At the accession of James, the Irish peers numbered twenty-five." 
Only three new peers were created in the first thirteen years of the 
reign, and they in no way reflected the subsequent Stuart programme, 
The ennoblement in 1603 of Theobald Butler and Rory O’Donnell 
related to Tudor policy, while Lord Deputy Sir Arthur Chichester’s 
elevation as Baron Chichester of Belfast in 1613 was hardly more 
than his expected reward for having capably filled the most exalted 
post in Ireland for nearly a decade.* During these years, James had 
his hands full in England trying to force his will on a recalcitrant 
parliament and reconcile, in the interests of the Crown, divergent 
political and national sentiments. Ireland required less attention. 
The submission of Tyrone, O’Donnell, and other clan leaders ir 
1602-3 had brought relative quiet to the Irish scene after years of 
agitation and open rebellion. Chichester watched the Irish lords 
and chieftains with such a sharp eye that Tyrone is said to have 
complained of being unable to drink ‘ a full carouse of Sack, but the 
State within few hours was advertised thereof ’.* 

A discourse on Ireland presented to James in 1603 by Richard 
Hudson, an Anglo-Irish resident of the Pale, describing conditions 
that fostered Irish rebelliousness and suggesting equitable remedies, 
apparently evoked little interest from the king. Hudson observed 
that before Henry VIII's time a number of English peers had held 
titles and lands in Ireland while several Irish nobles had enjoyed 
honour and possessions in England; but since then the non- 
resident Englishmen had been forced to surrender their honours and 
lands in Ireland and by various means the Irish had lost their holdings 
in England. Lamenting the fact that the English nobility were no 
longer so interested in Ireland’s welfare, while conversely the 
nobility of Ireland had lost that credit in England enjoyed by their 

1 These were, Fen een at erie ee ba ee 
Tyrone, Thomond, and Clanricarde; Viscounts Barry .(or Barrymore, Buttevant), 
Fermoy, Gormanston, and Mountgarrat ; and Barons Athenry, Courcy of Kinsale, 
Kerry and Lixnawe, Slane, Delvin, Howth, Killeen, Dunsany, Trimleston, Dunboyne, 
Upper Ossory, Louth, Le Power and Coroghmore, Inchiquin, Bourke of Castle Connell, 
and Caher. 

* Butler’s ennoblement as Viscount Butler of Tulleophelim (Carlow) was the ful- 
filment of Elizabeth’s neglected promise to reward his uncle and father-in-law, the earl 
of Ormond and Ossory, one of the late queen’s most loyal Irish subjects. See Ormond 
to Cecil, 15 July 1603, Public Record Office, State Papers, Ireland, 63/215 : 80 [cited 
hereafter as S.P, 63]; James to Ormond, 10 September 1603, Bodleian Library, Carte 
Papers, xxx, fo, 44 [old numbering]; Cokayne, Complete Peerage, new edn., ii. 452. 
oO” Donnell’s clevation as earl of Tyrconnel was consonant with a policy inauguraged by 
Henry VIII of raising to the rank of earl those chiefs of great Irish houses who consented 
to relinquish some of the independent power they exercised over their clans and to hold 
their lands in terms of English, rather than Irish, tenure (ibid. iii. 228 n., 229 n.). Tyr- 
connel was a younger brother of Hugh Roe O’Donnell, who had fled to Spain after 
Kinsale. Chichester was ennobled just before the meeting of the first Stuart parliament 
in Dublin. James assured him that the honour had long been deferred only that it 
might appear more lustrous on this occasion (Richard Bagwell, Ireland under the Stuarts 
and during the Interregnum (London, 1909-16), i. 111). 

* David Lloyd, State-W orthies, 2nd edn. (London, 1670), p. 754. 
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ancestors, Hudson implied a hope that the situation might be 
reversed. But if James longed for a union of England and Scotland 
to form an integral whole, his want of sympathy for the Irish 
prevented him from entertaining thoughts of any real integration of 
English and Irish interests. The problem was simply to bring 
Ireland into total submission to the Crown. Typifying the king’s 
views was the Ulster Plantation opened in 1610 and allowing the 
distribution of forfeited Ulster lands to English and Scottish 
colonists, English servitors—either in a military or civil capacity—in 
Ireland, and natives of the planted counties known to be pro-English. 
Bacon hailed the move as a great step toward ‘ civilizing’ the 
people of Ireland and increasing the security of England, but ignored 
the clear injustice of a plan which left a mere fraction of the land to 
the Irish.? 

After 1610, circumstances gradually turned the attention of the 
Crown to the Irish peerage as one agency through which the English 
hold on Ireland might be strengthened. The growing band of 
‘landed Englishmen and Scots in Ireland provided a reservoir of 
Protestant landlords who might be introduced into the Irish peerage 
to counteract the power of the Catholic lords. In 1611 a madest 
beginning in this regard was artlessly proposed by Sir Oliver 
Lambart, an English gentleman who had fought under Essex in the 
Irish wars, had subsequently served the Crown in Ireland as sergeant- 
major of the army, governor of Connaught, and member of the 
privy council, and had received large grants of land in Leinster 
besides a later allotment in the Ulster Plantation.? When the lord 
marshal’s place was granted in reversion to Sir Charles Wilmot, 
Lambart, who had believed himself in line for the post, brought his 
grievance before the king in England. Conceding the wrong, 
James asked how it might be redressed. Lambart boldly replied 
that since the Irish nobility was numerically small, weak in English 
blood, and generally averse to English politics and religion, and 
whereas Lord Deputy Chichester, Lord Marshal Sir Richard Wing- 
field, and he were all landed permanently in Ireland, it would be 
appropriate for His Majesty to create Chichester viscount and the 
other two barons of that realm.‘ Finding Lambart’s suit reason- 
able, and having already decided to advance several men to Irish 
dignities for the projected meeting of his first Irish parliament, 

1 Calendar of the State-Papers Relating to Ireland, 1603-1606 (London, 1872), pp. 230-9. 
This reference cited hereafter as Ca/. S.P. Ire. 

* Francis Bacon, ‘ Certain Considerations Touching the Plantation in Ireland ’, 
December or January 1608-9, James Spedding, The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon 
(London, 1861-74), iv. 117-20. 

® Chichester to Salisbury, November 1610, P.R.O., S.P. 63/229 : 135 ; Calendar of the 
Carew Manuscripts, 1603-1624, ed. J. S. Brewer and W. Bullen (London, 1873), 
pp. 229, 242, 396. This reference cited hereafter as Ca/. Carew MSS. 


4 Sir Thomas Lake to Salisbury, 12 April 1611, P.R.O., S.P. Dom. (James I) 14/63 : 
30. 
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James turned the proposal over to Salisbury, who in turn sought 
advice from the lord deputy. But Chichester, appalled at Lambart’s 
brashness, firmly disclaimed any prior knowledge of the proposition 
and refused to countenance a move so effected as to excite jealousy 
among other deserving servants of the Crown in Ireland. 

Chichester’s opposition was undoubtedly responsible for the 
failure of Wingfield or Lambart or any other, except the lord deputy 
himself, to receive an Irish peerage for several more years. But the 
idea of a purposeful English infiltration of the Irish lords had been 
voiced. New colour was lent to the notion when an Irish parliament 
failed signally to respect the monarch’s will despite elaborate pains 
to secure the election of an amenable lower house and the expecta- 
tion that careful management of the Lords would hold that chamber 
firm. Lasting through seven sessions between May 1613 and 
October 1615, the first Stuart parliament in Ireland rejected most of 
the proposed legislation.? Probably a result of the parliamentary 
fiasco was a royal order in 1615 for the education in England of the 
male heirs of several Irish lords, all of whom were Catholic, and 
three of whom—Lords Gormanston, Delvin, and Trimleston—were 
reckoned among the principal disturbers in parliament. But any 
benefits from this attempt to impress English traditions and institu- 
tions upon young Irish noble blood would be for a future generation 
to reap. 

To accelerate the dilution of Irish particularism, the idea of 
stocking the Irish peerage with Protestant landlords seemed to hold 
promise. The landed Protestants were already in Ireland, the 
existing Irish house of lords had clearly revealed its stubborn 
disposition, and James was by no means finicky about creating new 
titles of nobility in quantity. Perhaps he remembered, as a secon- 
dary incentive, Bacon’s suggestion that the cautious ennoblement of 
Ulster undertakers ‘may draw some persons of great estate and 
means into the action, to the great furtherance and supply of the 
charges thereof.’* The king was certainly hard-up for money and 
welcomed any means of meeting the expenses of Ireland without 
recourse to the treasury. At any rate, in 1616 a generous enlarge- 


1 Chichester to Salisbury, 13 May 1611, Cal. S.P. Ire., 1611-1614, pp. 55-7. 

* See T. W. Moody, ‘ The Irish Parliament under Elizabeth and James 1: a General 
Survey ’, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, x\v (1939), 54, $5 ; Bagwell, Ireland under 
the Stuarts, i, chap. vii. 

5 Cal. Carew MSS., 1603-1624, p. 275 ; Cal. S.P. Ire., 1615-1625, pp. 53, 83. Some of 
the Irish lords probably failed to comply readily with the order, for in 1618 another was 
issued containing a list of five eldest sons to be educated in England, two of whom had 
figured in the earlier list (ibid. pp. 210-13). About the same time young Conn O’Neill, 
son of the attainted and outlawed earl of Tyrone, was brought to Eton to be educated 
at royal expense (Frederick Devon, ed., Isswes of the Exchequer (London, 1836), pp. 184, 
189, 210; T. W. Moody, ‘ The School Bills of Conn O’Neill at Eton, 1615-22’, Irish 
Historical Studies, ii (September 1940), 189-202). 

* Spedding, Bacon, iv. 121. 
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ment of the Irish peerage was inaugurated with the creation of five 
peers: Sir Thomas Ridgeway as Baron Ridgeway of Gallen- 
Ridgeway (Queen’s), Sir Edward Brabazon as Lord Brabazon, baron 
of Ardee (Louth), Sir Gerald Moore as Baron Moore of Mellefont 
(Louth), George Tuchet (or Touchet) eleventh Baron Audley of 
Heleigh in England as Baron Audley of Orier (Armagh) and earl of 
Castlehaven (Cork), and Sir Richard Boyle as Baron Boyle of 
Youghall (Cork). 

The first three were typically active figures in Ireland, landed 
there and in England, members of the gentry. Ridgeway and 
Moore had distinguished themselves in the Irish wars against 
Tyrone and later served in various civil and military capacities ; 
Brabazon and Moore were Irish councillors. Lord Audley, now 
sixty-five years of age, had gone to Ireland in his youth, sold his 
Staffordshire estates and purchased lands in Munster, and fought in 
the Irish wars. Later he acquired a maximum parcel of three 
thousand acres in the Ulster Plantation for himself, while procuring 
another eight thousand acres adjoining—in portions of two thousand 
each—for his two sons and his two sons-in-law, Sir Edward Blount 
and Sir John Davies. Though rough and barren, these lands were 
satisfactorily improved, and Audley was gratified with an earldom 
befitting his position.2? The most celebrated of the 1616 creations, 
however, was Sir Richard Boyle, who had come penniless to Ireland 
in 1588 to seek his fortune and by 1616 held estates said to be worth 
£12,000 a year.* From the English point of view, he benefited 
himself no more than Ireland, where he built thirteen castles, 
founded several towns, organized industries such as linen-weaving 
and iron-smelting, and imported numerous English settlers. As 
the leading planter in Munster, and one whom Professor Curtis has 
called ‘ the outstanding example of the new magnate type that had 


1 John Nichols, The Progresses, Processions, and Magnificent Festivities of King James the 
First (London, 1828), ii. 491 n. ; Cokayne, Complete Peerage, new edn.., ii. 269 ; iv. 462 ; 
Dorothea Townshend, The Life and Letters of the Great Earl of Cork (London, 1904), 
p. 7. Ridgeway held 4,000 and Moore 1,000 acres in the Ulster Plantation (Ca/. S.P. 
Ire., 1611-1614, p. 317; 161f-162f, pp. 221, 225, 226; Cal. Carew MSS., 1603-1624, 
passim). 1n 1627 Brabazon’s son and heir was promoted to the earldom of Meath. It 
was reported in 1613 that Ridgeway had offered £3,000 for'a barony but failed to obtain 
it (Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers Preserved in the Bodleian Library, ed. O. Ogle and 
W. H. Bliss (Oxford, 1872), i. 7). 

* Cal. S.P. Ire., 1615-1625, pp. 92, 93 ; Cal. Carew MSS., 1603-1624, pp. 224, 231, 
410. When the Plantation was opened Audley had petitioned the king for 100,000 
acres in Tyrone which he proposed to plant in a grandiose manner with forts, colleges, 
free schools, hospitals, thirty-three castles, and thirty-three towns (Ca/. S.P. Ire., 1608- 
1610, pp. 258, 259). The lord deputy thought him too miserly to execute such a plan 
and declared that the acres requested were ‘ more then the whole countie is found att 
by the booke of survaye’ (Chichester to Salisbury, 13 October 1609, P.R.O., S.P. 
63/227 ; 140). 

3Cal. S.P. Ire., 1603-1606, p. 139; Historical Manuscripts Commission, Tenth 
Report, Appendix vi (London, 1885), p. 84; Edmund Curtis, A History of Ireland, 
sth edn. (London, 1945), p. 237- 
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supplanted the lords and chiefs of Ireland ’, he was a logical choice 
for ennoblement.? 


Over the next three years, 1617 to 1619, the Irish peerage was 
further bolstered with nine members. Two of the new peers, 
Sir Randal MacDonnell and Theobald Bourke, were Irish.? Three 
others, Sir Oliver Lambart, Sir Richard Wingfield, and Mountjoy 
Blount, were Englishmen landed in Ireland. The remaining four 
were Scots, three of whom were connected with the Ulster Planta- 
tion. James Hamilton, created Lord Hamilton, baron of Strabane 
(Tyrone), was heir of the earl of Abercorn who was undertaker of 
4,500 acres in Tyrone ; while Andrew Stewart, made Baron Castle- 
Stuart (Tyrone), together with his two sons held another 4,500 acres 
in the same county.’ Sir James Balfour, created Lord Balfour, 
baron of Glenawley (Fermanagh), was a younger brother of Lord 


Balfour of Burleigh who was undertaker of 4,500 acres in Tyrone 
and Fermanagh.‘ 


The fourth Scotsman, Richard (Preston) Lord Dingwall, en- 
nobled as baron of Dunmore (Kilkenny) and earl of Desmond in 
1619, departed completely from the general pattern, his honours 
being tainted with the marks of court favourite and sycophant of 
Buckingham.’ In a sense, Dingwall’s creation symbolized the 


wreckage of the policy—as it experienced the Villiers touch—of 
introducing Protestant blood into the Irish peerage on a merit basis. 


1 Curtis, History of Ireland, p. 237 ; ‘ Richard Boyle’, Dictionary of National Biography, 
ed. L. Stephen and S. L. Lee (New York, 1908), vol. ii. In 1613 Lord Chancellor 
Dr. Thomas Jones recommended Boyle to the court as a man of ‘ manie good partes of 
stayednes, wisdome, honestye & good discretion ’, who, of all the Munster undertakers, 
had ‘ layd the best foundation of a civill plantation of englesh tenannts ’ (A. B. Grosart, 
ed., The Lismore Papers (London, 1886-88), 2nd series, i. 155). 

* Bourke was created baron of Brittas (Limerick) to settle a dispute with a nephew 
over the baronial dignity of Castle Connell (P.R.O., S.P. 63/234: 13; 235: 51, $23 
Cal. S.P. Ire., Addenda, 1625-1660, pp. 93-7). 

3 Cal. S.P. Ire., 1611-1614, p. 317 ; 1615-1625, p. 221 ; Cal. Carew MSS., 1603-1624, 
PP. 77, 409, 413. Stewart, formerly third Lord Ochiltree in Scotland, had ruined his 
estate through extravagance, and received royal consent to sell his Scottish lands and 
resign his Scottish title to a cousin. 

* Cal. S.P. Ire., 161f-1625, p. 223; Cal. Carew MSS., 1603-1624, pp. 76, 233, 412. 

5 Preston, a minor favourite of James, had received the Scottish dignity of Dingwall 
in 1609. Five years later the king arranged his marriage with the widowed daughter 
and only child of the tenth earl of Ormond. When the latter died in the following year, 
the earldom descended to a nephew, Walter Butler, but Dingwall claimed most of the 
estate in the right of his wife. A long contest ensued between Dingwall and the eleventh 
earl of Ormond, with George Villiers supporting the former. In 1618 James, to whom 
the case had been referred, awarded nearly half of Ormond’s land to Dingwall, and in 
the next year created him earl of Desmond in order to provide him with a title com- 
mensurate with his Irish estates. It was believed that Villiers, always seeking a reduc- 
tion in the power and prestige of the great nobles in all three kingdoms, goaded James 
to support Dingwall’s dubious claims in order to depress the loyal house of Ormond. 
See Thomas Carte, The Life of James, Duke of Ormonde, new edn. (Oxford, 1851), i. 
p. cxx ; Cal. Carew MSS., 1603-1624, pp. 386, 387; P.R.O., S.P. 63/235 : 21; H.M.C., 
Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquess of Ormonde, 14th Report, Appendix vii (London, 
1902-20), i. 15, 16; ii. 347-63. Much of the information in the last named source is 
muddled chronologically or factually erroneous. 
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By 1619 the English peerage as a place of reward was ready to burst 
at the seams ; the sale of English titles, begun in 1615 in an atmos- 
phere of chronic fiscal difficulties, was lagging ; Crown lands had 
been alarmingly depleted ; and the royal purse was virtually empty. 
Under these conditions, the rapacious Buckingham cast his eyes 
increasingly upon Ireland as fertile soil for rewarding less haughty 
followers with titles, either bestowed freely or sold at rates far 
cheaper than those of English peerages. Despite a growing body 
of criticism surrounding the Irish creations after 1619, neither James 
nor Charles, completely under Buckingham’s spell, lifted a hand to 
prevent the perversion of the original scheme. 

The criticism stemmed principally from three sources: the 
multiplicity of Irish creations, the quality of many of the new peers, 
and the manner in which peerages were acquired. The multiplicity 
of Irish creations—as of creations in the English peerage over the 
same period—was naturally a matter of concern to the aristocratic 
segments of society. The sixty-one additions to the Irish peerage 
between 1620 and 1629, on top of the seventeen peers created by 
James prior to 1620, were not necessitated by any plan. Under the 
most favourable conditions—had, for example, each of the new 
peers held a position of eminence in Ireland—such an overwhelming 
accretion to a theoretically elite body was dangerous policy in the 
early seventeenth century without the background of rigorous abso- 
lutism supported by a powerful military force and civil bureaucracy. 
A moderate and tactful enlargement of the Irish peerage might have 
achieved a measure of success in reinforcing England’s hand in 
Ireland, but instead of being irrigated, the Irish peerage was flooded 
with fresh waters. 

Even more distressing was the doubtful quality of many new 
peers after 1619. Some, to be sure, came from the ranks of those 
whose sole or major interests lay in Ireland. Thus a few Irish or 
Anglo-Irish families, usually though not always distinguished by 
their loyalty to the Crown, were ennobled: Sir James Dillon, his 
distant cousin Sir Tibbott Dillon, Lady Lettice Fitzgerald Digby, 
her son Sir Robert Digby, Nicholas Netirvell, Sir Laurence Esmond, 
Sir Dermot O’Mallun, Sir Arthur Magenneise, Sir Dominick 
Sarsfield, Sir Theobald Bourke, his kinsman John Bourke, Sir Bryan 
Maguire, Sir John Taaffe, Sir Roger Jones, Sir Charles Maccarty, 
Sir Pierce Butler, and Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam. Probably the most 


1 Tibbott Dillon, Netirvell, and Magenncise purchased their dignities (see below). 
James Dillon, created baron in 1620 and advanced as earl of Roscommon two years 
later, won his honours, according to his patent, by faithful services and the fact that 
his son had turned Protestant (Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MSS. 323, fo. 74). Esmond 
(constable of Duncannon and major-general of the royal forces in Ireland), John Bourke 
(illegitimate son of the earl of Clanricarde), Theobald Bourke of county Mayo (not to be 
confused with Theobald Bourke of county Limerick, created baron of Brittas in 1618), 
Maguire, Taaffe, Maccarty, and Fitzwilliam presumably acquired their dignities out of 
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notable of the group was Sarsfield, trained in law and raised succes- 
sively as attorney-general, chief justice of Munster, judge of the 
king’s bench, and finally chief justice of the common pleas in 
Ireland. Born in Ireland of English ancestry, one of the most loyal 
of the Anglo-Irish gentry, he was no bad choice for the dignities of 
baron and viscount.! Meanwhile, a dozen of the numerous English 
gentry enrolled in the Irish peerage between 1620 and 1629 might 
rank as suitable subjects whose major interests had been transferred 
to Ireland. Ennobled in the last years of James’s reign were Sir 
Henry Folliot, Sir William Hervy, Sir William Fitzwilliam, Sir 
Tobie Caulfield, Sir Oliver St. John, Sir Charles Wilmot, Sir Henry 
Docwra, Sir Francis Aungier, and Sir Adam Loftus. Each of these 
men was landed in Ireland and active in civil or military affairs there. 
Two of them—St. John as lord deputy and Loftus as lord chancellor 
—occupied the highest official positions in the realm. 

More than a dozen Jacobean creations in Ireland, however, were 
extremely questionable, and under Charles the quality of new peers 
further deteriorated. Of twenty-three English gentlemen whom 
Charles adorned with initial or higher Irish titles between 1625 .and 
1629—not to mention some strange choices among the Irish and 
Anglo-Irish—hardly more than three were even modestly suited to 
their dignities. They may be disposed of quickly. Sir Edward 
Chichester, brother and heir of the former lord deputy, was elevated 
to the latter’s rank and promoted as Viscount Chichester of Carrick- 
fergus. He was a member of the council and holder of several 
governorships in Ireland, but his mediocrity suggests that his 
creation was essentially to perpetuate his brother’s honour. Sir 
Thomas Roper, made baron of Bantry and Viscount Baltinglass 
(Wicklow), was known as:an able foot captain in war and an 
industrious planter in peacetime.* Sir Francis Annesley, the most 
eminent of the trio, had quit England in 1606, acquired exten- 
sive Irish estates, and held several posts in Ireland, including a 
place on the privy council. If his character left much to be 
desired, his réle in Irish affairs provided some background for 
loyalty and service to the Crown as members of the substantial gentry. Lady Digby 
was awatded the title of Baroness Offaly for life as settlement of an inheritance dispute 
with the earl of Kildare. (See P.R.O., S.P. 63/233: 60-70; 234: 28.) O”’Mallun, a 
landed Irishman who never set foot in Ireland, became Baron Glanmullen and Courchy 
(Clare) reputedly through the offices of the Infanta in Brussels, at whose court he spent 
most of his life (Alfred John Kempe, ed., The Loseley Manuscripts (London, 1835), 
p. 468 ; Cokayne, Complete Peerage, new edn., v. 666, 667). Jones (whose father had 
been archbishop of Dublin and lord chancellor of Ireland) was vice-president of 
Connaught, Irish privy councillor, and undertaker of a thousand acres in the Wexford 


Plantation (Cokayne, Complete Peerage, new edn., x. 730, 731; Cal. Carew MSS., 1603- 
1624, p. 327). Butler was a courtier and partisan of Buckingham. 

1 In 1610 Chichester had recommended Sarsfield for the chief justiceship as ‘ a very 
fit man and of good desert’ (Cal. S.P. Ire., 1608-1610, p. 422.) Sarsfield was the first to 
be created baronet of Ireland in 1619. 


2 Ibid, 1615-1625, p. 361. 
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ennoblement early in 1629 as Baron Mountnorris of Mountnorris 
(Armagh). 

But for every Irish peer even sparingly suited to his honour, at 
least two others were objectionable. Some had the slightest if any 
interest in Ireland. Although a real study of the land-holdings of 
Irish peers created by James and Charles remains to be made, it is 
certain that a substantial number were completely landless in 
Ireland, for they were attacked on this account by the English lords 
in 1629 and by the landed members of the Irish Lords in 1634 and 
1639. Casual evidence at hand permits only a conjecture that they 
may have numbered as high as thirty.2) Whether nimerous or not, 
however, they represented an affront to the contemporary concept 
of nobility and underscored the third major criticism of Irish 
creations of the period, the manner in which many peerages were 
acquired. For the creation of almost every Irish peer whose 
eligibility was seriously questionable left the trail of an equally 
dubious motive. The latter might be found in one of three general 
patterns : peerages bestowed upon Englishmen as cheap rewards for 
service commanding some form of royal recognition or recompense, 
peerages granted to Buckingham’s lesser followers or minor courtiers, 
and peerages sold for the Crown’s—or Buckingham’s—advantage. 

The known instances of Irish peerages conferred as cheap 
rewards are relatively few. A case in point is provided by Sir 
Edward Herbert who, deeply in debt after five years as ambassador 
in Paris, was disappointingly rewarded in 1624 with the Irish 
barony of Herbert of Castle Island (after a small estate in County 
Kerry inherited by his wife) and vague promises from Buckingham 
of an English peerage at a later date. Probably in like manner a 
Shropshire knight, Sir Robert Needham, shortly after James’s death 
and according to the late king’s wishes, was made Viscount Kilmorey 
(Queen’s) presumably on the grounds that he and his father had 
served under Essex in Ireland at enormous expense and without 
reimbursement. Two months earlier Sir George Calvert became 


1 Cal. S.P. Ire., 1608-1610, p. 252; Cal. Carew MSS., 1603-1624, passim; * Francis 
Annesley ’, D.N.B., vol. i (1908); Thomas Rymer, Foedera, 2nd edn. (London, 1727-35), 
xviii. 148 ; C. V. Wedgwood, Strafford (London, 1938), pp. 126,127. In 1642 Annesley 
succeeded his kinsman, Henry Power, as viscount of Valentia, to which he had been 
granted reversion in 1621. 

2 As many as nine peers created by James and two dozen by Charles may have been 
landless in Ireland, since no evidence to the contrary has emerged, and certainly they had 
no, or almost no, connections with Ireland. In a few cases, a theoretically landless 
peer may have been heir to lands or may have held them in the right of his wife (as 
Sir Edward Herbert, Lord Dingwall, and Sir Thomas Somerset). 

3 See Sidney L. Lee, The Autobiography of Lord Herbert of Cherbury (London, 1886), 
pp. 183-257. It was only after much canvassing that Herbert, who had joined the 
Villiers entourage as early as 1617, was admitted to the English peerage as Baron 
Herbert of Cherbury (Salop.) in May 1629. 

* Kilmorey, who was probably landless in Ireland, insisted that he did not seek or 
even expect the title, and believed that his elevation owed to his Irish service years 
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Baron Baltimore of Baltimore (Longford) in partial recompense for 
six years spent as principal secretary. A partisan of Buckingham 
until 1624, when he opposed the break with Spain demanded by the 
favourite, the Catholic Calvert came perilously close to disgrace, but 
was finally allowed a graceful exit from politics. He was permitted 
to sell the secretaryship and, having previously been granted estates 
in Ireland, was made an Irish peer.? 

Peerages conferred on minor courtiers or partisans of the favourite 
comprised a more numerous group. A dozen of Buckingham’s kins- 
men—by blood or marriage—were given English titles, and one 
was created in the Scottish peerage.* Meanwhile, two members of 
the family became Irish lords. In May 1622, Sir Thomas Beaumont, 
whose father was Buckingham’s second cousin, was made Viscount 
Beaumont of Swords (Dublin). If, as John Chamberlain observed, 
Beaumont had ‘ no great store of land left’ in England, he appears 
to have had none at all in Ireland, nor connections of any sort there.’ 
But kinship to the favourite easily overrode such shortcomings. 
Later in the same year Buckingham’s nephew, the eight-year-old 
George Feilding, was created Baron Feilding of Lecagh (Tipperary) 
and Viscount Callan (Kilkenny), and granted reversion to the earl- 
dom of Desmond held by Lord Dingwall. The creation was a 
blatant demonstration of nepotism, since it was wholly unjustified 
in respect both to the new peer’s age and the fact that the Feildings 
had no links with Ireland.‘ 

Among the lesser figures around Buckingham who were rewarded 
with Irish dignities was the Welshman, Sir John Vaughan, created 
Baron Vaughan of Molingar (Westmeath) in 1621 and earl of Car- 
berry (Cork) in 1628. Vaughan had served under Essex in Ireland, 
later acquired a thousand acres in the Ulster Plantation, and by 
comparison with some of his contemporaries was not wholly 
unqualified for the honours.’ But he was at best a minor figure in 


before (Kilmorey to Lord Dutton, 15 April 1629, H.M.C., Tenth Report, Appendix iv. 
p. 362; Cokayne, Complete Peerage, new edn., vii. 260, 261). 

1 Florence M. Grier Evans, The Principal Secretary of State (Manchester, 1923), 
pp. 83-6; Chamberlain to Carleton, 12 February 1624/5, Norman Egbert McClure, 
ed., The Letters of John Chamberlain (Philadelphia, 1939), ii. 600 [cited hereafter as 
Chamberlain|; dispatch of Amerigo Salvetti (Tuscan envoy), 28 February 1624/5, 
Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 27962C, fos. 290, 291. 

* These included Buckingham’s mother (made countess of Buckingham for life) ; 
his two brothers, Christopher and John Villiers; his brother-in-law, Sir William 
Feilding ; his stepfather’s brother, Lord Compton ; his half-sister’s husband, Sir John 
Boteler ; and the husbands of several nieces and cousins, including Sir Lionel Cranfield 
and Sir James Ley. A second cousin, Elizabeth Beaumont Ashburnham Richardson, 
was created Baroness Cramond in the Scots peerage. 

3 Chamberlain to Carleton, 27 April 1622, Chamberlain, ii. 434. 

* Possibly, as suggested by Nichols (Progresses, iv. 782 n.), Buckingham overcame the 
latter defect by grants of Irish lands to the little viscount. 

® Cal. S.P. Ire., 1615-1625, p. 225. In 1623, as controller of the prince’s household, 
Vaughan accompanied Charles and Buckingham to Spain in pursuit of the Infanta’s 
hand. The Irish title was probably his reward. 
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both kingdoms. Another was Thomas fourth Lord Cromwell, 
whose father had suffered fine and imprisonment as an ally of Essex, 
and subsequently, having sold or otherwise alienated his English 
estates, settled in Ireland where he acquired the manor of Lecale and 
served as commander of horse.! The younger Cromwell spent much 
time in England fawning on the favourite through whom he was 
graced with an Irish peerage as Viscount Lecale (Down) in 1624.2 

The most notable of Buckingham’s dependents to receive an 
Irish dignity was Sit Edward Conway, a solid English squire with a 
distinguished military record in the Netherlands prior to 1616 when 
he returned to England and attached himself to young Villiers. 
Through the latter he was admitted to the privy council in 1622 and 
appointed principal secretary in the following year. Able soldier 
though he was, Conway lacked both the training and the disposition 
for statecraft. His opinions vacillated to conform to the whims of 
his patron and, still worse, he bordered on illiteracy, James often 
saying, in joke, that his beloved favourite had furnished him with a 
secretary who could neither read nor write.* Nonetheless James 
made him an English baron in 1625, and two years later Charles 
raised him to the Irish peerage as Viscount Killulagh (Antrim). 
The charter of the latter creation frankly acknowledged that the 
title was ‘ procured by the Lord Duke of Buckingham ’.* 

Similar treatment was accorded at least three other English 
gentlemen. In June 1628 Sir Thomas Savile, a younger son of 
Sir John Savile who was raised to the English peerage a month later, 
was made baron of Castlebar and Viscount Savile in Ireland. Both 
he and his father had become staunch supporters of the favourite a 
few years earlier. In 1628 Sir Thomas was returned to parliament 
for the city of York, but was later unseated by petition and forced 
“to take refuge in an Irish barony’. It counted for naught that 
the new lord had no lands or connections in Ireland ; his creation 
was Buckingham’s means of rewarding an embarrassed ally and 
flouting the parliamentary opposition. Less than a month later 


1 Cokayne, Complete Peerage, new edn.., iii. 558 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, 20 Decem- 
ber 1617, Chamberlain, ii, 122. 

* Cromwell’s devotion to Buckingham is attested by an extremely obsequious 
letter to the favourite in 1625 regarding preparations for commanding a ship in the 
Cadiz expedition (Cromwell to Buckingham, 8 September 1625, P.R.O., S.P. Dom. 
(Charles 1) 16/6: 30). Years later his fidelity to the royalist cause in the civil war 
brought promotion to the earldom of Ardglass in Ireland. 

* Evans, Principal Secretary of State, p.79 ; David Mathew, The Jacobean Age (London, 
1938), chap. xvii ; W. H. Long, ed., The Og/ander Memoirs (London, 1888), pp. 159, 160 ; 
Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts . . . Venice, 1621-1623, ed. H. F. Brown and 
A. B. Hinds (London, 1911), pp. 557, 558; Chamberlain to Carleton, 25 January 
1622/3, Chamberlain, ii. 474. 

*P.R.O., S.P. (Docquets) 38/14, 12 March 1626/7. Conway had inherited Irish 
lands from his brother, Sir Fulke Conway (R. F. Williams, ed., The Court and Times of 
Charles the First (London, 1848), i. 209). In 1627 Conway was promoted in the English 
peerage as Viscount Conway of Conway Castle (Caern). 

5 John Forster, Sir John Eliot: a Biography 1390-1632 (London, 1872), i. 422. 
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Sir John Scudamore, a twenty-seven-yeat-old Herefordshire knight : 
apparently as devoid of Irish interests as Savile, became Baron 
Scudamore of Dromore (Down) and Viscount Scudamore of Sligo. ; 
A protégé of Buckingham, he had accompanied the latter to La 
Rochelle in 1627, and about three weeks before his ennoblement had 
ardently defended the duke against various charges hurled in the 
house of commons.! Only slightly older than Scudamore was 
Sir William Monson, whose father had been a minor favourite of 
James. As early as 1618 young William was pushing himself at i 
court, backed by certain anti-Buckingham groups who, it was said, 
‘made account to raise and recover theyre fortunes by setting up 
this new idoll, and tooke great paines in tricking and prancking him 
up, besides washing his face every day with posset-curd’.* Al- 
though James would have none of him, he ultimately won the favour 
of Buckingham—the very man he had hoped to supplant—through 
whose patronage he acquired the Irish dignities despite his reputa- 
tion for dissolute living and constant indebtedness, and his apparent 
indifference to Ireland. : 
The darkest aspect of the early Stuart creations in Ireland was 
afforded by the sale of peerages. Within a dozen years, 1618-29, 
Irish titles were venally obtained by at least twenty persons. The 
Irish peerage market resembled its prototype in England in that 
personal qualifications were largely ignored, partisanship with the 
court party was desirable but not absolutely necessary, ready money 
was the prime consideration, and the receipts were usually turned 
over to Buckingham, his adherents, or other courtiers. There was 
but one marked difference. Whereas an English barony brought 
£10,000 and higher titles usually £5,000 to £10,000 more, an Irish j 
barony cost no more than £1,500 and higher titles normally an i 
additional £1,000 to £2,000. 
To what extent the monies collected were used for public pur- 
poses is difficult to determine. Essentially the sale of peerages, 
whether Irish or English, was a means of granting remuneration or ; 
reward without recourse to the exchequer. Men who were given i 
the ‘ making of a baron ’—the gift of the proceeds from the sale of 
an Irish peerage—might be deserving servants of the Crown whose 
estates had been severely strained thereby ; more often they were 
favourites or courtiers whose claims were threadbare. Buckingham 
himself benefited heavily, although it is true that he devoted a 
considerable portion of his immense wealth to affairs of state. 


. py The Manuscripts of the Earl of Lonsdale, 13th Report, Appendix vii (London, 
1893), p. 46. 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, 28 February 1617/8, Chamberlain, ii. 144. 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, 22 February 1622/3, ibid. ii. 479 ; ‘ William Monson’, 
D.N.B., vol. xiii (1908). 

“Between 1615 and 1628 at least eighteen or twenty persons purchased English 
peerages. See C. R. Mayes, ‘The Sale of Peerages in Early Stuart England’, The 
Journal of Modern History, xix (March 1957), 21-37. 
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Petitions for the making of a baron suggest the peerage market’s 
principal function. Petitions in 1620 from Captain Henry Bell—in a 
debtors’ prison at the time—and in 1621 from James Tobin—in- 
former, adventurer, soldier of fortune—both pleaded indebtedness 
resulting from His Majesty’s service.’ In 1624 Sir Francis Annesley, 
for personal advantage and no doubt backed by Buckingham, sought 
to make Sir Edward Fisher an Irish viscount and councillor, but 
his scheme failed when Lord Deputy Falkland warned the court that 
Fisher was ‘a man of noe more than £300 or {400 a yeare att the 
most, of a daungerous factious spirritt, of noe cleere fame for such a 
degre of honnor ’.? 

The first Irish peerage clearly to smell of the market place was the 
barony of Mountjoy (Tyrone) bestowed early in January 1618 upon 
Mountjoy Blount, illegitimate son of Elizabeth’s last lord deputy, 
youthful courtier, and minor favourite. Chamberlain observed 
that in return for his honour Blount parted with his house and lands 
at Wansted, ‘ but whether to the King or earle of Buckingham I 
know not’. The most startling disclosure of the sale of Irish 
honour appears in an account rendered to the marquess of Bucking- 
ham of ‘all such moeny . . . receyved or . ; . to receyve for his 
L{ordshi]ps use in Ireland’ between 1618 and 1622, and listing the 
sale of nine peerages, eleven baronetcies, four knighthoods, the lord 
chancellorship of Ireland (to Sir Adam Loftus), and a seat in the 
privy council (to Sir Charles Coote). Included is a report on the 
disposition of the £24,750 received, most of which went to Bucking- 
ham via his agents, the remainder being awarded to members of his 
entourage. The account was submitted by Sir Francis Blundell, 

1 Bell to the council, 20 (?) September 1620, Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1619-1623 (London, 1858), p. 178 [cited hereafter as Ca/. S.P. Dom.]; Tobin to 
Carew, 28 January and 27 February 1620/1, Ca/. S.P. Ire., 1615-1625, pp. 313, 316, 317. 
In 1624, as captain of foot in Ireland, Tobin was begging a grant of concealed lands in 
Kilkenny (ibid. p. 531), and about 1628 was seeking the nomination of three Irish 
baronets (ibid. Addenda, 1625-1660, p. 722). 

* Falkland to the earl of Nithesdale, 25 May 1624, H.M.C., Report on the Laing 
Manuscripts (London, 1914), i. 166. Other petitions for the making of Irish peers may 
be found in P.R.O., S.P. 14/146: 81; 14/188: 35; 16/103 : 49. 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, 20 December 1617, Chamberlain, ii. 122. Blount held 
the castle and lands of Mountjoy in fee farm from the Crown. In 1627 he married one 
of Buckingham’s nieces, and in the next year was raised to the English peerage as earl 
of Newport. The sale of Irish peerages was rumoured at least as early as 5 April 1617 
when Chamberlain wrote to Carleton (ibid. p. 69) the doubtful news that a Scottish danc- 
ing courtier named ‘ Abercrommie ’ had the making of two Irish barons. 

* Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS. 1581, fo. 411. The largest block of receipts was paid to 
Buckingham through ‘ Mr. Oliver’, presumably the Richard Oliver mentioned fre- 
quently as ‘ the Duke’s receiver ’, ‘ the Duke’s man ’ (see Ca/. S.P. Dom., iv-vi, passim). 
Other proceeds went to Richard Graham (or Grimes), Buckingham’s master of horse ; 
Sir John Hippesley, agent of the favourite in various capacities ; Sir Edward Villiers, 
Buckingham’s half-brother; Endymion Porter, his Spanish secretary; and ‘ Mr. 
Shelton ’, who was probably Richard Shelton, son of a Birmingham mercer, and em- 
ployed variously by Buckingham through whose means, most likely he became solicitor- 


general in 1625 (‘ Sir Richard Shelton, Sheldon, or Shilton ’, D.N.B., vol. xviii [1908}). 
He may have been the ‘ Mr. Shelton’ mentioned as the duke’s kinsman in a letter of 
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one of the favourite’s numerous agents, who was himself granted 
the proceeds from the making of five Irish baronets, ‘ which ’, he 
intoned at the end of the report, ‘ amongst other your L[ordshi]ps 
favours I shall ever acknowledge, with my humble thancks, and 
prayers ”. 

The first to figure in Blundell’s list was Sir Randal MacDonnell, 
who paid the unusually high sum of £5,000 to become Viscount 
Dunluce (Antrim) in the summer of 1618. The son of a Scoto- 
Irish chieftain, MacDonnell had joined the Tyrone rebellion in its 
early stages, but then made his submission and fought against 
O’Neill. His reward had been a knighthood and more than 
300,000 acres in Antrim. Continued loyalty brought admission to 
the Irish council, appointment as lord lieutenant of Antrim, and the 
grant of Dunluce castle.? In a somewhat similar class was the Irish 
knight Sir Tibbott Dillon, an old man who had spent many years 
commanding an independent troop in Ireland during Elizabeth’s 
reign, and soon after James’s accession had complained of lack 
of preferment despite great financial sacrifices.* If his ennoble- 
ment in March 1622 as Viscount Dillon of Castillo Gallin (Mayo) 
was a belated reward, he was still obliged to surrender £2,500 
for it. 

Of different hue were three other Irish buyers. Richard (Nugent) 
Lord Delvin, a Catholic peer of Tudor vintage, had a chequered 
career prior to 1621 that included involvement in the Tyrone- 
Tyrconnel intrigues culminating in the flight of the earls, imprison- 
ment, escape, surrender, forgiveness and the grant of new lands, and 
renewed trouble with the Crown as one of the recalcitrants in the 


1625 printed in Williams, ed., Court and Times of Charles the First, i. 285. ‘The £400 from 
the making of four knights went to Lady Audrey Walsingham, favourite of Anne of 
Denmark, and joint keeper, with her husband, of the queen’s wardrobe. 

1 Blundell (d. 1625) went to Ireland early in the century, acted for a while as Secretary 
Winwood’s Irish secretary, sat in the parliament of 1613-15, and was granted land in the 
Wexford Plantation. Knighted in 1618, in 1622 he became ireland’s third baronet, and 
obtained the posts of vice-treasurer and receiver-general in Ireland (Ca/. S.P. Dom., 
1611-1619, passim; Cal. S.P. Ire., 1611-1614, passim; Cal. Carew MSS., 1603-1624, 
passim ; Shaw, Knights of England, ii. 167 ; G. E. Cokayne, Complete Baronetage (Exeter, 
1900-6), i. 224, 225). 

* MacDonnell’s purchase, as well as the next eight described, appears in Blundell’s 
account (Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS. 1581, fo. 411). Blundell negotiated also with SirJohn 
Fitzgerald, who sought a viscounty (Blundell to Buckingham, 11 December 1621, 
P.R.O., S.P. 14/124: 29), but without success. 

® Dillon to Cecil, 13 July 1604, P.R.O., S.P. 63/216: 29. 

* The money was originally assigned to the earl of Oxford who was suing the Crown 
for relief against pressing indebtedness. But Oxford, long one of Buckingham’s 
strongest critics, soon quarrelled definitively with the favourite and went to the Tower. 
It is unlikely that he ever received the money, which appears to have been sequestered 
by the Crown pending later disposition (“ Henry de Vere’, D.N.B., vol. xx (1908) ; 

John Wright to Sir Nathaniel Rich, 11 October 1622, P.R.O. (on deposit), Duke of 
aoa MSS., fos. 181, 186, 189). Blundell’s report of Dillon’s bought honour is 
the only one corroborated elsewhere. See ibid. fos. 174, 175, 181, 186, 189; P.R.O., 
S.P. (Docquets) 38/12, 25 October 1622. 
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parliament of 1613-15.1_ But again he was forgiven, and to the 
amazement of some was promoted as earl of Westmeath in 1621 after 
disgorging {£1,500 to Endymion Porter. Scarcely less curious 
were the creations of Nicholas Netirvell as Viscount Netirvell of 
Dowth (Meath) and Sir Arthur Magenneise as Viscount Magenneise 
of Iveagh (Down) for the sum of £2,000 each. The Netirvells were 
generally ranked with the most stubborn Catholics of the Irish 
gentry. Magenneise, member of the old Gaelic aristocracy and 
son-in-law of the earl of Tyrone with a 22,000-acre estate in Ulster, 
was reckoned, along with Westmeath, one of the most dangerous 
men in Ireland in 1625. Conferring peerages on men of doubtful 
loyalties may have been a means of winning their support, but 
selling the titles suggests a mere business routine. 

The four remaining buyers listed by Blundell were English 
subjects who had taken up military careers in Ireland: Sir Tobie 
Caulfield, created Lord Caulfield, baron of Charlemont (Armagh) in 
1620; Sit Henry Power, made Viscount Valentia (Kerry), and 
Sir Edward Blayney, baron of Monaghan, in 1621; and Gerald, 
Lord Moore of Mellefont—who had attained his rank in 1616—pro- 
moted as Viscount Moore of Drogheda (Louth) in 1622. All four 
were landed in Ireland where they were members of the council and 
holders of various governorships, and all had fought in the wars 
against Tyrone. Caulfield, Power, and Blayney were captains of 
foot, Caulfield was master of ordnance, and Moore was president of 
Munster. These qualifications being too modest, each was obliged 
to enrich the favourite’s coffers, Caulfield and Power disgorging 
£2,000 each, Blayney £1,500, and Moore £1,000. 

Besides the nine purchasing peers revealed in Blundell’s account, 
at least two others acquired merchandised honour in Ireland between 
1618 and 1622. Early in 1619 Sir Richard Wingfield became an 
Irish lord as Viscount Powerscourt (Wicklow). Despite a lifetime 
of military and civil service in Ireland, Wingfield paid, according to 
Chamberlain, £2,000 ‘ besides other charges ’ to Lord Haddington, 


1* Richard Nugent’, D.N.B., vol. xiv (1908) ; Ca/. Carew MSS., 1603-1624, p. 275 ; 
Edmund Lodge, I//ustrations of British History (London, 1791), iii. 333 n. Lodge seems 
to have overlooked Delvin’s rédle in the parliament of 1613-15 when he observed that 
after 1608 Delvin ‘ conducted himself so well . . . that James created him Earl of 
Westmeath in 1621’. A document listing the most dangerous men in Ireland in 1625 
characterized Westmeath as ‘ heretofore farre dipped in treason’ (Ca/. S.P. Ire., 1625- 
1632, Pp. 75)- 

* Cal. S.P. Ire., 1611-1614, Pp. 454- 

® Curtis, History of Ireland, p. 231 ; Cal. S.P. Ire., 1625-1632, p. 75. Magenneise’s 
patent is dated 18 July 1623, although the creation is noted in Blundell’s account, 
dated 12 May 1622. Probably the patent was unaccountably delayed long after the 
transaction had been completed. 

* Cokayne, Complete Peerage, new edn.., ii. 186, 187 ; iii. 134, 135 ; iv. 462; Cal. S.P. 
Ire., 1603-1625, passim; Cal. Carew MSS., 1603-1624, passim; Sir Bernard Burke, 
A Genealogical History of the Dormant, Abeyant, Forfeited, and Extinct Peerages of the British 
Empire (London, 1866), iii. 443. 
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one of James’s Scottish favourites.! In the next year, Richard, Lord 
Boyle, ennobled in 1616, was promoted as Viscount Dungarvon 
and earl of Cork following laborious negotiations through Sir 
Edward Villiers. In the final contract Boyle engaged to pay 
Sir Edward £500 for the wardship of his sons and another £4,000 
for the earldom.? As if the pecuniary considerations touching his 
new honours enhanced their value, on the day his patent arrived the 
earl confided his joy to his diary : 
ffor which great addicon of earthly honours, God make me and my 
heires thankcfull to the Almighty, and to his sacred Maty. And 
that it maie continew unspotted in the name of the Boyles and my 
posteretie untill the end of the world. amen. the ffees wherof in 
England and Ireland stood me in cccvl, iiij§, iiij4 ster:, besides 
4500! ster: otherwise paid.® 


Since Wingfield and Boyle did not negotiate through Blundell, 
other prospective buyers may have taken a similar course. More- 
over, Blundell handled the market only in Ireland, and any buyers in 
England would presumably have fallen outside his bailiwick. 
Suspicious indeed are the creations of Sir William Maynard, a minor 
courtier and gentleman of the privy chamber without apparent con- 
nections with Ireland, and Sir Edward Gorges, who seems to have 
been active only in Wiltshire affairs and was probably never in Ireland 
in his life. But for the remainder of James’s reign a single clearly 
defined peerage transaction in Ireland has been uncovered, that of 
Thomas, Lord Ridgeway, promoted to the earldom of Londonderry 
in 1623. Sometime previous to the event, a Scottish knight named 
Sir James Erskine, a younger son with meagre fortune, came to 
Ireland armed with a royal grant for the making of an earl. The 
honour was offered to several lords on easy terms before Ridgeway, 
who in 1616 had been the first Ulster undertaker to be ennobled, 
took up the bargain. In return for the earldom, Ridgeway sur- 
rendered to Erskine 2,500 acres in county Tyrone, and reversion to 
the castle and demesne of Agher lying adjacent.‘ 

Not until July 1627, in the reign of Charles, does another buyer 
emerge : Sir Nicholas Saunderson, a member of the English gentry 

1 Chamberlain to Carleton, 6 February 1618/9, ibid. ii. 211. Noting the new vis- 
count’s age, his childlessness, and the fact that his wife was already a baroness, Chamber- 
lain observed that ‘ sure the monie might have ben many wayes better bestowed then 
upon so short a blaze’. According to another source, Wingfield paid £2,500 (R. F. 
Williams, ed., The Court and Times of James the First (London, 1849], ii. 137). Wingfield 
was an Irish councillor, member of the council of Munster, holder of extensive lands 
in Wicklow, and grantee of 2,000 acres in the Ulster and 1,000 in the Wexford Plantation 
(Cal. S.P. Ire., 1615-1623, p. 226; Cal. Carew MSS., 1603-1624, passim). 

2 Boyle’s diary, Grosart, ed., Lismore Papers, 1st ser., i. 254-69 ; Townshend, Great 
Earl of Cork, pp. 95-7. * Grosart, ed., Lismore Papers, 1st ser., i. 269. 

‘* The Life of James Spottiswoode, Lord Bishop of Clogher’, The Spottiswoode 
Miscellany, ed. James Maidment (Edinburgh, 1844, 1845), i. 104, 105. The transfer of 


property, appearing nominally as a sale of lands, occurred in August 1622, but Ridgeway 
did not receive his patent until a year later. 
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engaged in capitalistic enterprise, elevated for an undisclosed sum 
as Baron Saunderson of Bantry (Cork) and Viscount Castleton 
(Limerick).1 Of the five Irish peers created between 28 February 
and 4 March 1628, four were certainly purchasers, while the fifth, 
Sir Bryan Maguire, made baron on the supposed grounds of his 
and his father’s loyalty to the Crown, is not above suspicion. 
Leading the parade were the second and third sons and the son-in- 
law of the earl of Cork. The former, Lewis and Roger Boyle, aged 
eight and seven, became baron of Bandon Bridge and Viscount 
Boyle of Kinalmeaky, and Lord Boyle, baron of Broghill (Cork), 
respectively, while Cork’s son-in-law, David sixth Viscount Barry 
(or Barrymore, Buttevant), was promoted to the earldom of Barry- 
more (Cork).? The patents ring with praise of the splendid work 
of the Boyle boys’ father and the proven loyalty of the Catholic 
Barry. But the real motives must be sought elsewhere. In 1613 
Viscount Barry had clashed violently with Viscount Gormanston 
over precedence in parliament, provoking a hostility undimmed by 
passing years.? Whether to enhance the position of the royalist 
Barry to the detriment of Gormanston, who was a zealous Catholic 
and notorious trouble-maker, or for other reasons, shortly before he 
died James declared his intention of advancing Barry to the rank of 
earl. But the king’s death found Barry still a viscount. Then in 
1627, hearing that Buckingham had promised to support Gorman- 
ston’s claim of precedence, Barry implored his father-in-law to secure 
him an earl’s coronet to forestall such humiliation. A bustle of nego- 
tiation followed, Cork paid the duke £1,000, and Barry quickly be- 
came anearl. While this transaction was in progress, Cork tempted 
Buckingham with an additional £2,000 which brought the ennoble- 
ment of his two small sons. Joyously Cork recorded the details in 
his diary; his cup of ‘ worldly honnors’ was nigh to overflowing.® 


1 In a letter (ca. 1628) to the Commons on grievances against Charles I, the writer, 
reputedly Sir John Suckling, gives as instances of the sale of honour the names of 
* Roberts, Craven, Sanderson, and many others’ (A Collection of . . . Tracts . . . of the 
Late Lord Somers, ed. Sit Walter Scott, 2nd edn. (London, 1809-15), iv, 109). Sir 
Richard Robertes and Sir William Craven are known to have bought English dignities. 

* The Boyles enjoyed multiple honour under the Stuarts. Cork himself was a 
triple-titled peer. Two younger sons received three titles between them and his son- 
in-law was promoted to earl in 1628. His heir, the second earl of Cork, was elevated 
to the English pecrage as Baron Clifford of Lanesborough (Yorks.) in 1644 and pro- 
moted as eatl of Burlington (or Bridlington) in 1664. Another son, Francis, was 
created Viscount Shannon in Ireland in 1660, and in the same year his son Roger, 
Lord Boyle of Broghill, was made earl of Orrery. His most famous son, Robert Boyle 
the scientist, was offered a title but declined. Six of his seven daughters married nobles 
of either Ireland or England. 

* H.M.C., Report on the Manuscripts of the Marquess of Downshire (London, 1924-40), 
iv. 129. Batry’s baronial dignity was older than Gormanston’s, but the latter’s vis- 
county pre-dated Barry’s. Hence, by peerage law, Gormanston had the superior claim 
to precedence. 4 James to the lord deputy, 1625, P.R.O., S.P. 63/239 : 47. 

5 Grosart, ed., Lismore Papers, 1st ser., ii. 222, 244, 251. Cork paid the bill, but 
only as a loan made on security. * Ibid. pp. 238, 239, 253. 
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Less joyous was Sir George Chaworth’s reception of the digni- 
ties of Baron Chaworth of Tryme (Meath) and Viscount Chaworth 
of Armagh five days after the promotion of Cork’s family. A 
Nottinghamshire knight of considerable substance, from 1621 to 
1625 he had been in charge of an embassy to Brussels where he had 
won the respect of the Infanta.1 To demonstrate her favour, the 
latter importuned James to make Chaworth a viscount, her suit 
being followed by the intercessions of two Spanish ambassadors and 
the Infanta’s own envoy in London. Though promising to honour 
the suit James did nothing more. When the Spanish ambassadors 
reminded the king early in 1624 of his unfulfilled promise, they were 
sent to Buckingham who struck a pose as upholder of noble tradi- 
tion by contending that England already had too many peers and 
that a viscounty was too great for a man of Chaworth’s means 
anyway. It was a virtuous sentiment—and remarkably flexible. 
Only a few weeks later two other Englishmen were created viscounts 
one of whom, Lord Saye and Sele, was an enemy of the royal 
prerogative, the episcopal hierarchy, and the favourite himself. 

Chaworth’s aspirations were further blighted when he spoke 
before the Commons, in March 1624, opposing the breach with 
Spain.*? Both Buckingham and the prince were furious. But the 
Spanish crisis subsided, and shortly before James died Chaworth 
was approached by Buckingham’s physician, Dr. John More, with 
the offer of a Scottish viscounty for £2,500. Chaworth haughtily 
recalled the former promises of an English dignity, and Buckingham 
replied that while the promises were not denied ‘ yet I [wrote Cha- 
worth in his diary] must take the tymes as they were, and yf I wold 
not nowe give him {2,500 for that tytle he offered, with expectation 
of getting the other for me hereafter, by God I shold never have anie 
tytle whylst he lived’. But Chaworth rejected the Scottish title, 
and when he finally surrendered to Buckingham’s terms in 1628 his 
reward was neither an English nor a Scottish peerage. Although 
he is not known to have held estates in Ireland, or ever to have been 
there, he accepted an Irish viscounty for the sum of £1,500 pocketed 
by the duke, with new promises of an English honour at some future 
date. He pursued the English dignity in vain, finally losing all 
hope, a man ‘confused and confounded’ like many another in 
Buckingham’s heyday. 

Three merchandised Irish peerages whose patents were com- 

1 According to Chaworth, James placed him in charge of the embassy because he 
was a gentleman of honour and good carriage who would also ‘ be a good manager of 
my purse, for, by my troth! I am straungely besett for monie on all sydes. . 
(Chaworth’s diary, Kempe, ed., Loseley Manuscripts, pp. 420, 421.) ‘The story of Cha- 
worth’s negotiations is from his own diary (ibid. pp. 467-87). Feeling much abused 
over his treatment, he may have distorted the details, but the essentials are entirely 
plausible at a court run by the whim of Buckingham. 


* Besides Chaworth’s diary, see Cal. S.P. Dom., 1623-1625, pp. 186, 197, 199, 201. 
* Kempe, ed., Loseley Manuscripts, p. 484. 
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pleted after Buckingham’s death really belong to the Buckingham 
era since negotiations had commenced earlier. In September 1628 
Luke (Plunkett) ninth Lord Killeen, member of an Anglo-Irish 
family, was promoted as earl of Fingall. At Killeen’s request the 
earl of Cork, in England at the time, paid the countess of Bucking- 
ham—the favourite’s mother—{2,700 for her aid in securing the 
earldom. 

Meanwhile an Oxfordshire baronet, Sir William Pope, nephew 
of the founder of Trinity College, Oxford, was negotiating for the 
dignities of baron and earl via the mediation of his son, Sir Thomas 
Pope. The story, revealed in four letters from the latter to his 
father, is entertaining.* Seeking the best possible bargain, Sir 
William instructed his son to offer first £2,250; then, if necessary 
£2,400; and finally, but not a penny more, £2,500. The top sum 
was agreed upon, but the bargain almost stuck when it was dis- 
covered that the fees, originally estimated at £100, would be £244. 
Nevertheless, arrangements were made to meet all financial demands, 
but then a new problem arose. Of what should Pope be earl? It 
is fairly obvious that he held no lands in Ireland, and both his and 
his sons’ knowledge of Irish geography was meagre. Sir William 
first requested an earldom of Dundalk (Louth), but was advised that 
Sir Edward Gorges had been created baron of that town eight years 
earlier. Upon further consultation it was decided that the towns of 
‘Granard or Lucan were better than Dundalk anyway. But where 
were these towns? The perplexed son wrote his father : 


[I] am sertan that ther is such townes as Lucan and Granard, but 
can not find it in the mape, but divers teles me for sertane there is 
such a places, for I entertaned yesterday an Irishman whoe is of the 
Kinges Counsel for all his bisnes in Ierland, whoe hath asshured me 


there is such a places, and both market townes . . . ; but sence I 
cane not find that towne in the mape, if it is posible we will change 
Granard for a [w]hole countie. . . . 


The two towns were probably never discovered. At any rate the 
plan to exchange a town for a county was successful, and within a 
few days Pope had become Baron Pope of Belturbet (Cavan) and 
earl of Downe. 


1 Grosart, ed., Lismore Papers, 1st set., ii. 271, 274 ; Townshend, Great Earl of Cork, 
p. 170. Sir Roger Jones (later Viscount Ranelagh) paid the £700 to the countess for 
Killeen ; then Cork paid for Jones, in return for which Jones gave the sum to Sir 
William Parsons in Dublin, to whom Cork was in debt. 

2 Letters dated 2, 3, 4, 10 October 1628, ‘ Original Letters of Sir Thomas Pope, 
Knt. ’, Miscellanies of the Philobiblon Society (London, 1865, 1866), ix. 1-18. Rumours 
had circulated earlier that Pope would be made an English peer (Chamberlain to 
Carleton, 22 June 1616 and 28 June 1620, Chamberlain, ii. 10, 308). 

2 Sir Thomas to Sir William Pope, 10 October 1628, Miscellanies of the Philobiblon 
Society, ix. 16, 17. The towns really existed, Granard (county Longford) about sixty 
miles, and Lucan about seven miles, from Dublin. County Down, finally decided on, 
was spelled ‘ Downe’ ic Pope’s patent. 
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The last proven case of a merchandised Irish peerage before the 
civil war was that of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Walton, Yorkshire, 
created Viscount Fairfax of Emmeley (Tipperary) in January 1629. 
A quiet country gentleman who had sat in several Stuart parliaments, 
Fairfax may have been smitten with a craving for nobility because 
he disliked being outranked by his kinsman, Sir Thomas Fairfax of 
Denton, who had purchased the baronial dignity of Fairfax of 
Cameron in the Scottish peerage some fifteen months earlier. 
Whatever the motivation, and although no Irish connections have 
been revealed, Fairfax of Walton came to terms for the Irish honour. 
A cousin wrote that though rumour set the price at {/900, it was at 
least £1,300.? 

Besides the eight documented cases of Irish peerage sales in the 
yeats 1625-9, there is the inevitable list of doubtful creations of men 
who were neither eminent figures in Ireland nor apparent land- 
owners there. Such were Hugh Hare, a little-known but exceedingly 
wealthy Wiltshire gentleman considered a minor favourite of Charles; 
Sir Thomas Somerset, a rich courtier made a peer of Ireland perhaps 
by reason of his wife’s Irish estates; Sir William Sherard of Leicester- 
shire, one of Charles’s gentlemen pensioners; Barnham Swift, a 
relatively obscure gentleman descended from an old Yorkshire 
family ; Sir Robert Cholmondeley of Cheshire and Sir Richard 
Lumley of Durham, probably Buckingham’s creatures, both destined 
to distinguish themselves in the royal cause during the civil war ; ® 
Sir Thomas Smyth, a wealthy Kentishman whom Chamberlain 
described as a ‘ debaucht youth every way ;’ 4 Sir Richard Wenman 
of Oxfordshire, with a record of gallantry at Cadiz and a seat in two 
Stuart parliaments ; and Sir Richard Molleneux, baronet, receiver- 
general of the duchy of Lancaster, but otherwise little known. 

For a dozen years after 1629, the period of Charles’s personal 
rule, the stint of honour in England was paralleled in Ireland, where 
only two peerages were conferred. But with the outbreak of war 
Irish creations again became numerous. Between 1642 and 1647 

1 Fairfax of Cameron, a rich Yorkshire gentleman with a long record of service to 
the Crown, paid £1,500 for his honour (George W. Johnson, ed., The Fairfax Corres- 


pondence (London, 1848, i. 12-18). His is the only instance discovered of the purchase 
of a Scottish peerage under the early Stuarts. 

* Ferdinando Fairfax to his father, Lord Fairfax of Cameron, 5 and 13 February 
1628/9, ibid. i. 156, 158. 

* An unsigned journal entry of 25 July 1628 (two weeks after Lumley’s creation), 
notes that ‘ Young Mr. Ashburnham, the Dukes kinsman, is to marry St Richard 
Lumbley now Ld Lumbley his daughter & heire with an exceeding great portion’ 
(Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS. 33, fo. 61 v). This suggests that Lumley’s creation was a 
reward for giving his daughter to a Buckingham kinsman. But Lumley’s only daughter 


had two husbands, neither being Ashburnham (John Lodge, The Peerage of auiné, ed. 
Mervyn Archdall (Dublin, 1789), iv. 264). 


* Chamberlain to Carleton, 10 April 1619, Chamberlain, ii. 228. angel was the 


gtandson of Sir Thomas Smyth (d. 1591), rich haberdasher and farmer of the customs 


under Elizabeth ; and nephew of Sir Thomas Smyth (d. 1625) who was a merchant and 
governor of the East India Company. 
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seventeen men, twelve of whom Were new peers, received twenty- 
two Irish dignities. Each of the new peers contributed in some way 
to the royalist cause, although probably not more than a third of 
them had estates or connections in Ireland. It is likely that Irish, 
no less than English, peerages were sold during the conflict. The 
nearest to a verified buyer was Sir William Brouncker, whose father, 
Sir Henry Brouncker, had served the Crown in Ireland for many 
years. Sir William was neutral in the early years of the struggle, 
but in 1645 joined the king, received a grant of Irish lands, and soon 
afterwards was graced with the titles of baron and viscount. Writing 
years later, Samuel Pepys chuckled that Brouncker was supposed to 
have given ‘ Mr. Ashburnham and the present Lord Digby £1,200 
to be made an Irish lord, and swore the same day that he had not 124- 
left to pay for his dinner. . . .”? 

But the war-time creations are irrelevant to the story. Whether 
sold for critically needed money or bestowed in return for support 
ot aid of any kind, peerages conferred during the conflict merely 
reflected the king’s predicament at a time when honour was virtually 
the sole gift at the Crown’s disposal. They form an anti-climax 
and a casual function of war, unconnected with the previous crea- 
tions which had helped produce the crisis. 

Between 1603 and 1641 the Crown conferred 116 peerages upon 
eighty-five individuals, eighty of whom were new to the ranks of 
the Irish nobility.2 Of these eighty new peers, only twenty-four 
were Irish or Anglo-Irish while six were Scots. The fact that the 
remaining fifty—approaching two-thirds—were Englishmen pro- 
voked Sir Edward Walker in the mid-seventeenth century to observe 
that ‘ many Persons who could not procure Titles of Honour in 
England, for Money and other Reasons have with great ease gotten 
them. . . [in Ireland] ; so as there is hardly a Town of note, much 
less a County, but hath some Earl, Viscount or Baron of it’.? It 
was a double misfortune, he added, for it made the Irish unhappy to 
see strangers ennobled when they were not, while on the other hand 
it made the English lords furious to see their equals, or in some cases 
inferiors, take place before them. Certainly no Irish or Scottish 
peer could sit in the English house of lords, nor did such a peer 
outrank an English peer of the same grade in England. But an 
English peer was outranked by any Irish or Scottish peer of a higher 





1 Henry B. Wheatley, ed., The Diary of Samuel Pepys (Boston, 1892-95), vi. 222, 223. 

2 My count based on Cokayne, Complete Peerage. 1 have arbitrarily counted as one 
peerage and one individual the barony of Strabane (Tyrone) bestowed in 1617 on James 
Hamilton, who later resigned the title in favour of his younger brother, Claud Hamilton, 
upon whom it was conferred in 1634. Of the eighty new peers, three (Lords Cromwell, 
Audley of Heleigh, and Conway of Ragley) were already peers of England, and one 
(Lord Dingwall) was a Scottish peer. The figures for the entire period, 1603-47, stand 
at 141 Irish peerages conferred upon 102 persons, 91 of whom were new to the Irish 
nobility. 

3 Sir Edward Walker, Historical Discourses (London, 1705), p. 307. 
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grade, a fact that rankled in the breast of many an English baron 
who found himself displaced on a commission or in any place of 
authority by an Irish or Scottish viscount." 

By 1621 a well-defined body of opposition had formed in 
the upper house ready to ally with the ‘country’ party in the 
Commons—years later the duke of Newcastle told Charles II 
that it was produced solely by the creation of too many English 
peers.* Its existence was heralded early in 1621 by the first 
combined demonstration against conferring Irish and Scottish 
dignities upon English subjects. A number of English peers, 
provoked by the recent creations of Sir Henry Constable and Sir 
Henry Carey as Scottish viscounts in painful addition to prior 
creations of Englishmen as Irish lords, held meetings at the houses 
of the earls of Salisbury and Dorset where they drafted a petition to 
James begging to be excused ‘ if in civil courtesie we give them not 
the respect nor place as to Noblemen strangers : seing these being 
our cuntrymen borne and inheritanced under our Lawes, theyr 
fainilies, and aboade amongst us, have yet procured theyr translation 
into Forraine names onely to our Injury’. The petition was signed 
by thirty-three lords, six of whom were earls and about two-thirds 
of whom were of pre-Stuart origin. Irate at such effrontery, James 
and Buckingham refused to consider the petition and sought to 
have it delivered to the council. But the lords declined to justify 
their proceedings anywhere except in the upper house, nor would they 
give it to the prince when James so commanded. Finally the king 
called the leaders singly before him, demanded in vain the surrender 
of the petition, scolded and threatened.* The matter was finally 
dropped. 

New rumblings of discontent were heard in 1624 in a dispute 
over whether Viscount Grandison, an Irish peer, should precede 
Barons Carew and Brooke in the council of war. The English 
barons naturally protested against Grandison’s precedence, reported 
Chamberlain, ‘ because they will take no notice of forrain dignities, 
and withall yt was saide the waight of an English baron was £10,000 


1 While numerous Englishmen were receiving Irish peerages from the early Stuarts, 
six acquired Scottish titles, viz. Sir Walter Aston, Sir Edward Barrett, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and Elizabeth Beaumont Ashburnham Richardson, created barons ; Sir Henry 
Constable and Sir Henry Carey, made viscounts. 

* Charles Harding Firth, The House of Lords During the Civil War (London, 1910), 
p. 33. In his first chapter, Firth has a good deal to say about early Stuart peerage policy. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 34217, fo. 21 v; Arthur Wilson, The History of Great Britain, 
being the Life and Reign of King James the First (London, 1653), p. 187; Rev. Joseph Mead 
to Sir Martin Stuteville, 25 February 1620/1, Williams, ed., Court and Times of James the 
First, ii, 230-2 ; dispatch of the French ambassador, 11 March 1621 (n.s.), Frederick von 

, History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (London, 1835), ii. 250-2 ; Sir E. 
Brydges, Memoirs of the Peers of England (London, 1802), pp. 127 ff. The earls who were 
parties to the petition, though personally unaffected by the foreign creations, sought to 
protect the rights of their elder sons (Chamberlain to Carleton, 27 February 1620/1, 
Chamberlain, ii. 348). 
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whereas an Irish vicount was valued and might be had for £1,500 7.4 
In the following year a bitter controversy raged among the com- 
manders of the fleet sailing for Cadiz. In the original assignment 
of commands, Sir Francis Steward was made rear-admiral of the 
fleet ; the earl of Denbigh, vice-admiral of the admiral’s squadron ; 
Viscount Valentia, an Irish peer, vice-admiral of the vice-admiral’s 
squadron ; and Lord Cromwell, who was Viscount Lecale in Ireland, 
vice-admiral of the rear-admiral’s squadron. At the last minute 
Steward was discharged because of a leaky ship and a reassignment 
of commands was made. Denbigh was advanced to be rear- 
admiral, but instead of Valentia and Cromwell being raised respec- 
tively to the next higher positions, they were left with their original 
commands while Denbigh gave his former command to Lord 
Delawarr. Immediately Cromwell protested that he and Valentia, 
as Irish viscounts, should take place before Delawarr, who was but 
an English baron. Sir Edward Cecil, commander of the expedition, 
decided that Cromwell’s complaint was just, and reassigned the 
positions so that Delawarr should have the fourth rather than the 
second place. But Delawarr refused to haul down his flag as vice- 
admiral of the admiral’s squadron, and for some time two such 
commands existed simultaneously while Cecil struggled unsuccess- 
fully to resolve the problem. Finally both Valentia and Delawarr, 
‘ for reasons best known to themselves ’, lowered their flags, and no 
decision was ever made.* 

In the spring of 1628 the council decided to keep Scottish and 
Irish barons and viscounts off all commissions, ‘ for wronging the 
English in their places ’.* In February of the next year the Lords 
attacked the whole problem of ‘ foreign nobility’ as it related to 
their own privileges. A committee appointed to frame a petition 
to the king made a preliminary statement to the effect that while 
the members had no wish to deny foreign nobles the courtesy 
precedence they had long enjoyed, such precedence should in no 
way be ‘ disserviceable to his Majesty and prejudicial to the peers ’.* 
The attack was directed principally against Irish peers not landed in 
Ireland. In its final form the petition insisted that there was no 
precedent for permitting such peers to sit in the Irish parliament ; 
that for these lords, who did not aid in Ireland’s defence, to have a 

1 Chamberlain to Carleton, 13 May 1624, Chamberlain, ii. 559; Cal. S.P. Dom., 
1623-1625, D. 247. 

* John Glanville, The Voyage to Cadiz in 1623, ed. A. B. Grosart for the Camden 
oe (n.s.), vol. xxxii (Westminster, 1883), pp. 83-8. 

Williams, ed., Court and Times of Charles the First, i. 357. 

* Lords’ Jeuernals, iv. 25, 26; Lord Montagu’s journal of the Lords, H.M.C., Report 

on the MSS. of the Duke of Bauccleuch and Queensberry (London, 1899-1926), iii. 334-6 ; 
Cobbett? 5s Parliamentary History of England (London, 1806-20), ii. 438. Ferdinando Fairfax, 
writing to his father 13 February 1628/9, noted that the attack was precipitated by the 
pending creation of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Walton as an Irish viscount, and was launched 


at a time when the upper house ‘ had very little to do’ (Johnson, ed., Fairfax Corres- 
pondence, i. 158). 
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voice in the Irish parliament would only evoke discontent there ; 
that Englishmen with Irish titles should not benefit by the privileges 
and immunities of the peerage in England; that Englishmen 
ennobled in Ireland, though they drew to the royal treasury ‘ creation 
money ’, were unjustly exempt from Irish imposts; and that the 
sale of peerages debased the honourable estate of nobility generally. 
This petition coming to nought, another of similar import was pre- 
sented in the following June. Replying in a manner somewhat 
conciliatory, Charles disavowed any intention of permitting a 
diminution of the ancient lustre, privileges, and immunities of the 
English nobility. But, sensing his own and his father’s honour to 
be involved, he saw fit to make no alterations.” 

The harassed Irish peers were not entirely idle. In rebuttal to 
the Lords’ petition of February 1629 those peers without estates in 
Ireland submitted their own plea to Charles voicing strenuous 
objections to being regarded as foreign nobility, a name, they in- 
sisted, ‘ without example, noe subjects of anie other Christian Prince 
beinge soe termed if theire blouds bee derived of that Countrey 
whereof hee doth remaine Soveraigne’. Insisting that they had 
not accepted their dignities on the understanding that they should 
be denied any of the privileges accorded peers of England, they 
reminded Charles that in the preceding year they had been taxed in 
accordance with their noble rank for the five subsidies granted in 
England, while being liable to similar taxation in Ireland—a double 
financial obligation. Likewise they objected to showing horse and 
arms as ‘common persons’ in the county musters.? Usually they 
answered the call to muster, but in 1635 one of them, William 
Fitzwilliam of Milton, Northamptonshire, who was Baron Fitz- 
william of Liffer in Ireland, was haled before the council for failing 
to do so. Though pleading privilege as an Irish baron, he sub- 
mitted to the council’s resolution that no Irish peers, unless they 
were also peers of England, should be exempted. 

Harried in England, the landless Irish peers were also under 
attack from their landed colleagues in Ireland. In the parliament 
of 1634-5 the Catholic peers were generally outvoted by Anglican 
bishops and recently-created Protestant lords. But the landed 
peers, whether Catholic or Protestant, assailed the royal prerogative 
by demanding an act to force landless and absentee Englishmen in 
their ranks to purchase Irish estates within two years or forfeit their 
dignities.5 ‘The motion died, but the question was again raised in 

1 Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, ii. 438-40. 

® Decision of council, 28 June 1629, Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS. 6800, fo. 389. 

® * A Petition of those Irish Peers without estates or holdings of any kind in Ireland, 
to the King ’ [1629], P.R.O., S.P. 63/276 : 81 ; Cal. S.P. Dom., 1628-1629, p. 474; 1625- 
1649, p. 83. The petitioners’ names are not listed. 4 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1635, p. $24. 

5 Lords’ Journals, Ireland, cited by Cokayne, Complete Peerage, new edn.,i. 107 n. The 


minimum estates for earls should be land worth £300 per annum ; for viscounts, {250 ; 
and for barons, £200. 
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the parliament of 1639-41 and included in a list of grievances 
forwarded to the court. The Irish committee of the council 
expressed an affirmative opinion but left the decision—now reduced 
to the question whether or not landless Irish peers should vote in the 
chamber—to the Irish lords.? 

In a treatise on the causes of the civil war, Sir Edward Walker 
wrote in 1653 that one of the prime movers had been the great and 
rapid enlargement of the peerage in all three kingdoms. Whereas 
former sovereigns had strengthened the Crown by the cautious 
distribution of honour, Walker observed, James and Charles had 
weakened it by multiplying peerages and bestowing them on men 
without ‘ public merit’.2 With at least one aspect of the Crown’s 
folly the English lords still felt deep concern in the summer of 1641 
when they sent a message to the Commons asking the latter to join 
them in a petition against the further sale of titles, and even pro- 
posing a bill to prohibit the commerce. If the Lords were thinking 
first of the peerage market as it had existed in England, their solici- 
tude necessarily embraced that in Ireland as well. 

The drastic enlargement of the Irish peerage by the early Stuarts 
left a trail of discontent on both sides of the Irish sea. By origin a 
deliberate augmentation, it was only one of several misused tactics 
to strangle Irish separatism. Better-known expedients included the 
development of the Ulster and a number of smaller plantations, the 
penalization of Irish recusants by fines or loss of civil and political 
rights, the institution of a court of wards giving the Crown control 
over minors who were tenants-in-chief, and the organization of a 
court of Castle Chamber on the model of the Star Chamber—to 
name but a few. That the programme failed needs no reminder. 
But the wholesale distribution of Irish dignities should not be over- 
looked when considering the early Stuart debacle. Noble rank was 
degraded, the Irish were offended, and in England the wrath of 
aristocracy and gentry, whose tempers were already strained by 
excessive additions to the English peerage, was provoked. It was 
hardly coincidence that out of fifteen survivors of the thirty-three 
English lords who had petitioned in 1621 against Scottish or Irish 
lords taking precedence in England eight were to be found in the 
parliamentary fold in 1642—as also were the heirs of six others who 
were deceased. The opposition to the royal prerogative climaxed 
by rebellions in both kingdoms in 1641 and 1642 was nourished by 
that political ineptitude and egregious behaviour on the part of the 
Crown so clearly illustrated by the debasement of noble honour. 


CHARLES R. MaAyEs 


1‘ Observations by the Irish Committee of the Privy Council upon the Grievances 
and Remedies thereof proposed to his Majesty by the Committees of the Parliament of 
Ireland,’ 1641, Ca/. S.P. Ire., Addenda, 1625-1660, p. 252. 

® Walker, Historical Discourses, p. 289. 

® Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, ii. 853. Nothing came of the proposal. 
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Edmund Burke, the Commissary of his Bristol 
Constituents, 1774-1780 


INCE 1949, the extensive Rockingham and Burke papers from 

Wentworth Woodhouse have become readily accessible to 
students, thus permitting a re-assessment of Burke’s career. For 
most of his parliamentary life, extending over almost thirty years, 
he was a relatively free agent, untrammelled by the need to consult 
the wishes of his constituents: for only six of those years, 1774-80, 
did he represent one of the few popular constituencies—Bristol, 
with an electorate of about 5,000 freeholders and freemen. One of 
the most illuminating aspects of Burke’s representation of that city, 
which can be reviewed in the light of the new evidence, is his 
attitude to the business difficulties of his merchant constituents and 
the personal commissions which they entrusted to him.? 

It was, indeed, his alleged neglect of his constituency which 
formed the first criticism that confronted Burke when, after an 
absence of four years, he visited Bristol in August 1780 to promote 
his candidature in the general election which was then imminent. 
Burke sought to answer the criticisms and to justify his conduct in 
his ‘ Speech previous to the election ’ * delivered at a meeting at the 
Guildhall, Bristol, on 6 September 1780.4 

In reply to this charge of neglect, Burke claimed the credit of 
having given assiduous attention not merely to public business but 
also to the private affairs of his constituents. In a notable passage 
in his speech, he turned from defence to positive counter-thrust. 


1 All the known Burke letters have now been listed by T. W. Copeland and M. S. 
Smith, A Checklist of the Correspondence of Edmund Burke, surveyed in chronological order and 
indexed under the names of 1,200 correspondents (1955). 

® The only published works dealing specifically with Burke’s association with Bristol 
are G. E. Weare, Edmund Burke’s Connection with Bristol (1894) and Sir Ernest Barker, 
Burke and Bristol (1931). The latter was reprinted in Essays on Government (1945). Both 
these monographs stress the election campaigns of 1774 and 1780; neither of them treats 
of the subject of this essay 

® The Works of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, Bobn edn. (1854), ii. ra 70. 

* Richard Champion, Burke’s friend and confidant in Bristol, alleged that these 
criticisms were fostered by the supporters of Henry Cruger (infra, p. 257), Burke’s 
a in parliament as member for Bristol (Portland MSS. in Nottingham University 

Library, Champion to Portland, 14 September 1780). The other charges against Burke 
were that in the teeth of opposition from his constituents he had supported measures for 
the relief of Irish trade, insolvent debtors and Roman Catholics. 
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“I could hardly serve you as I have done,’ he emphasized, ‘ and court 
you too.’ He went on: 


My canvass of you was not on the change, nor in the county meetings, 
nor in the clubs of this city: It was in the House of Commons; it 
was at the custom-house; it was at the council; it was at the treasury; 
it was at the admiralty.1 I canvassed you through your affairs, and 
not your persons. I was not only your representative as a body; I 
was the agent, the solicitor of individuals; I ran about wherever 
your affairs could call me; and in acting for you, I often appeared 
rather as a ship-broker,? than as a member of parliament. There was 
nothing too laborious or too low for me to undértake. The mean- 
ness of the business was raised by the dignity of the object. If 
some lesser matters have slipped through my fingers,® it was because 
I filled my hands too full; and, in my eagerness to serve you, took in 
more than any hands could grasp.* 


In support of these assertions, a formidable body of evidence can be 
marshalled, and indeed was embodied in an anonymous post- 
election apology dedicated to Burke and published in 1780.5 While 
by no means exhaustive, the pamphlet contains fourteen examples 
of Burke’s attention to the affairs of his constituents, some of which 
are considered below.® 
These arguments were not, however, a complete answer to the 

charge that Burke had failed to visit his constituency frequently. 
That Burke was unwise in this matter cannot be doubted. Since 
his election in 1774 he had indeed visited the city only twice, in 1775 
and 1776. Moreover, while pleading fatigue and the pressure of 
more important duties, Burke also admitted that he could have 
found time for further visits had he felt that the political climate of 
the city was such as would have secured him a friendly reception. 
But he explained to his audience that after the British victory at Long 
Island in June 1776, the war party had so gained the upper hand that 
‘in this temper of your and of my mind, I should have sooner fled 
to the extremities of the earth, than have shown myself here ’.” 
When the tide of war subsequently turned against Britain, Burke 
continued to stay away from Bristol: ‘I felt sorely this variety in 
our wretchedness; and I did not wish to have the least appearance 
of insulting you with that show of superiority, which, though it may 
not be assumed, is generally suspected in a time of calamity, from 
those whose previous warnings have been despised.* To an 

1 Quotations from this passage form the sub-headings of this article. 

® For the significance of this remark, see below, p. 265. 

* See below, pp. 262-263. * Works, ii. 132. 

5 _A Review of Mr. Burke’s Conduct, as the Representative of Bristol in Parliament, with 
Remarks on Dean Tucker’s Review of the Services of Lord Nugent, by * A Citizen’. 

* The instances selected all contain certain features of special interest: a large 
number of routine matters which engaged Burke’s attention have been omitted. But 


there were some notable omissions from the pamphlet, e.g. the question of the African 
Company. * Works, ii. 133. 8 Ibid. ii. 134. 
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impartial observer, this might seem an unconvincing explanation. 
Was he not, in fact, shirking the issue? Was not his inaction tanta- 
mount to running away from superior opponents? Lest any such 
criticisms should be levelled against him, he developed his argument 
further by reference to those of his Bristol friends who had suffered 
commercial disaster because of the war. 


In that public storm too I had my private feelings. I had seen blown 
down and prostrate on the ground several of those houses to whom 
I was chiefly indebted for the honour this city has done me.! 
I confess, that, whilst the wounds of those I loved were yet green, I 
could not bear to show myself in pride and triumph in that place 
into which their partiality had brought me, and to appear at feasts and 
rejoicings, in the midst of the grief and calamity of my warm friends, 
my zealous supporters, my generous benefactors. This is a true, 
unvarnished, undisguised state of the affair. You will judge of it.? 


Perhaps this was mere sentimentality; at least it has a ring of sin- 
cerity: if casuistry, it was certainly also a clever electioneering 
device. 


* It was in the House of Commons’ 


This was undoubtedly the principal sphere of Burke’s activities 
on behalf of his constituents, and the evidence it offers bears elo- 
quent testimony to his conscientious application to their affairs. 
But although Burke did not necessarily seek to make political 
capital out of his services to his constituents, yet, no matter how 
trifling the question or how innocuous the request, he saw it as a 
party political issue. He sought to maintain the party spirit not 
only at Westminster but also in the clubs and coffee-houses of Bristol: 
his representation of the city in parliament may be said to resemble 
a continuous electioneering campaign. 

At the general election of 1774, Lord Clare * had been ousted 
from the seat after representing Bristol in parliament for twenty years, 
but for long Burke imagined him as a continuing adversary who was 
constantly using his influence to embarrass his successor. Thus, 
when in 1775 Burke was reminded that the temporary legislation 
regarding the free importation of Irish butter and salted provisions 
was about to expire, he took no action‘ because during the bad 
harvests of the previous decade, Lord Clare had come to regard this 
question as his own special preserve. Burke claimed that it was 
therefore not ‘ decent or civil’ for his successor to take it out of 
Clare’s hands: ‘If he has chosen to neglect it because he is no 

1 F.g. Richard Champion; Richard Farr and Sons. 

® Works, ii. 134. 

* D.N.B. xii. 269-71. 

* Burke MSS. in Sheffield Central Public Library, James Harford to Burke, 25 Feb- 


ruary 1775; Champion letter-book at Abbey Cottage, Denbigh, Champion to Burke, 
25 February 1775. 
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longer Member for Bristol, he is highly culpable.’ Perhaps Burke 
had good reason for believing that Clare had attempted to discredit 
him in the eyes of his constituents by calling attention to the un- 
pleasant results of his own failure to obtain re-election for Bristol. 
“If Lord Clare choses to neglect his own Bill, to the detriment of 
the City and of the Kingdom at large, I could not be aware of it, nor 
prevent it. When I found he was playing that kind of game, I did 
interfere, took up the Bill, amended it according to the wishes of 
the Merchants, and hurried it through as fast as the forms could 
possibly admit.’ At Champion’s suggestion,* Burke informed the 
Master of the Merchants’ Hall of the passing of the Act.‘ But its 
temporary expiry had already produced local repercussions in Bristol 
from the collector of Customs, who, owing his place to Lord Clare, 
was determined to repay his patron to the best of his ability. On 
25 February 1775, he had threatened to seize any Irish salted pro- 
visions reaching the port after the expiry of the Act;* a month 
later, when the renewal Bill only awaited the royal assent, he showed 
that his was no idle threat. Although the provisions were not 
seized, the collector refused to allow the cargoes to be landed;7 the 
delay promised at best to reduce the quality of the goods, at worst to 
render them unsaleable. 

When Burke was requested to obtain redress, he expressed his 
astonishment at what had occurred: ‘ I am ashamed to tell you I feel 
mortified at the impudence of your Collector. But realizing the 
collector’s motives, he urged Champion to enquire into allegations 
of similar partisanship on previous occasions: ‘I desire you will 
enquire into his Behaviour on former occasions in any way similar. 
You have given an hint in your Letter of it. Let me know exactly 
the particulars. If we do not exert ourselves with a steady and 
cautious vigour, those wretches in office will be able to subvert 

1 Milton MSS. at Lamport Hall, Northampton, A. viii. 33, Burke to Champion, 


29 March 1775. Lord Clare was still in parliament as member for his pocket borough 
of St. Mawes. 

® Ibid. The amendment for which Burke claimed the credit was the insertion of a 
clause for the importation of pulse and potatoes. 

® Champion letter-book, Champion to Burke, 12 March 17735. 

* 15 Geo. III, cap. 7. 

5 The collector was Daniel Harson, who served from 1758 until his death in 1779. 
(A. B. Beaven, Bristol Lists : Municipal and Miscellaneous (1899), p. 251.) He was ‘a quon- 
dam Presbyterian Parson ’ (Burke MSS., Farr to Burke, 1 May 1775) who was previously 
connected with Tucker Street Congregational Chapel, Bristol. (G. M. Smith, A 
History of the Bristol Royal Infirmary (1917) p. 272, which also gives an interesting anecdote 
concerning Harson.) In the 1774 election he had voted against Burke. 

® He informed one of Burke’s friends that the Act ‘ was one of Lord Clare’s Legacys, 
by which the City has Gained thousands, Yea Scores of Thousands’. (Burke MSS., 
James Harford to Burke, 25 February 1775.) 

7* Mr. Merefield . . . an importer of Irish Butter, has been with me to say that he 
and several others have several parcels of Butter, bakon &c and that the Collector will 
not admit the Butter to be landed or the Ships to report.’ (Champion letter-book, 
Champion to Burke, 22 March 17735.) 

8 Milton MSS., A. xiv. 15, Burke to Champion, 24 March 17735. 
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every interest not built immediately on the favour of the Treasury. 


Dont neglect this.’ He also commented brusquely to the Master 
of the Hall: 


I understand that the Collector of Bristol has refused to admit some 
vessels loaden with Butter and other Provision to an entry on pretence 
of their arrival after the Expiration of the late act. It is possible that 
this Gentleman may find himself Justified in this proceeding, so 
injurious to Commerce and to the supply of the poor, by the strict 
Letter of the Law. I have spoken this day to Lord North on the 
Subject; and make no doubt that I shall obtain all the redress for the 
Merchant which the Nature of the Case will admit. With regard to 
the future, the Law this day passed will take Care that he acts in his 
Office for the Benefit of the City. 


When the letter was read at the Hall, it created something of a stir 
among Burke’s opponents, who were in a majority, but Champion 
and Farr defended it warmly.‘ The reply of the Hall was likewise 
couched in such forthright terms ° that Farr expressed to Burke his 
deep regret at the bitterness which had arisen. Upon making 
further enquiries, however, Burke was forced to the conclusion that 
whereas the collector had shown ‘ some partiality ’, he had commit- 
ted ‘no formal misdemeanour’.? He told Champion: ‘ His 
offence is that he has made use of what is clear Law to Distress the 
Town when in such a Case he might have been as clearly justified in 
admitting the Ship to an entry. He might [have acted] kindly but 
he would not do it because he was not Compellable.’* Yet, 
whether the collector had acted at the instigation of Lord Clare or 
not, Burke had learned something from these proceedings. When, 
in the following year, the Act expired, he watchfully ensured that 
its renewal was not again overlooked.® 

Not only Burke’s predecessor Clare but also his colleague 
Cruger * frequently came into collision with him. The two Bristol 
members were representative of the two wings of the Opposition: 
Burke, the aristocratic Rockingham whig connection, and Cruger, 


1 Milton MSS., A. xiv. 15, Burke to Champion, 24 March 17735. 

* This boast was not, however, fulfilled. 

* Society of Merchant Venturers, Correspondence 1754-, bundle 19, Burke to 
Smith, 24 March 1775. 

* Champion letter-book, Champion to Burke, 4 April i775. 

5 The letter, which is not extant, was dictated by George Daubeny, leader of the 
Bristol ministerialists (ébid. Champion to Burke, 5 April 1775). 

* Burke MSS., Farr to Burke, 1 May 1775. 

mat letter-book, Burke to Champion, 29 March 1775. 

bid. 

* Milton MSS., A. xiv. 31, Burke to Champion, February 1776. The Act was made 
perpetual (16 Geo. III, cap. 8). Some years later, after Harson had been succeeded by 
John Powell, another ministerial supporter, Burke was again informed of the behaviour 
of the ‘ Tyrannic’ collector of Customs at Bristol. (Burke MSS., Noble to Burke, 30 
January 1782.) 

© Dictionary of American Biography (1933), iv. 581-2. 
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the more radical supporters of Chatham, They had fought the 1774 
election campaign from separate platforms, and thereafter they 
continued to pursue divergent policies both on national issues and 
in the affairs of their constituency. 

A typical instance of the latter occurred in 1776 over a Bristol 
port improvement scheme. Paul Farr, Master of the Merchants’ 
Hall and one of Burke’s closest friends and supporters in Bristol, 
was the instigator of the project, and he hastened to point out to 
Burke that it would be beneficial not merely to the Merchants’ Hall 
and the city’s trade generally but also to several of Burke’s friends, 
including Champion and himself. He perhaps felt that it would 
give Burke an opportunity of doing something concrete for his 
constituents and thus raising his prestige in Bristol which was then 
at a low ebb. 

But the scheme provoked unexpected opposition. A group of 
merchants, including the firms of Cruger & Mallard * and Peach & 
Henderson, protested that although they were vitally affected by the 
proposal, they had had insufficient time to put forward amendments 
to safeguard their interests. This episode evoked an explosive out- 
burst from Burke to Champion: ‘ What devil tempted Cruger to 
send down to make an opposition to a bill brought in by himself, as 
I am told he did? I stared at seeing the firm of his house to a 
petition against it, and thought it only a strain of his partner’s 
indecency and impertinence.’® The Common Council of Bristol 
also put forward objections to the Bill during the later stages of its 
passage through parliament, although Farr had stated that he had 
previously secured its concurrence with the scheme. The town 
clerk and his assistant went to London ‘in a great hurry with a 
petition ’, but Burke was able to assure them that the Council’s 
interests had been safeguarded.’ 

The tactics adopted by the Merchants’ Hall to ensure the smooth 
passage of the Bristol Port Bill produced further complications. 
The Master of the Hall strongly urged upon Burke the importance 
of obtaining the active support of any members of parliament who 


1 Burke MSS., Farr to Burke, 7 February 1776. 

? John Mallard, Cruger’s partner, signed on behalf of the firm. 

* Both were prominent supporters of Cruget, the former being his father-in-law. 

* Burke MSS., Bristol merchants to Cruger and Burke, 14 and 20 March 1776. 
Their objections were to the penalties for non-compliance with the Act. 

5 Meaning that Mallard had signed the petition on behalf of the firm Cruger and 
Mallard. (Burke Corres, ¢, ed. Fitzwilliam and Bourke, ii. 99.) 

* Burke MSS., Farr to Burke, 7 and 12 February 1776. 

? The clerk of the Merchants’ Hall (Samuel Worrall—an adherent of Lord Clare’s) 
had apparently sent a preliminary unamended draft of the Bill to the Council: the 
objections which the latter raised were, therefore, probably quite reasonable and not 
merely factious. ‘ It might have been better, perhaps, to have sent the bill as it was 
amended and filed. But I left matters of that kind to Worrel; and it is no wonder that 
he omitted that one point.’ (Burke Correspondence, ii. 99.) 
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had connections with Bristol. Farr suggested using Burke’s 
colleague, Cruger, and Sir James Laroche } as witnesses to support 
the Hall’s petition, of securing the support of the Recorder of Bristol, 
John Dunning,? and he even named selected members from both 
Government and Opposition benches as a suitable parliamentary 
committee to consider the Bill. Farr was clearly leaving nothing 
to chance, and was carrying out his duties with an efficiency and 
disinterestedness unusual in Masters of the Hall at that time. But 
Burke had already expressed to his friend Champion his mistrust of 
such tactics when they had been adopted by the Hall on a previous 
occasion.* Although Farr’s intentions were quite innocuous, Burke 
was again ready to read a political motive into the scheme. He 
considered that it would promote party disunity, and regarded it as 
disloyalty for his supporters to suggest such a course of action. He 
therefore again expressed his annoyance and his fear that ‘ a certain 
knot of politicians might create, at a distance from their source, 
those divisions they have long been endeavouring at towards the 
fountain head’. He was perhaps disappointed at finding that Farr’s 
loyalty to the Hall would override his political allegiance, and he 
treated him somewhat coldly on that account. Farr was in London 
early in March 1776 when he saw Burke,* but no record of what 
transpired is extant. However, when writing to Champion on 
3 April 1776, Burke blandly added as a postscript: ‘ I forgot to tell 
our master of the Hall, that I received his petition, and thank him.’ ’ 
Subsequently, relations between Burke and Champion also became 
less cordial, presumably for similar reasons. Despite these distrac- 
tions, the Bill was duly passed into law,* but Burke’s cause in Bristol 
had not materially benefited from the proceedings. 

Bristol’s African trade had already passed its heyday by the time 
that Burke was elected to represent the city in parliament, but it was 
still of no little importance to many of his constituents. For many 
years there had been a constant rivalry between the merchants of 
the out-ports (of which Bristol and Liverpool were the chief) and 
those of London, both in commercial questions generally and over 
the African trade in particular. 


1 Member for Bodmin. 

? Member for Calne. (D.N.B. xvi. 213-15.) 

* Including Combe, Fane, Barrow, Selwyn and Annesley, in addition to Laroche, 
Dunning, Cruger and Burke. (Milton MSS., A. viii. 48, Farr to Cruger and Burke, 
6 February 1776.) 

*In December 1775 over the American Prohibitory Act, when Richard Combe 
(member for Aldborough) and Laroche were approached. Both were Bristol 
merchants and members of the Hall. Burke considered this ‘a measure of no great 
utility to our coramon interest’. (Burke Correspondence, ii. 90.) 

5 Ibid. ii. 100. 

* Burke MSS., Farr to Burke, 14 March 1776. 

* Burke Correspondence, ii. 100. 

* 16 Geo. III, cap. 33. 
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This was only one aspect of a struggle which had originated in 
the Middle Ages. From then until the nineteenth century, London 
was seeking to become the entrepét for the whole of the British 
overseas trade, while the out-ports were struggling to develop a 
direct overseas trade of their own. The London merchants had 
profited from the Tudor policy of granting monopolies in order to 
encourage the development of new avenues of trade, and they had 
benefited even further by helping the early Stuart kings in their 
financial difficulties—in return for the grant of further monopolies." 
Subsequently the Royal African Company was founded in 1672 as a 
joint-stock company. It was dominated by London and had few 
shareholders in the out-ports. It was strenuously opposed by the 
Bristol merchants, who endeavoured to secure freedom for all to 
trade in slaves, but the London monopoly was not finally broken 
until a new Company of Merchants Trading to Africa was set up in 
1750.2, This new organization, unlike its predecessor, was a regu- 
lated company; membership was open to all merchants, and the 
Company’s affairs were to be managed by a committee of nine—three 
members each chosen by London, Liverpool and Bristol. Com- 
plaints were still frequent, however. The out-ports alleged that 
the Company’s affairs were still settled in London without due 
consultation with Bristol and Liverpool; more serious was the 
objection that the elections were rigged. In 1772 Liverpool com- 
plained that the original committee members had virtually secured 
their frequent re-election by the votes of large numbers of persons 
who had no connection with the African trade but were members of 
the Company. Liverpool, whose African trade had by then grown 
to be substantially larger than that of London and Bristol combined, 
accordingly sponsored a Bill to limit membership of the Company 
to those actually engaged in the trade. It was supported by Bristol 
but was defeated, largely owing to the intervention of Burke, who, 
as a spokesman of the London merchants, made it appear as an 
attack upon the liberty of the subject and an attempt by the richer 
merchants to exclude their less prosperous brethren. The matter 
was pursued further in 1773 and 1774, but was successfully 
resisted.’ For his part in these proceedings, Burke received the 
thanks of the African Compaay.® 

In January 1777 the question was re-opened. The board of 
trade was instructed by parliament to prepare a report on the 


1C. M. MacInnes, A Gateway of Empire (1939), pp. 175 ff. 

® Ibid. pp. 184-6; E. C. Martin, The British West African Settlements, 1750-1821 (1927), 
PP- 7-14. 

* Five years after its establishment, membership of the Company was as follows: 
London—147; Liverpool—89; Bristol—237. (J. Latimer, The Annals of Bristol in the 
Eighteenth Century (1893), p. 271.) 

* Parl. Hist. xvii. 507-9. 


5 Commons Journals, xxxiv. 280, 441. * Burke Correspondence, i. 456. 
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condition of the African trade and the state of the Company’s forts 
and settlements which were falling intodisrepair owing to alleged mal- 
practices on the part of the Company’s servants. The Merchants’ 
Hall was invited by both the board of trade and the African Company 
to submit its observations. Recognizing this once again as a threat- 
ened attack on the out-ports by the London merchants (who were 
using the allegations as an excuse for demanding a reversion to a 
joint-stock company) the Hall at once approached Liverpool in an 
effort to arrange concerted action. But some merchants from the 
out-ports favoured a change in the organization of the Company, so 
that when Burke sought to defend it in parliament he was at a 
considerable disadvantage. Nevertheless, when the report was 
debated, he made a series of powerful speeches in opposition to any 
general reorganization of the African trade.’ Ultimately, Lord 
North agreed to a postponement of the matter,* and, subject to 
certain restrictions upon its expenditure—which Burke urged the 
prime minister to remove —the Company’s grant was renewed. 
In view of the cleavage of opinion which had been revealed among 
his constituents, Burke strongly urged the Hall to consider carefully 
in future before calling for any amendment to the constitution of 
the African Company, as it might entail serious consequences, 
greater than the malpractices then complained of. He suggested 
that they had to choose the lesser of two evils.® 

Two years later, the matter was brought forward again. When 
the Merchants’ Hall learned that a parliamentary committee had 
considered the question and was to present a report in favour of the 
establishment of a joint-stock company, the Master immediately 
informed the city members of parliament of the alarm felt by the 
Bristol merchants: 

1 Parl. Hist. xix. 1-3. Ironically, the motion was proposed by Burke’s predecessor— 
Clare, who had recently become Earl Nugent. 

® Society of Merchant Venturers, Book of Proceedings, No. 10, 17 February 1777. 

* Society of Merchant Venturers, Correspondence 1754-, bundle 21, president of 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce to Garnett, 4 April 1777. 

* He complained to the Merchants’ Hall: ‘ The town of Liverpool gave countenance 
to the proceedings thus carried on against the conduct of the present open trade; and 
several of my constituents thought proper to appear, with great warmth and vehemence 
on the same side of the question.’ (Burke Correspondence, ii. 262.) But Bristol members 
of the African committee petitioned parliament to dissociate themselves from the allega- 
tions of malpractices made against the Company. (Pari. Hist. xix. 291-8; Burke MSS., 
Burke to John Bourke, 21 May 1777.) 

5 Because of unsettled war conditions and the probability of increased jobbery in 
Government appointments. (Parl. Hist. xix. 313, 315.) 

® Ibid. xix. 313. 

* Burke Correspondence, ii. 159-61. ® Parl. Hist. xix. 316. 

* Society of Merchant Venturers, Correspondence 1754-, bundle 21, Burke to 
Garnett, 3 July 1777. (Extract in Documents Illustrative of the Slave Trade to America, ed. 
E. Donnan (1931), ii. 552-3.) This change in the attitude of some of the merchants 
of the out-ports may be attributed to a belief that in time of war the African trade 


was a bad risk, especially when carried on without a greater measure of Government 
protection. 
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If this sho be effected, it would give the coup de grace to the Trade 
of the Out Ports already greatly injured and that for the sole benefit 
of a-few Monopolists in London: When we mention a Monopoly, 
We apprehend We need say no more by way of Argumt to convince 
You it wo!@ prove a National Injury, or to induce You to oppose 
it, with all your power; We fear that the best exertion of that 


power will be wanted, for we apprehend it has able Friends in the 
House.* 


It was admitted that the African trade had declined, but the 
Bristol merchants ascribed this to war conditions and to a flooding 
of the slave market, rather than to any deficiencies on their part. It 
was likewise agreed that there were abuses in the conduct of the 
Company, but experience had shown that these could be corrected 
by amendments in the organization without destroying the whole 
fabric.2, Burke was also lobbied by the Bristol representatives on 
the African Committee * and, despite his clearly expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the way the question had previously been handled, 
he agreed to lend them his support in thwarting the scheme.‘ At 
the time he was at variance with his constituents over the Irish trade 
question,5 and the Hall once more sought the help of Combe and 
Laroche in addition to that of the city members in securing the 
abandonment of the scheme.® 

In his treatment of the African question Burke had acted vigor- 
ously in support of a majority of his constituents and, despite grave 
handicaps, he had ensured that their policy was given effect. Al- 
though, before his election for Bristol in 1774, he had championed 
London against Liverpool and Bristol, whereas after 1774 he defen- 
ded Bristol against London and Liverpool, he had not deliberately 
made his views conform to those of his constituents, He claimed 
to be a consistent opponent of monopolies and an advocate of free 
trade: this identity of viewpoint with his constituents in 1777 and 
1779 was therefore quite fortuitous.? Moreover, he was discreet 
enough to withhold from them the comparatively enlightened views 
which were then beginning to crystallize in his mind on the ethics of 
the slave trade. Publication of his ‘ Negro Code’ at that time would 
undoubtedly have produced an outburst of bitter passion among his 
constituents.*® 


1 Burke MSS., Miller to Cruger and Burke, 13 April 1779. 

® Ibid. Miller to Cruger and Burke, 14 April 1779. 

8 Ibid. Olive, Vaughan and Casamajor to Burke, 17 April 1779. 

* Burke Correspondence, ii. 261. Liverpool continued to express alarm at abuses in 
the Company’s administration, while not advocating the establishment of a monopoly. 

5 This is too large a question to treat of in this essay. 

® Society of Merchant Venturers, Book of Proceedings, No. 10, 8 April 1779. 

7 His letter to Miller of 17 April 1779 sets out in detail his views on the conduct 
of the African trade. (Burke Correspondence, ii. 261-5.) 

8 Works, v. 521-44. In his letter to Dundas in 1792 Burke said that the draft was 
prepared ‘ near twelve years ago’, i.e. about 1780. (Ibid. v. 521.) 
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Although the number of cases in which Burke neglected the 
business of his constituents is small, his opponents—copying Burke’s 
example—made a good deal of capital out of them, and he took their 
criticisms very much to heart. It was, perhaps, an unfortunate 
coincidence that two such instances affected the same trade—the 
Bristol soap manufacturers, among whom were several of Burke’s 
staunchest supporters.' To make matters worse, the question at 
issue again touched on that vexed question of the rivalry between 
London and the out-ports. 

The Master of the Bristol Chandlers’ and Soapmakers’ Hall had 
approached the city members on 12 January 1775, asking to be 
furnished with a copy of a petition of the London soapmakers, who 
had suggested an alteration in the mode of collecting the soap duty 
which, it was feared, might benefit London at the expense of 
Bristol. Although one of Burke’s Quaker friends sent him a 
reminder at the beginning of March * it was Cruger who replied 
first, on 21 March. Burke did not reply until 4 April,‘ by which 
time his remissness had evoked such critical comment in Bristol that 
Champion pointed out to him the effect of his lapse. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this experience, Burke failed again when the London 
soapmakers once more tried to drive their Bristol rivals out of 
business.* He was given advance notice of the Bill by the Bristol 
soapmakers and he was also approached by the Merchants’ 
Hall.’ 

Burke’s failure to reply produced a caustic comment from the 
clerk to the Hall.* In reply, Burke wrote apologetically, offering 
to try and secure them redress in the next session.* To Champion 
he explained that his lapse resulted from pressure of work, together 
with an oversight by the clerks; !® but he also sought to minimize 
his failure by asserting: ‘It does not appear to me that there is 
anything much amiss in the act.’" He sorrowfully assured his 
friend: 


1“ Your Friends Messrs Fry Tripp Will™ Jones (and others equally so) are principal 
people in that branch.’ (Champion letter-book, Champion to Burke, 4 April 1775.) 
? Burke MSS., Woodward to ai 12 January 1775. 
8 Ibid. Fry to Burke, 17 March 177 
* Ibid. Woodward to Cruger and Burke, 26 April 1775. Neither Cruger’s nor 
Burke’s reply is extant. 
5* You know what is said on occasions like these when mew men are in and old 
favourites thrown out.’ (Champion letter-book, Champion to Burke, 4 April 1773.) 
* Commons Journals, xxxvi. 510; 17 Geo. II, cap. 52. 
? Burke MSS., Fry, Tripp & Co. to Burke, 19 February 1777. 
* Ibid. Worrall to Burke, 26 June 1777. 
* Society of Merchant Venturers, Correspondence 1754-, bundle 21, Burke to 
Com 5 ee 1777: 
Milton MSS., A. xiv. 44, Burke to Champion, 9 July 1777. In fact, Burke’s 
commitments at this time were light, for his party was pursuing a policy 
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I shall endeavour to omit nothing to help the most trifling business, 
or the most insignificant person in Bristol. This I shall certainly do 
from a sense of duty and of great obligation; but if we think that, by 
any means, we can keep up an interest there, in the present state of 
things, by any attentions of ours, we are idly amusing ourselves. I 
see that any mistake or neglect of mine is so heavily taken, and my 
service so coldly regarded, so soon forgotten, or even so totally 
misconceived, that I am most perfectly convinced, that unless I can 
contrive to apply to the interests of individuals, Bristol is for some 
more fortunate person at the next election.! 


Champion replied with some friendly advice which was evidently 
intended to avoid another such episode.* 


* It was at the custom-house’ 


One of Burke’s most striking successes at the custom-house 
occurred in 1776 when he secured for his friend, Richard Champion, 
a remission of duty on a cargo of tobacco which Champion wished 
to re-export. In this case, Burke acted with exceptional speed and 
energy. Although it was a negotiation of some complexity, he was 
able, by personal attendance at the custom-house to complete in a 
few hours a business which might otherwise have taken many days.’ 


* It was at the council’ 


Although from time to time the extensive colonial trade of the 
Bristol merchants involved them in disputes with colonial legislatures 
—in which the privy council acted as arbiter—Burke’s recorded 
attendance before that body was relatively infrequent. One in- 
stance which occurred shortly after his election for Bristol shows, 
however, that on occasions the merchants of the out-ports could 
collaborate with, rather than oppose, those of London. 

In 1774, the Jamaica Assembly had imposed an increased duty 
of 40s. a head on imported negroes, a tax which the slave-importers 
regarded as oppressive.* The Merchants’ Hall submitted, through 
the African Committee, a memorial of protest to the board of trade,® 
and the Act of the colonial legislature was disallowed.* Subse- 
quently, however, the Jamaica Assembly—being, it was stated, 
unaware of its rejection—not only renewed it but increased the duty.’ 
As large numbers of the London merchants attended the board of 

1 Burke Correspondence, ii. 169. 

2 Although Champion’s letters are not extant, their contents may be deduced from 
Burke’s of 26 June 1777, 3 July 1777 (ébid. ii. 165-9) and 9 July 1777 (Milton MSS., A. 
xiv. 44). 

2H. Owen, Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol, being a history of the manufacture of 
the true porcelain by Richard Champion (1873), pp. 170-2. 

* Donnan, op. cit. ii. 552. 

5 Journals of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations (1768-73), p. 401. 

* Acts of the Privy Council (Colonial), v. 407-8. 

? Burke MSS., Anderson to Burke, 16 March 1775; Donnan, op. eit. ii. 552. 
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trade in protest,! Burke did not wait for instructions from his con- 
stituents, but co-operated with Sir William Meredith, the member 
for Liverpool, in joining in the protests.2 By the time he heard 
from Bristol on the subject, an order in council had been drafted 
forbidding assent to any new duties, and the governor of Jamaica 
had been specifically notified of the complaints of the merchants of 
Bristol and Liverpool.* 


* It was at the treasury’ 


The most complicated and protracted negotiation conducted by 
Burke, chiefly with this department, was on behalf of the Bristol 
importers of currants and raisins. The familiar rivalry between 
London and the out-ports was again apparent in this case. In April 
1776 the Bristol merchants complained about inequality in the allow- 
ances granted by the Customs officers at various ports for damage to 
imported fruit; they urged the Treasury that such unfair discrimina- 
tion should cease.‘ When submitting their petition, Burke did his 
best to expedite consideration of the matter, but he found the Treas- 
ury ‘ intolerably dilatory ’ so that the question remained in abeyance 
for six months. On 10 May 1776 the Bristol merchants had been 
asked to submit details of their alternative proposals,*® but these were 
not forthcoming until the end of the following November.? The 
custom-house then held the matter up for a further six months while 
an estimate of the financial effect of the proposed new allowance was 
‘wepared, and the London merchants added to the delay by opposing 
the new scheme, so that the Bristol merchants considered sending a 
deputation to the Treasury to argue their case. However, the 
latter ultimately recognized the justice of Bristol’s complaint, and 
legislative effect was given to the new scheme by adding a clause to 
another Bill® which was already before parliament.’° Burke was 
able to inform the Merchants’ Hall that the amendment to the Book 
of Rates had been drawn up in accordance with its wishes, giving 
“a fixed abatement of duties instead of an irregular and variable 
estimate of actual damage ’."! 


1 Journals of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations (1768-75), pp. 410-11. 

® Ibid. p. 416. 3 Ibid. pp. 411, 416-17. 

*P.R.O., T. 11/31, fo. 46, 3 April 1776. It is clear from Burke’s correspondence 
that the matter had already been under consideration for some time. (Burke MSS., 
Loscombe to Burke, 16 October 1775; Milton MSS., A. xiv. 31, Burke to Champion, 
February 1776; Commons Journals, xxxv. 491, 555.)  * Burke Correspondence, ii. 99, 102. 
* Burke MSS., Stanley to Burke, 14 November 1776. Burke’s letter of 19 May 1776 
is not extant. 

*P.R.O., T. 11/31, fo. 51, 28 November 1776. They proposed a 12 per cent. 
reduction in duty on damaged raisins and 5 per cent. on damaged currants, in place of 
the existing allowances. ® Burke MSS., Cooper to Burke, April 1777. 

* For the export of tobacco pipe clay to the West Indies (17 Geo. III, cap. 43). 

1© Commons Journals, xxxvi. 477-8, $14, 517 ff. 

4 Society of Merchant Venturers, Correspondence 1754-, bundle 21, Burke to 
Garnett, 3 July 1777. 
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* It was at the admiralty’ 


Most of Burke’s activity in this sphere was concerned with the 
provision of armed escort vessels for convoys and with the granting 
of protections from impressment for Bristol seamen. Numerous 
instances of his careful attention to these routine matters are recorded 
but he felt that his efforts were not always fully appreciated. For 
example, in 1779 he complained of the embarrassment caused to 
him by ‘ the Course which the Corporation & Merchants have often 
taken to apply to Ministers witht going through me at all’! On 
another occasion he enlarged on this matter: 


The other day I got a letter from the Hall about a convoy to Quebeck. 
I found they had thought proper first to make an application not 
through me; which received as it deserved no Answer. They 
complain of this. I applied & they had an answer directly. This 
factious mode of doing Business embarrasses me extremely. I wish 
to keep well with the Offices—their Business requires that I should 
do so as far as I honestly can. They will suffer by breaking the 
channels of correspondence. . . . They think they shall stand better 
with the Offices by going their own Byways, than by keeping the 
constituency & representatives as one body, whilst they continue their 
relation. ‘They are mistaken. I repeat it, it is for your sakes I do it. 
I had rather a thousand times be free from the Trouble; & no part 
of my Character stands upon my doing petty Business of this kind.? 


One of the most intricate and protracted questions over which 
Burke negotiated with Government departments, especially with 
the Admiralty, was that of the Newfoundland fishery. He was 
fully aware of its importance, for he once described it as ‘ the most 
valuable branch of trade we have in the world’.* John Noble, a 
prominent Bristol merchant engaged in the Newfoundland trade 4 
who was also one of Burke’s keenest and most loyal supporters, 
frequently sought his aid in securing a relaxation of commercial 
restrictions, the provision of naval protection, or compensation for 
losses suffered during the American war. 

During the eighteenth century the fishery had experienced many 
vicissitudes: not only was it exposed to enemy attack in war-time, 
but it was also in danger of starvation when British exports of corn 
ceased and supplies from the American colonies were cut off. Owing 
to her enormous growth of population, Britain was ceasing to be an 
exporter of corn. The Corn Law of 1773 * which was passed to 
meet the new situation, presented special difficulties for the New- 
foundland merchants, especially as food supplies from America were 


1 Sterling Memorial Library, Yale, Burke to Noble, 1779. 

? Henry E. Huntington Library, HM. 22583, Burke to Noble, March 1779. 
3 Works, i. 222. 

* He was in partnership with a Dartmouth merchant, Andrew Pinson. 

5 13 Geo. III, cap. 43. 
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also threatened by the growing tension between New England andthe 
mother country.!_ Early in 1774 Noble had been engaged in a long 
correspondence on the matter with Lord Clare *—Burke’s predeces- 
sor as member for Bristol—and with the support of the Merchants’ 
Hall, provision of supplies for the fishery had been secured. 

During the early years of Burke’s representation of Bristol, 
Noble’s difficulties were further aggravated by new legislative 
measures. The Quebec Act‘ continued the policy of 1763 by 
recognizing limited French claims to the fishery off the Labrador 
coast,5 but it produced certain ‘ inconveniences’ to Noble, who 
concluded that ‘the only Remedy th‘ can be given, will be to annex 
the fishing Coast, to the Government of Newfoundland, on the 
same footing as the Act of W & M * which gives Property to all who 
takes Possession of & clears away any Ground where no one before 
Lived ’.? Although Burke approached Lord North on the subject, 
he found that ‘the Ministry were resolved to make no sort of 
alteration in the Quebeck Bill or in any provision it containd’.6 He 
expressed willingness to pursue the matter further, but nothing 
came of it. 

The New England Restraining Act * and the American Prohibi- 
tory Act, by cutting off food supplies from America, placed New- 
foundland in danger of starvation, for it was customary for the 
merchants to send out food supplies with their ships in the spring 
and later in the season to augment them with colonial importations. 
Burke spoke in parliament in support of the protest of the London 
merchants against the Restraining Bill," but the Poole merchants 
dissociated themselves from the protest. Having weaker commer- 
cial ties with New England than had their Bristol rivals, the Poole 
merchants probably also felt less sympathy for them politically. 
They contended that the exclusion of the Americans from New- 
foundland would enable the British merchants to enjoy the sole profit 
of the fishery. Noble strongly disagreed with their attitude, how- 
ever. Although there is no evidence to support his assertion, he 
believed that as a reward for their obsequiousness the merchants of 
Poole enjoyed a measure of discrimination by the authorities in the 
allocation of supplies for the fishery. He informed Burke: ‘ I have 
lately dined with one of the Poole Petitioners who frankly said he 
was ashamed of what he had done. All regrett the Lesters & Davis 

?D. G. Barnes, A History of the English Corn Laws, 1660-1846 (1930), p. 49- 
* Society of Merchant Venturers, Correspondence 1754-, bundle 18. 
* 14 Geo. III, cap. 11. * 14 Geo. III, cap. 83. 


® R. Coupland, The Quebec Act (1930), p. 103. 

* 10 and 11 Wm. III, cap. 25. 

? Burke MSS., Noble to Burke, 24 July 1775. Noble had explained the inconveni- 
ences in his previous letter to Burke which is not extant. 

® Henry E. Huntington Library, HM. 22582, Burke to Noble, June 1775. 

* 15 Geo. III, cap. 10. 1 16 Geo. III, cap. 5. 

4 Parl. Hist., xviii. 304, 390. 12 Commons Journals, xxxv. 164. 
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should be so lucky as to succeed in having their Bread &c.’! It is 
clear from his correspondence that Noble was extremely jealous of 
his business rivals and prepared to believe the worst of them.® 
He was probably on safer ground in claiming that the cost of pro- 
visioning his fishing stations from Britain was greater than from 
America. Noble was chiefly concerned with the shore or boat 
fishery for which he used fairly small vessels based on Temple Bay, 
Labrador, whereas the Poole merchants seem to have favoured the 
bank or ship fishery, from which larger catches were to be expected 
and which could be more easily provisioned from Britain. 

In order to encourage the fishery in the difficult situation caused 
by the American crisis, Palliser’s Act had been passed.? This sought 
to make the fishery a British monopoly by excluding the Americans 
from the bounties granted by it. Most of Noble’s ships could not 
qualify for bounties as they were of too small a tonnage. The terms 
were clearly less beneficial to the shore fishery than to the larger 
vessels on the bank and, far from encouraging the fishery, from 
Noble’s point of view it had the contrary effect. He told Burke: 
‘I have been carefully perusing the last NFLand Act, & really am 
very sorry to find so much time has taken up to injure a Trade so 
capital to this Kingdom. It breathes the Sentiments of Ad! Palliser, 
whose Aim was always to destroy the Shore or Boat Fishery, & in- 
crease the Ship or Bank Fishery.”* Sir Hugh Palliser § was, of course, 
a political opponent of Noble and Burke, and this undoubtedly 
coloured Noble’s judgment of him. Perhaps Noble was unlucky 
or unwise in specializing in a less profitable branch of the trade, but 
his was not an exceptional case. He assured Burke that ‘ many are 
injured by it ’.® 

At the end of 1775, the Bristol merchants, in common with 
those of other ports, were consulted by the Government regarding 
the continual infiltration of the Americans into the Newfoundland 
fishery. In reply, the Merchants’ Hall neither condemned the 
Americans nor suggested any modification in the recent legislation 
which it regarded as an unfortunate necessity.’ Nevertheless, the 
Hall at the same time joined in a chorus of complaints regarding the 


1 Burke MSS., Noble to Burke, 24 July 1775. Burke had already expressed his 
regret, accepting Noble’s version of what had occurred: ‘ I heard with real concern of 
the effect of some of the ministerial manoeuvres had fallen upon you who were wholly 
innocent of them; and that the Tools and Pandars of Poole had escaped.” (Henry E. 
Huntington Library, HM. 22582, Burke to Noble, June 17735.) 

2 E.g. his comments on the Poole merchants: ‘ These people were always happy in 
having a Conscience by no means troublesome or tender, such as giving the French 
intelligence of the Goods of their Neighbours, where secreted in Nfld.’ (Burke MSS., 
Noble to Burke, 24 July 17735.) 

3 15 Geo. III, cap. 31. * Burke MSS., Noble to Burke, 24 July 17735. 

5 Governor of Newfoundland, 1764-8. (D.N.B. xliii. 114-16.) 

* Burke MSS., Noble to Burke, 24 July 1775. 

? P.R.O., C.O. 194/19, fos. 33, 81. Dartmouth, on the other hand, entirely con- 
demned it—perhaps through the influence of Pinson, Noble’s partner. (fo. 57). 
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inadequacy of the food supplies,’ and a further relaxation of the 
Corn Law was permitted to provide for this.* 

In the later years of the war the Ministry appeared more sympa- 
thetic towards the Bristol merchants’ Newfoundland trade, as 
regards both protection of crews from impressment and the pro- 
vision of naval escort vessels on the fishing grounds and during the 
Atlantic crossing. In this respect Noble was at first somewhat 
fortunate, and in 1777 Burke congratulated him on his relatively 
small losses ;* but later the tide turned against him.* He endeavoured 
to obtain compensation but, as his claim was not entertained by 
the Admiralty, he sought Burke’s advice on the propriety of an 
application to parliament. If Noble was determined to proceed, 
Burke promised his whole-hearted support, although holding out 
little hope of success: ‘ My opinion of an application, in the Nature 
of a complaint against Ministry to Parliament, is this: that it ought 
never to be tried but as a last recource, & when everything else is 
desperate.’ 5 He pointed out that by accepting such a claim the 
Government would in effect be admitting its own mismanagement 
of the war, whereas in fact the Bristol merchants had expressed 
confidence in the Ministry by voting freedom of the city to two of 
its leading members.* Nevertheless, Burke continued assiduously 
to press Noble’s claim for compensation. He engaged in a pro- 
tracted negotiation with the Admiralty on the matter, and, obtaining 
no satisfaction, he vainly attempted to impress it by the threat of 
raising the matter in parliament. He also suggested that the 
Admiralty should construct and garrison a fort at Noble’s Labrador 
base, but the proposal never materialized.’ 

Although Burke’s advocacy of Noble’s grievances apparently pro- 
duced little tangible outcome, their friendship continued long after 
Burke’s active connection with Bristol, and Burke continued to use 
his best endeavours to promote Noble’s interests in Newfoundland. 


An analysis of Burke’s attention to the day-to-day affairs of 
his Bristol constituents during the years 1774-80 must, therefore 
vindicate him from the charge of neglect of their interests. 


1 Society of Merchant Venturers, Book of Proceedings, No. 10, 2 December 1775 
and 5 February 1776; Commons Journals, xxxv. 540. 2 16 Geo. III, cap. 37. 

**] am happy that you have hitherto escaped the storm of retaliation which has 
overwhelmed so much of the Newfoundland fishing. I am not without hopes & I am 
sure I have most earnest wishes that those who are innocent of the Crime of the Fishery 
Act, may escape the punishment of the Fishery captures. Poole may have occasion 
long to remember their scheme of fishing in troubled waters.’ (Henry E. Huntington 
Library, HM. 22533, August 1777.) 

*G. Cartwright, 4 Journal of Transactions and Events during sixteen years in Labrador 
(1792), iii. 361, 370, describes the capture of three of Noble’s ships and supplies by an 
American privateer in 1778.  * Sterling Memorial Library, Yale, Burke to Noble, 1779. 

* Lord Suffolk (secretary of state) and Lord Sandwich (first lord of the Admiralty). 

* Henry E. Huntington Library, HM. 22583, Burke to Noble, March 1779; ibid. 
HM. 22584, Burke to Noble, 21 May 1779. 
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Although not always successful in his pleading, his was an imposing 
record of achievement, especially for a member so active in opposi- 
tion to the Ministry. Not only can it be compared favourably with 
the record of his predecessor as member for Bristol, Lord Clare, 
whose advocates made much of his service to the city; but also, 
in contrast, the extant record of the activities of Burke’s colleague, 
Cruger, on behalf of his fellow citizens, is meagre indeed. 

The principles underlying Burke’s conception of his duty as 
member of parliament for Bristol were: 

(1) The attempts of the London merchants to secure preferential 
treatment at the expense of the out-ports to be strenuously resisted. 

(2) Bristol to be treated on terms of equality with the other 
cities and ports of the kingdom. 

(3) Due attention to be given to applications for assistance by 
any of his constituents, irrespective of their political opinions. Not 
surprisingly, however, applications from his friends and political 
supporters received special attention. 

(4) Good relations to be maintained with Whitehall. Burke 
rather prided himself on his influence in that quarter. 

(5) Representations to Whitehall or Westminster, especially 
those from the Bristol Common Council or Merchants’ Hall, to 
be made through the city members, and not direct or through 
members of parliament for other constituencies, even those with 
Bristol connections. Burke held that this department of his duty 
was not a party matter. 

(6) On the other hand, whenever an opportunity occurred, both 
Burke and his supporters were clearly anxious to score points at the 
expense of his colleague, Cruger, or the defeated candidates, Clare 
and Brickdale. He imagined that there were party issues under- 
lying even the most trivial local questions that were brought to his 
attention, and he sought to make political capital out of them. 

Burke’s work as member for Bristol was so inextricably bound 
up with what he termed the business of ‘ local agency ’, that a man 
of less political stature or industry could not have attended success- 
fully to both national and local politics. He is chiefly remembered 
as a politician, struggling to invigorate his party leaders into active 
and effective opposition, and setting a notable and eloquent example 
in that respect on the floor of the House, but his record on the lower 
plane of local agency is also one which cannot be lightly passed over. 
It has lately become customary for constituents to regard their 
members of parliament as their advisers and advocates on all sorts 
of local and individual problems: Burke’s representation of Bristol 
shows that in a popularly elective constituency a similar conception 
of the duty of a member of parliament was held even in the un- 
reformed house of commons. 

P. T. UNDERDOWN 
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Notes and Documents 


Privy Seal Drafts, Rolls and Registers 
(Edward I—Edward II) 


THE question of the enrolment of letters and writs issued under 
the privy seal in the reign of Edward I is no longer a controversial 
issue. More than thirty years ago Tout and Maxwell-Lyte produced 
conclusive evidence that, at least from 1290 to 1297, rolls of the 
privy seal were regularly compiled by clerks of the wardrobe, under 
the supervision of the controller of that department. On these 
rolls were also transcribed such letters authenticated with the great 
seal as for reasons of state could not be entered in any of the chancery 
enrolments. Judging from the number of original privy seal 
documents which have survived for the reign of Edward I, many 
wardrobe rolls must have once been in existence. Yet not a single 
one of them was traced either by Tout or by Maxwell-Lyte, and 
their physical appearance as well as the arrangement of their contents 
are left to our imagination. Perhaps the rolls of the privy seal, 
like their chancery counterparts, were made up of a number of 
membranes sewn end to end, as indeed is the extant privy seal roll 
of Edward of Carnarvon. On the other hand, one should not 
forget that a medieval ‘ rotulus ’ could consist of only one membrane 
of small dimensions and that the word ‘ irrotulare’ could be used 
as a synonym of ‘ registrare ’. 

If, as is likely, the rolls of the privy seal were still housed in a 
wardrobe treasury in 1323, it is rather strange that they should not 
be mentioned under that name in Bishop Stapleton’s Calendar 
which was compiled in that year. This is all the more surprising 
since the Calendar contains an entry which directly refers to the 
ptivy seal archives of Edward I’s reign: 


In uno coffro magno ferro ligato ...: Registra litterarum et 
eciam transcripta litterarum tam de magno sigillo quam de privato 
sigillo domini regis Edwardi filii regis Henrici in garderoba ipsius 
regis Edwardi per preceptum suum factarum, annis regni sui vide- 
licet xii, xiii, xiiii, xv, xvi, xvii, xviii, xix, xx, xxi, xxii, xxili, xxiii 
deficiente, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, xxx deficiente exceptis ii 
quaternis de mensibus novembris et decembris eciusdem anni. 


Item 
de annis etc. xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii, xxxiiii et xxxvt0.3 


1T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, ii. 80-1; 
H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes on the Use of the Great Seal of England, p. 26; Treaty 
Rolls, i. no. 397. 

® Letters of Edward Prince of Wales, 1304-1305, ed. Hilda Johnstone, Roxburghe Club 
Publications, 1931. , 


* Sir Francis Palgrave, The Astient Kalendars and Inventories . . . , i (1836), 104. 
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This entry, which has been completely ignored by administrative 
historians, deserves particular attention. It shows that, at least 
from the thirtieth year of Edward I’s reign, letters issued under 
the privy seal and some documents authenticated with the great 
seal were entered in yearly registers, each of these registers being 
made up of twelve or more monthly quires. In addition or as 
an alternative to the registers, Stapleton found in the wardrobe 
archives of Edward I a number of ‘ transcripta’ of letters under 
the privy seal. 

It is plain enough from Stapleton’s evidence, particularly from 
his reference to quires, that the registers were in book-form and 
did not resemble the chancery enrolments. Moreover, one leaf of 
the register for 1301 has luckily survived and we can gather from 
it some idea of the physical appearance of the books. This extant 
folio, now a fly-leaf in Royal MS. 13 A.xi (fo. 150), seems to have 
been originally incorporated in the manuscript as a paste-down by 
a medieval binder. Its edges were obviously trimmed for that 
purpose. The twelve entries on the leaf, one in Latin and eleven 
in French, extending from 8 March (fo. 150%) to 10 March [1301] 
(fo. 150°), are written in a typical wardrobe hand of the period.* 
Their dating clause, which is abbreviated in the form ‘ Don’ &c. 
a...le...” does not mention the seal used, but the contents 
of the letters, some of which concern the victualling of the royal 
household, clearly point to the use of the privy seal. This is 
confirmed with absolute certainty for one entry (fo. 150%, no. 2), 
the original of which has survived in the Public Record Office ; 
there the dating clause is fully given as follows: ‘ Don’ souz nostre 
prive seal a Medbourne le oytyme jour de marz, lan de nostre regne 
vint e neofyme.’ # 

It is impossible to say how long the practice of compiling privy 
seal registers lasted; at any rate, a wardrobe account informs us 
that on 8 August 1304 parchment was delivered to John de Lange- 
ford ‘ pro . . . litteris regis sub privato sigillo et aliis memorandis 
eiusdem garderobe infrascribendis, registrandis et irrotulandis ’.* 

The word ‘ transcripta’ in the passage of Stapleton’s Calendar 
already quoted is open to various interpretations. In the Middle 
Ages it could be applied to a single piece of parchment or to a roll 
of several membranes, to a fair copy or to a draft. It is particularly 
interesting to note that it was used in the sense of draft in 
Stapleton’s time and that the cover of a file of privy seal drafts for 
September 1322 bears the following endorsement: ‘ Transcripta 
mense Septembris, anno xvi°’.‘ It was natural therefore that 
Stapleton, finding draft letters of the privy seal among the wardrobe 
archives of Edward I, should have listed them as ‘ transcripta’, 


1 Fo, rs0F is reproduced on Plate i. * P.R.O. Exch. K.R., Acc. Var. 582/2/9. 
* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 8835, fo. 9¥. * P.R.O., Misc. of the Exch. 4/11/92. 
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thereby differentiating the rough drafts from the fair copies repre- 
sented by the registers. Perhaps one might venture a step further 
and identify Stapleton’s ‘ transcripta’—or drafts—with the privy 
seal rolls which attracted the attention of Tout and Maxwell-Lyte. 

Several hundreds of privy seal drafts have survived for the 
reigns of Edward I and Edward II. Most of them are now hope- 
lessly scattered in various classes of the Public Record Office and 
elsewhere, but it is clear from the endorsements found on some of 
them that they were all originally arranged in monthly files, each 
file presumably corresponding to a quire of the register The 
files best represented amongst extant records include those for 
September 1302, March and April 1304, May 1305, September 
1306 and September 1322.? 

In form the drafts of Edward I’s reign present the same general 
characteristics. ‘The parchment on which they are written may vary 
in size from that of an original letter to that of a small roll membrane, 
according to the number of entries included in it,’ but the diplo- 
matic form of the majority of draft letters is almost invariable. 
The initial protocol is concise in the extreme: the royal style is 
usually omitted and replaced by a single ‘ R.’ indicating that the 
letter comes from the king; then follows the address, also much 
abbreviated; the greeting, ‘saluz’ or ‘ salutem’, is often reduced 
to the letter ‘s.’ The text—or main part of the document— 
displays the same habits of conciseness, a typical example of which 
is found in the contracted forms ‘m. f. en. gq.’ to be expanded 
into ‘ mandoms fermement enjoignantz que’. The final clauses are 

1 See for example Anc. Cor. xii, no. 119 (St. Andrews, 29 March [1304]), endorsed : 
‘Marz ’; Anc. Cor. xiii, no. 206 (Durie, 10 April [1304]), endorsed: ‘ April’. 

2 (i) September 1302: Anc. Cor. xii, nos. 59, 64, 74-5, 124, 128, 154-5, 176, 185, 202; 
xiii, NOS. 72, 84-5, 98, 104-$, 109-12, 183, 188-9; xiv, nos. 33-5, 47-8, 51, 55-6, 88, 94; 
xxxvii, nos. 146-7; lxi, nos. 1-10, 34-5; Exch. War. for Issue, file 2 (under date 20 
September); Chanc. War. 1692/137-8, 1700/68. 

(ii) March 1304: Anc. Cor. xii, nos. 19, 62, 66, 119, 133, 162, 177, 190; xiii, nos. 
$9, 99, 114-15, 131, 143; xiv, no. 95; xxviii, no. 124; lxi, nos. 11-13; Chanc. Misc. 
22/1/42, 22/2/62-4, 22/3/68, 22/4/40, 22/5/60-3, 22/7/6-10, 22/12/38; Chanc. Sacks 
18/15 and 19, 19/152A, 20/112; Chanc. War. 43/4330A and 4337B. 

(iti) April 1304: Anc. Cor. xii, nos. 20, 41, 51, 61, 63, 65, 67, 70-2, 83, 131, 134, 
156, 158, 163, 173, 178; xiii, mos. 30-1, 35, 71, 103, 113, 147, 169, 206; xiv, nos. 
18, 49, 61, 96; xxviii, nos. 69-70, 72-3, 122; xxxii, no. 67; xlv, nos. 129-31; lx, no. 
54; Ixi, nos. 14-20, 24; Ixii, nos. 31-2; Chanc. Misc, 22/3/39, 66-7, 70-1, 74; 22/5/64-5; 
22/6/46; 22/7/11-18; 22/9/23, 26, 46, 124; 27/5/7; Chanc. Sacks 18/20, 19/145; 
Chanc. War. 44/4361, 4385, 4388, 4397; 1701/27. 

(iv) May 1303: Anc. Cor. ii, no. 35; xii, nos. 54, 179-80, 203-4; xiii, nos. 37, 48, 
76, 80, 108; xiv, nos. 101, 111; xxviii,no. 74; xxxii, no. 69; Ixi, nos. 23, 36; Chanc. 
Misc. 22/3/116, 34/18/11; Chanc. Sacks 19/146. 

(v) September 1306: Anc. Cor. xii, nos. 52, 68-9, 86-7, 122, 132, 161; xiii, nos. 


73, 132, 170, 181; xiv, nos. 23, 45, 58; xlv, no. 134; lxi, no. 21; Ixii, no. 28; Chanc. 
Misc. 22/3/112; Chanc. Sacks 16/135, 19/136. 

(vi) September 1322: Misc. of the Exch, 4/11 (file); Exch. K.R., Acc. Var. 13/36/52; 
354/11/7. 


* A draft dated 8 September [1302], Arundel (Anc. Cor. xii, no. 124), is reproduced 
on plate Il. 
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thereby differentiating the rough drafts from the fair copies repre- 
sented by the registers. Perhaps one might venture a step further 
and identify Stapleton’s ‘ transcripta’—or drafts—with the privy 
seal rolls which attracted the attention of Tout and Maxwell-Lyte. 

Several hundreds of privy seal drafts have survived for the 
reigns of Edward I and Edward II. Most of them are now hope- 
lessly scattered in various classes of the Public Record Office and 
elsewhere, but it is clear from the endorsements found on some of 
them that they were all originally arranged in monthly files, each 
file presumably corresponding to a quire of the register.1 The 
files best represented amongst extant records include those for 
September 1302, March and April 1304, May 1305, September 
1306 and September 1322.? 

In form the drafts of Edward I’s reign present the same general 
characteristics. ‘The parchment on which they are written may vary 
in size from that of an original letter to that of a small roll membrane, 
according to the number of entries included in it,’ but the diplo- 
matic form of the majority of draft letters is almost invariable. 
The initial protocol is concise in the extreme: the royal style is 
usually omitted and replaced by a single ‘ R.’ indicating that the 
letter comes from the king; then follows the address, also much 
abbreviated; the greeting, ‘ saluz’ or ‘ salutem’, is often reduced 


> 


to the letter ‘s.’ The text—or main part of the document— 
displays the same habits of conciseness, a typical example of which 
is found in the contracted forms ‘m. f. en. gq.’ to be expanded 
into ‘ mandoms fermement enjoignantz que’. The final clauses are 


1 See for example Anc. Cor. xii, no. 119 (St. Andrews, 29 March [1304]), endorsed: 
‘Marz ’; Anc. Cor. xiii, no. 206 (Durie, 10 April [1304]), endorsed: ‘ April’. 

2 (i) September 1302: Anc. Cor. xii, nos. 59, 64, 74-5, 124, 128, 154-5, 176, 185, 202; 
Xiil, NOS. 72, 84-5, 98, 104-5, 109-12, 183, 188-9; xiv, nos. 33-5, 47-8, 51, 55-6, 88, 94; 
xxxvii, nos. 146-7; Ixi, nos. 1-10, 34-5; Exch. War. for Issue, file 2 (under date 20 
September); Chanc. War. 1692/137-8, 1700/68. 

(ii) March 1304: Anc. Cor. xii, nos. 19, 62, 66, 119, 133, 162, 177, 190; xiii, nos. 
5°, 99, 114-15, 131, 143; XIV, no. 95; xxviii, no. 124; lxi, nos. 11-13; Chanc. Misc. 
22/1/42, 22/2/62-4, 22/3/68, 22/4/40, 22/5/60-3, 22/7/6-10, 22/12/38; Chanc. Sacks 
18/15 and 19, 19/152A, 20/112; Chanc. War. 43/4330A and 4337B. 

(iii) April 1304: Anc. Cor. xii, nos. 20, 41, 51, 61, 63, 65, 67, 70-2, 83, 131, 134, 
156, 158, 163, 173, 178; xiii, mos. 30-1, 35, 71, 103, 113, 147, 169, 206; xiv, nos. 
18, 49, 61, 96; xxviii, nos. 69-70, 72-3, 122; xxxii, no. 67; xlv, nos. 129-31; lx, no. 
54; lxi, nos. 14-20, 24; lxii, nos. 31-2; Chanc. Misc. 22/3/39, 66-7, 70-1, 74; 22/5/64-5; 
22/6/46; 22/7/11-18; 22/9/23, 26, 46, 124; 27/5/7; Chanc. Sacks 18/20, 19/145; 
Chanc. War. 44/4361, 4385, 4388, 4397; 1701/27. 

(iv) May 1305: Anc. Cor. ii, no. 35; xii, nos. 54, 179-80, 203-4; xiii, nos. 37, 48, 
76, 80, 108; xiv, nos. 101, 111; xxviii,no. 74; xxxii, no. 69; lxi, nos. 23, 36; Chanc. 
Misc, 22/3/116, 34/18/11; Chanc. Sacks 19/146. 

(v) September 1306: Anc. Cor. xii, nos. 52, 68-9, 86-7, 122, 132, 161; xiii, nos. 
73, 132, 170, 181; xiv, nos. 23, 45, 58; xlv, no. 134; lxi, no. 21; lxii, no. 28; Chance. 
Misc. 22/3/112; Chanc. Sacks 16/135, 19/136. 

(vi) September 1322: Misc. of the Exch. 4/11 (file); Exch. K.R., Acc. Var. 13/36/52; 
354/11/7. 

* A draft dated 8 September [1302], Arundel (Anc, Cor. xii, no. 124), is reproduced 
on plate II, 
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usually absent, and among them the mention of the seal used, but 
the place and date of issue is briefly indicated at the bottom of the 
parchment, e.g. ‘ Arundel viii die septembris’. It should be 
noticed that this last item is often written in a different hand and 
ink from the main part of the document, sometimes in the same 
hand as the insertions and corrections. It is occasionally written 
in Latin, when the rest of the draft is in French, and vice versa. 
This might indicate that, as early as the reign of Edward I, there 
was some sort of distribution of work between the privy seal clerks 
of the wardrobe, some of whom may have been concerned with the 
first drafting of the letters and others with the checking and dating, 
and more generally, with the final preparations for engrossment. 

Together with the drafts were also filed a number of corrected 
engrossments (/ittere rescripte), which had all the appearance of 
documents actually sealed and dispatched, except for important 
erasures and insertions or changes of date. 

In substance the privy seal drafts of Edward I’s reign display as 
much variety as the uses of the privy seal itself: they include private 
letters from the king to his family and their personal entourage, 
letters to foreign princes, writs to the chancellor, to the treasurer 
and barons of the exchequer, to justices, sheriffs and other royal 
officers, &c. The draft warrants for the great seal are of particular 
interest to the diplomatist, as they can be conveniently compared 
with the originals which have often survived.? 

Privy seal drafts continued to be filed during the reign of Edward 
II, but most of them are lost, a notable exception being the almost 
intact file of ‘ transcripta’ for September 1322 already mentioned. 
The drafts in that file resemble those of the preceding reign in most 
respects. The dating clause, however, is now written in full, in 
the same hand as the rest of the document, which it immediately 
follows. Other new features include the occasional addition of a note 
of warranty ‘per ipsum regem’ or mention of an intermediary, which 
is rare during the previous reign, e.g. ‘nunciante Th. de Weston’. 

Rolls of the privy seal were still being compiled in the reign of 
Edward II, since Richard of Newcastle-under-Lyme is said to have 
remained in the wardrobe from 12 April to 7 July 1312 ‘pro 
litteris, rotulis et aliis memorandis de privato sigillo scribendis ’,% 
but whether our extant drafts should be identified with these rolls 
remains an open question. 

PrerrReE CHAPLAIS 
1 See for example Chanc. War. 44/4388. 
2 Chanc. War. 43/4337B (draft) and 43/4342 (orig.): St. Andrews, 30 March [1304]; 
ibid. 44/4361 (draft) and 44/4360 (orig.): St. Andrews, 2 April [1304], etc. 
3 Bodl. Lib., MS. Tanner 197, fo. 47%. A late fourteenth century copy of an enrol- 


ment of letters issued under the privy seal of Queen Isabella in March-April 1322 has 
survived in the British Museum : Cotton. MS. Vitellius Ex., fos. 85-7. 
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usually absent, and among them the mention of the seal used, but 
the place and date of issue is briefly indicated at the bottom of the 
parchment, e.g. ‘Arundel viii die septembris’. It should be 
noticed that this last item is often written in a different hand and 
ink from the main part of the document, sometimes in the same 
hand as the insertions and corrections. It is occasionally written 
in Latin, when the rest of the draft is in French, and vice versa. 
This might indicate that, as early as the reign of Edward I, there 
was some sort of distribution of work between the privy seal clerks 
of the wardrobe, some of whom may have been concerned with the 
first drafting of the letters and others with the checking and dating, 
and more generally, with the final preparations for engrossment. 

Together with the drafts were also filed a number of corrected 
engrossments (/ittere rescripte), which had all the appearance of 
documents actually sealed and dispatched, except for important 
erasures and insertions or changes of date. 

In substance the privy seal drafts of Edward I’s reign display as 
much variety as the uses of the privy seal itself: they include private 
letters from the king to his family and their personal entourage, 
letters to foreign princes, writs to the chancellor, to the treasurer 
and barons of the exchequer, to justices, sheriffs and other royal 
officers, &c. The draft warrants for the great seal are of particular 
interest to the diplomatist, as they can be conveniently compared 
with the originals which have often survived.* 

Privy seal drafts continued to be filed during the reign of Edward 
II, but most of them are lost, a notable exception being the almost 
intact file of ‘transcripta’ for September 1322 already mentioned. 
The drafts in that file resemble those of the preceding reign in most 
respects. The dating clause, however, is now written in full, in 
the same hand as the rest of the document, which it immediately 
follows. Other new features include the occasional addition of a note 
of warranty ‘per ipsum regem’ or mention of an intermediary, which 
is rare during the previous reign, e.g. ‘nunciante Th. de Weston’. 

Rolls of the privy seal were still being compiled in the reign of 
Edward II, since Richard of Newcastle-under-Lyme is said to have 
remained in the wardrobe from 12 April to 7 July 1312 ‘ pro 
litteris, rotulis et aliis memorandis de privato sigillo scribendis ’,* 
but whether our extant drafts should be identified with these rolls 
remains an open question. 

PIERRE CHAPLAIS 


1 See for example Chanc. War. 44/4388. 

® Chanc. War. 43/4337B (draft) and 43/4342 (orig.): St. Andrews, 30 March [1304]; 
ibid. 44/4361 (draft) and 44/4360 (orig.): St. Andrews, 2 April [1304], etc. 

3 Bodl, Lib., MS. Tanner 197, fo. 47%. A late fourteenth century copy of an enrol- 
ment of letters issued under the privy seal of Queen Isabella in March-April 1322 has 
survived in the British Museum : Cotton. MS. Vitellius Ex., fos. 85-7. 
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Reviews of Books 


Storia del diritto pubblico. Principi e istituti di governo in Italia dalla meta del IX 
alla meta del XIX secolo. By A. Maronctu. (Biblioteca Storica 
Universitaria, ser. 1. vol. iv; Milan—vVarese, Instituto Editoriale 
Cisalpino, 1956.) 


Wuart constitutional history is for English historians, the history of 
public law is for Continental historians, and especially for the Italians. It 
is, as Professor Marongiu says, above all ‘ the history of human relation- 
ships which have found discipline in the concepts and precepts of law’. 
To justify this study he quotes Montesquieu, that ‘ il faut éclairer l’histoire 
par les lois et les lois par l’histoire’. There is no doubt that he has 
achieved his object. This book must be ranked with the best in the long 
series of distinguished histories of Italian public law. Yet, there are 
some very striking differences between this history and almost any 
constitutional history of England. From the time of the Lombard 
invasions, when Italy ceased to be under unified political control, its 
constitutional history was that of a number of states. Writing it is like 
writing the constitutional history, not of England, but of Great Britain 
before the conquest of Wales and the union with Scotland. I do not 
think it has ever been attempted. In Italy, too, Croce and others have 
denied the possibility of writing a meaningful history of Italian public 
law before the Napoleonic period. Professor Marongiu is, of course, 
aware of this problem. He justifies himself by pointing to histories of 
French and Spanish public law for periods before France and Spain were 
politically united. But a more powerful justification is implicit in the 
history itself, and this is made very clear by the author. It lay in the 
réles of the emperor and the pope as the ultimate fountains of legality of 
nearly all public authority in the Italian peninsula during most of the 
medieval and early modern periods. Thus, the Norman kingdom of 
Sicily derived its legal existence from a papal act, and even the most 
successful of Renaissance condottieri, Francesco Sforza, had to await 
investiture by the emperor to give legality to his de facto control of Milan. 
‘From a formal point of view’, writes the author, ‘ the erection of a 
Signoria (i.e. a de facto \ordship) into a principality is, in the last analysis, 
always a free act, a declaration of the will, of the emperor or the pope. . . 
to create a new juridical situation and even a new political struc- 
ture.” Moreover, more than elsewhere in Europe, Roman law, from its 
revival in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, gave the development of 
the public law of the Italian states important common characteristics. 
However far removed the medieval emperors were in fact from the 
position of domini mundi, to the Roman lawyers they were always such 
de iure. As Professor Marongiu rightly stresses, Roman law formed the 
basis of much of the political thinking of educated men, at least until the 
sixteenth century. 
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Constitutional history, by its very nature, has to work with models 
more than political or even economic history. When it is comparative 
constitutional history, as the history of Italian public law is bound to be, 
this tendency becomes even more pronounced. The result is to give 
such a history a certain abstract air and to make for rather dry reading. 
Professor Marongiu has not entirely overcome the difficulties inherent 
in this problem and his style, the reverse of epigrammatic, does not 
greatly help him. But, on its own terms, this is an admirable book. As 
one would expect from the author of L’ Istituto Parlamentare in Italia, he is 
constantly aware of constitutional developments outside Italy. To give 
one example of many: the counts of Piedmont-Savoy won their very 
wide powers (wider than those of most other Italian princes) because, as 
princes of the Empire, they could claim as much autonomy as the German 
princes. On this point, as over the whole of his field, the author’s 
reading is most impressive. It includes the French, Spanish, English and 
German, as well as the Italian literature of his subject and it is remarkably 
up to date. He prints his bibliographies at the end or, sometimes, in the 
middle of chapters. This practice is probably convenient when his 
work is used as a textbook in universities ; but a complete bibliography 
at the end of the book would have been very desirable. The names of all 
authors, however, appear in the index. 

On one point, I have a long-standing controversy with the author and 
we both seem to be still unrepentant about it. He maintains that, in the 
fifteenth century, the importance of the Sicilian parliament in the general 
administration of the country ‘ was not inferior to that of the viceregal 
office’. I think this statement greatly exaggerates the actual political 
powers of the parliament. The powers of the Aragonese viceroys were 
undoubtedly severely limited by the powers of parliament. Parliament 
could and did propose legislation, and it could and did haggle successfully 
over grants of money demanded by the viceroy. But it had very little 
to do with the administration of the country. The king could reject 
capitoli proposed by parliament, and he did so frequently, and he could 
legislate on his own authority by publishing prammatiche. On another 
point Professor Marongiu seems to have misunderstood me, for we are 
really in agreement. I did not, as he says, contest Scipio di Castro’s 
views on the perils facing the Spanish viceroys in Sicily. On the con- 
trary, I wrote a whole chapter, based on the correspondence of Philip II’s 
viceroys, elaborating Castro’s view and supporting Cabrera de Cérdova’s 
dictum that Sicily was fatal a sus virreyes. 

There are very few actual criticisms of this book. But Professor 
Marongiu has not made it clear why the Milanese should have taken 
Francesco Sforza into their service when he was obviously the most 
dangerous enemy of their newly-founded republic. It is admittedly diffi- 
cult to compress the highly complicated manoeuvrings which led to the 
fall of the Ambrosian Republic into a few lines. Perhaps, it would have 
been better not to have attempted it at all. 

Of the comparatively few misprints, it would be well to note that, on 
page 276, ‘ Charles VI’ should read ‘ Charles V ’ in any future edition of 
this book. 

H. G. KogENIGSBERGER 
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The Pastoral Care. Edited by N. R. Ker. Early English Manuscripts in 


Facsimile. Vol.vi. (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger; London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1956.) 


Tue sixth volume of Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, a magnificent 
series of which Dr. Bertram Colgrave, his fellow-editors and the Danish 
publishers may all be jointly proud, is devoted to King Alfred’s translation 
of St Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis or, as it is commonly called in English, 
The Pastoral Care. ‘This work, probably the first of Alfred’s translations, 
brings us very close to the king and to the scholarly labours by which he 
sought to educate his people. It has been demonstrated that copies of 
the translation were probably sent to various centres where other copies 
could be made from them, and that these were sent back to the king’s 
headquarters, there supplied with a preface, which included Alfred’s 
reasons for undertaking the work and the name of the individual recipient, 
and finally dispatched to the bishops, on whom to a great extent depended 
the success of this great educational project. 

The manuscript chosen for reproduction in the present volume is 
Bodleian MS. Hatton 20 (referred to as H), the very manuscript that was 
sent to Bishop Werferth of Worcester. It seems to have remained at 
Worcester until it passed to Christopher Hatton (about 1643), and in 
1671 it was sold to the Bodleian Library. Also reproduced in the present 
volume are the charred fragments of British Museum MS. Cotton Tib- 
erius B xr (C) and Kassel MS. Anhang 19 (K). C, badly damaged in 
the disastrous fires of 1731 and 1865, was copied by Junius in the seven- 
teenth century (Bodleian MS. Junius 53); and K is a single leaf which 
has been recognized as a leaf from C, lost before that manuscript came 
into Cotton’s possession. Dr Kenneth Sisam (Studies in the History of 
Old English Literature, 1953) has shown that C+-K is nearer than H to 
Alfred’s first draft. According to Junius and Wanley a lost memorandum 
in C recorded that copies had been given to Archbishop Plegmund, 
Bishop Swithulf of Rochester and Bishop Werferth of Worcester, and 
it would appear that H, the copy that went to Werferth, had already 
been dispatched when this memorandum was added to C. Also the 
preface of C contained a ‘lacunula’ where the name of the recipient 
would normally be, and the conclusion is that C was kept at the royal 
headquarters when the other copies were sent out. It is indeed very 
near to Alfred’s first draft: it may even be the original itself, though this 
is not now capable of proof. That C itself was produced under Alfred’s 
immediate direction is suggested by the fact that it was written by the 
scribe who wrote the preface to H, or at least that it was written in the 
same scriptorium, almost certainly at the royal headquarters. Both C 
and H must have been written within two or three years of 895. 

These are among the many points brought out clearly by the present 
volume and by its editor, Mr. Neil Ker, whose Introduction is a master- 
piece of palaeographical skill and insight. He devotes most of his space 
to a detailed examination of the Hatton manuscript (H)—its history, 
format, make-up, script, decoration, corrections made by the scribes 
themselves, and corrections, alterations, glosses, notes and scribbles made 
by others. From this investigation he concludes that the main text of 
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H was written by two scribes only, both fully trained writers perhaps, 
but beginners at the sustained business of book-writing, which explains 
why the writing of H is so different in different places and why some 
scholars have postulated more than a dozen separate hands. A third 
scribe, however, is responsible for King Alfred’s preface, written on a 
bifolium and certainly added to H at the royal headquarters. An in- 
teresting point is raised by the ten lines of alliterative verse which also 
appear on this added bifolium. Mr. Ker is of the opinion that they were 
written not by a fourth scribe but by ‘ the principal scribe [of the main 
text] when he had learned to write a little better than the best we have 
from him elsewhere’. If this is so, then, as Mr. Ker points out, H must 
have been written at the royal headquarters, for that is where the bifolium 
and the king’s preface were added. 

Less can be said about the Tiberius manuscript (C), represented now 
only by the charred fragments in the British Museum and by the single 
leaf at Kassel, but from these remains and other sources such as the 
Junius transcript and the notes of Wanley Mr. Ker is able to conclude, 
without exaggeration, that its ‘ essentials have been preserved’. That 
this is so, or rather that they are now so fully understood, is largely due 
to the minute and scholarly analysis which he himself has carried out. 
The scribal link between this manuscript and the preface in H proves 
that it was written at the royal headquarters and, as noted above, appar- 
ently it remained there. It is nearer than H to Alfred’s first draft, if 
indeed it is not the archetype itself. But H is certainly a very early copy, 
for we may assume with Dr. Sisam that Werferth of Worcester would 
probably receive one of the first three copies sent out to bishops, as is 
suggested by the lost memorandum which once appeared in C. 

The Hatton manuscript of The Pastoral Care and the Parker manu- 
script (to 891) of The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle are the two main examples of 
Anglo-Saxon writing firmly datable to the last decade of the ninth 
century. It is an inestimable boon to students that both are now so 
readily accessible in facsimile. The almost complete loss of the Tiberius 
manuscript of The Pastoral Care, another large-scale piece of writing of 
this period, is in itself lamentable. More serious is the loss of infor- 
mation which might have thrown additional light on the production and 
distribution of copies of The Pastoral Care by the scriptorium or scriptoria 
under King Alfred’s direction. It is probably safe to assume, however, 
that the lost information would have supported the conclusions set out 
by Dr. Sisam in 1953 and now confirmed by Mr. Ker. 

F. T. WAINWRIGHT 


Bald’s Leechbook. Edited by C. E. Wright. Early English Manuscripts in 
Facsimile. Vol. v. (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger; London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1955.) 


Ir is surprising how much medical material has survived from Anglo- 
Saxon England, straight prescriptions as well as charms and invocations, 
and it is even more surprising that the bulk of this material comes 
not from marginal jottings and other casual sources but from two 
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manuscripts (Harley MS. 585 and Royal MS. 12 D xvi), which were 
‘ obviously written as handbooks for practising leeches’. The medico- 
magical sections of Harley MS. 585 were printed by Dr. Charles Singer 
and Professor J. H. G. Grattan in 1952, and the text of Royal MS. 12 
D xvu was published by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne in 1865. It is 
the latter manuscript that has been chosen for reproduction in the 
present series. 

Dr. C. E. Wright’s scholarly Introduction provides a definitive descrip- 
tion of the manuscript. It is written in a hand which ‘ appears to be 
identical for the most part with that used for the entries for 925-955 in 
the Parker MS.’ of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and therefore it is probable 
that it was written at Winchester, as was suggested by Mr. Neil Ker 
(Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, 1941, p. 112n.). The close association 
with the annals for 925-55 in the Parker Chronicle would seem also to 
date it firmly to within a few years of 955. It is a fine example of Anglo- 
Saxon writing, and Dr. Wright’s study of it constitutes an important 
contribution to Anglo-Saxon palaeography. 

The work as we have it consists of three sections or ‘ books’, each 
prefaced by a list of contents. Dr. Wright gives good reasons for 
believing that Royal MS. 12 D xvir is a fair copy and that the scribe had 
before him two manuscripts, one containing Books i and ii and the other 
containing Book iii. The duplication of subject-matter and the arrange- 
ment, as Dr. Wright points out, confirm the impression that Book iii 
once existed as a separate entity. It might be argued that Books i and ii 
also were separate handbooks originally, for there are differences in 
character between them, but it will be wise to accept Dr. Wright’s sug- 
gestion that they were together as a single handbook when they were 
copied by the scribe of Royal MS. 12 D xvm. The name Bald is given 
as that of the owner in a colophon on fo. 109a, at the end of Book ii (or 
at the beginning of Book iii), and Dr. Wright accepts him as ‘ the practi- 
tioner for whom the original text of Books i and ii was written’, an 
argument which is perhaps not quite so watertight as he seems to suggest. 
It is clear enough that Bald was at one time the owner of a medical hand- 
book which now appears as part of Royal MS. 12 D xvm, but in the 
manuscript we have copies of two, if not three, handbooks of medical 
practitioners of Anglo-Saxon England, and Bald’s relationship to the 
original versions is not so clear as it might be. 

On fos. 105a and 1osb are given a number of prescriptions which, 
it is said, Helias Patriarch of Jerusalem ordered to be told to King 
Alfred. This interesting passage (cf. Asser’s Life of King Alfred, ed. 
W. H. Stevenson, 1904, pp. 77, 328) brings this part of the manuscript 
into a close relationship with King Alfred and his circle, and Dr. Wright 
notes that ‘ it is indeed not improbable that it does in fact belong to the 
large corpus of works which were inspired by the king ’. 

The marginalia offer no clue to the history of the manuscript in the 
Middle Ages. It has been associated with Glastonbury, but Dr. Wright, 
while accepting Glastonbury as a likely repository, cogently notes a 
* Medicinale Anglicwm’ in the Rochester catalogue of 1202 and remarks 
that a considerable number of Rochester manuscripts found their way 
into the Royal Library. Whether or not Royal MS. 12 D xvm came 
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from Rochester, it was probably already in the Royal Library by 1542, 
and it passed to the British Museum by gift of George II in 1757. 

Little comment is required here on the medico-magical material pre- 
served, for it has long been accessible in print, and it has been studied in 
some detail. It is, of course, therapeutical in character, with very few 
references to surgery, and with a lack of clinical observation that would 
shock a modern practitioner, but it provides a valuable picture of the state 
of medical knowledge in Anglo-Saxon England, and it is interesting to 
have before us these copies of handbooks used by Anglo-Saxon physi- 
cians. The great importance of the present volume, however, lies in the 
contribution which it makes to palaeography and the study of letters. In 
Dr. Wright a fine reproduction of a fine manuscript has found a worthy 
editor. His chronological conclusions gain support from a short but 
impressively competent linguistic Appendix contributed by Dr. Randolph 
Quirk. 


F. T. WAINWRIGHT 


Historia Panstwa i Prawa Polski do roku 1793. Under the general editor- 
ship of Juttusz BARDACH (Warsaw, 1957). Czeé¢ I (Do polowy 
xv wieku), edited by J. Barpacu; Cze$é II (od potowy xv w. do r. 
1795), edited by Z. Kaczmarczyk and B. LesnoporskI. 


Tuese are the first two volumes of a new constitutional history of Poland, 
covering between them the whole history of Poland up to the time of 
the Third Partition of 1795. Three more volumes are promised, volumes 
iii and iv to deal with the confused and difficult period of 1795-1918 and 
volume v, which will relate to the years between the two world wars. 
There was much to be said for a new constitutional history on this scale, 
because Stanislaw Kutrzeba’s Historia Ustroju Polski, first published in 
1905, was incapable of indefinite revision, however skilful the preparation 
of new editions. These two volumes in fact have much in common 
with Kutrzeba’s history in their form and pattern, but are distinguished 
by a wealth of illustration which was lacking in Kutrzeba’s work. Each 
section is preceded by bibliographical details which include not only 
monographs, but also reference to articles in learned periodicals; it would 
appear that there has been no omission of any significant secondary 
material. Excellent footnotes are provided to the text, frequently in- 
dicating the appropriate primary source for an opinion. It follows that 
on grounds of pure utility these are two volumes which no scholar in- 
terested in Polish history can afford to be without, constituting as they 
do a most convenient work of reference. 

Some reservations may, however, be entertained concerning the inter- 
pretations adopted by the editors in the short sketches of the historical 
events, which serve to orientate the reader in the political problems 
of the period. To consider for example that the struggle between the 
two branches of the Vasa family (ii. 231) was merely a dynastic struggle 
may perhaps seem a little crude and out of keeping with the materialist 
concepts which pervade these two volumes. Similarly the opinion that 
the French Revolution of 1789 was the culmination of the ‘ development 
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of the bourgeois ideology and the struggle of the bourgeoisie for power ’ 
(ii. 366) has a pleasantly old-fashioned ring about it. Some difficulty may 
likewise be found in the authors’ definition of the word ‘ feudalism’, by 
which they understand a state of productive relationships according to 
the well-known tenets of Marxist historical materialism. This seems a 
perfectly viable notion in the field of economic history, but may lead to 
some unhappy results when applied to constitutional problems: ‘ The 
alodial title of the feudalists to land, with its origins in the remote past, 
was prevalent in the oligarchical families in the twelfth century’ (i. 119). 
‘ For the vast majority of the knights their material basis was hereditary 
property (alodia). The system of fiefs found its widest application in 
Western Pomerania and Silesia, where the princes granted land in fee 
chiefly to knights coming from the West, adopting the established German 
forms of feudal relationship. The basic form of feudal property right 
in Poland however in the thirteenth and succeeding centuries was the 
unconditional hereditary title, carrying with it, as far as the lay feudalists 
were concerned, the obligation of military service. The prevalence of 
this form of property which is termed “ alodial ’”’ constituted the peculiar 
characteristic of Polish feudal relationships’ (i. 183). Quite clearly in 
these conditions the use of the term ‘ feudalism ’ in the Marxist sense may 
lead to some confusion, in the same way as in English history the 
application of the word ‘ bourgeoisie’ to the capitalist class of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who so often turn out to be landed 
gentry, may cause needless complications and misunderstandings. 

The authors of this work evidently stand in need of a fresh and more 
precise terminology. The reader may in fact obtain the impression 
from volume i that the authors rely upon a vocabulary developed in 
another academic climate. ‘The section entitled ‘ The Character of the 
State Organization in the Polish territories up to the middle of the Tenth 
Century’ refers to two works of Engels, The Origin of the Family and 
Anti-Diibring, to Grekov’s Genezis feudalizma v Rossii and to Yushkov’s 
Istoria gosudarstva i prava $.S.S.R. ‘This deference to inspiration derived 
from works not specifically dealing with Poland nevertheless goes hand 
in hand with the assertion that ‘ in the course of the formation of class 
society, simultaneously and in close connection with the process of 
shaping the Polish State power, there went the process of developing 
Polish nationality’ (i. 70). The literary and documentary sources for 
the history of Poland in the tenth century are about as good as the 
sources for Britain at the time of Caesar’s invasion; they certainly do not 
warrant confident statements concerning the development of Polish 
nationality. In fact, one of the chief characteristics of the early Polish 
State is the divisibility of kingship common to barbaric monarchies, 
which led to the parcellization of Poland. This stage of Poland’s de- 
velopment would in practice appear to suggest an underdeveloped sense 
of nationality. Historic Poland, the Reeey pospolita Polska as it came to 
be after the various unions with the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, was the 
very negation of nationality. Its basis’) was the Roman Catholic religion 
and the privileges of the nobility. Polish nationality less than a hundred 
years ago was a concept which did not extend much beyond the educated 
classes, for the most part themselves the descendants of the privileged 
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classes of the Polish Commonwealth. In short, a problem of Polish 
history is to explain why the development of a national consciousness 
was stunted. These two volumes provide an adequate answer in the 
ever widening gulf between the privileged and the unprivileged. There 
will in any society be an economic differentiation between social 
classes, but in Poland the concentration of wealth and power in the hands 
of a few went to extremes unknown in most European countries. The 
authors almost write the history of the last century and a half of historic 
Poland’s existence when they say: ‘ In Lithuania a predominant influence 
was exercised by the families of Radziwit#l, Pac, Sapieha, Chodkiewicz 
and Ogiriski, in the Ukraine of Ostrogski, Koniecpolski, Wisnowiecki, 
Kalinowski, Rzewuski and Czartoryski, in Matopolska of Ossolifiski, 
Lubomirski, Potocki, Zamoyski and Mniszech, and in Wielkopolska of 
Opalifiski, Leszezyfiski and Sutkowski.’ 

Poland was a society divided into not only economic classes, but also 
into castes. The mass of the gentry was poor in the extreme in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, especially in Mazowsze and Pod- 
lasie. ‘To save themselves from degradation to the levels of the peasantry 
they sought the patronage of the great lords who had systematically built 
up their estates from the sixteenth century. The magnates, as the 
authors declare, bore a close resemblance to the independent princes of 
the Holy Roman Empire, but they were kept together, for all their private 
wars, private foreign policies and insolent self-sufficiency, by their desire 
to share in the very considerable patronage of the crown. A curious 
feature of the Polish history is that a far smaller portion of the royal 
domain was alienated than, for example, in England; the lands pertaining 
to the starostwa ot shrievalties reverted to the crown for redistribution. 
In the workings of this system the authors do not appear to be greatly 
interested, perhaps because throughout they take a lawyer’s rather than 
a historian’s view of the meaning of constitutional history. Poland was 
a state held together by patronage. A historian with a knowledge of 
eighteenth-century Poland might suppose that the same system applied 
in England, but there is in fact no comparison. In England the patron- 
age system served merely to provide salaries for the political class and 
not as a social cement, which was its function in Poland. The result 
was legislative inertia and collapse. The enlightenment of the eight- 
eenth century in fact made very little impression upon Polish society. 

The authors may with justice contend that it was not their task to 
consider this question but rather to provide an authoritative statement 
upon the individual questions of Polish constitutional history. This is 
in fact the aim of a Polish podrgeynik, a word often loosely translated by 
the English ‘ textbook’ with which it has nothing in common. How- 
ever much the reviewer may feel inclined to dispute certain of the general 
conclusions of the authors, it must be conceded that these two volumes 
on points of fact are a mine of information. The authors are to be 
congratulated upon their achievement in producing in two volumes 
over a thousand pages packed with material. This work promises 
to make a substantial contribution towards the understanding of Polish 
institutions. 

R. F. Les 
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The Bayeux Tapestry: A Comprehensive Survey. General editor, Sir Frank 
Srenron. (London: Phaidon Press, 1957.) 


THe famous stretch of embroidery universally known in England as 
‘ The Bayeux Tapestry ’, but in France also as La Tapisserie de la Reine 
Mathilde has become an integral part of the historic consciousness of 
both nations. English students have, however, hitherto been largely 
dependent upon photographs taken under difficult conditions in 1871, 
which (as it would seem) have been the basis of all pictorial reproductions 
in English books up to this time. When Sir Eric Maclagan produced 
his admirable book! on the Tapestry in 1941 he was constrained to 
regret that these photographs ‘ have never been replaced by a new set 
made with modern advantages’. That regret need no longer be felt; 
for the beautiful volume under review embodies all the best resources of 
modern photography, and of modern book production. Indeed, the 
first of those to whom thanks should be rendered in this connection is 
Mr. Percy Hennell of the Metal Box Co. Ltd., whose visual record of 
the Tapestry is undoubtedly the best that has ever been made. The 
monochrome reproduction of the strip here given is, it is true, smaller 
in size than that supplied by F. R. Fowke in his fine quarto edition of 
1875,2 and does not wholly supersede it, but in his enlargements of 
detail, in his comparative pictorial illustrations and most particularly 
in his splendid colour-plates, Mr. Hennell has provided for students an 
opportunity of experiencing the wonder of the Bayeux Tapestry such as 
they have never possessed before. In these circumstances, it would surely 
be pedantic to complain that the Tapestry has now been divided con- 
ventionally into seventy-three sections instead of seventy-nine, thus 
rendering all previous citations out of date. For the result is one which 
not only instructs but also delights. The Phaidon Press is to be con- 
gratulated on producing this worthy commemoration of its founder, 
and the Pilgrim Trust on assisting the venture with a financial grant. 
Only for these reasons (it may be suspected) has it been possible to 
issue this most sumptuous volume at what (considering its quality) must 
be regarded as a very low price. 

While these magnificent plates give this book its ultimate distinction, 
the names of the authors who have contributed the critical commentaries 
are sufficient to indicate their high value. Thus, Sir Frank Stenton 
depicts the historical background; Professor Wormald writes on Style 
and Design; Mr. Wingfield Digby on Technique and Production; Sir 
James Mann on Armour; and Mr. J. L. Nevinson on the Costumes. 
These essays are further supplemented by extensive notes on the plates 
by Mr. Gibbs-Smith, by a history of the Tapestry by its present custodian 
in Bayeux, and by a select bibliography. This last might, with profit, 
have been considerably extended, and it contains one inaccuracy. 
The most recent edition of William of Poitiers is there assigned to 
“Raymonde Fournier’ whereas it was of course the work of Madlle. 


Raymonde Foreville, the distinguished professor in the University 
of Rennes. 


1 The Bayeux Tapestry (King Penguin Books), 1941. 
* The Bayeux Tapestry (Arundel Soc.), 1875. 
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Although these eminent authorities do not—alas |—always speak 
here with one voice, they are unanimous on many of the questions which 
concern the value of the Bayeux Tapestry as evidence for history. On 
the vital matter of the date of its composition they would seem, for in- 
stance, to be generally agreed. They reject without equivocation—and 
obviously correctly—the contention of A. Marignan,' and H. Belloc? 
that the Tapestry was not completed until the latter half of the twelfth 
century: on the contrary it was finished ‘ within at most a generation of 
the battle of Hastings ’ (p. 9). In this they follow the agreed conclusions 
of Freeman * and Round,‘ and more particularly those of A. Levé,5 
whose ‘ excellent book ’ (p. 44) is perhaps too little known in England. 
What is, however, wholly new in this volume—and © che utmost value— 
is the extensive comparison here given between the Tapestry and other 
related productions. Mr Wingfield Digby thus supyics a most impres- 
sive series of comparable works, mainly from Scandinavia, of which a 
nearly contemporary hanging from Baldishol is perhaps the most striking, 
and Professor Wormald, in the most notable essay in this notable book, 
displays the similarities of design between the Bayeux Tapestry and 
English manuscripts of the second half of the eleventh century. The 
wez'th of specialized erudition embodied in his fascinating chapter can 
only be generally, and gratefully, noted in this review, but its conclusions 
certainly carry conviction. No one, for instance, can fail to be impressed 
by the resemblance between the seated figure of the Confessor in the 
Tapestry, and that of King David which appears in Cott. MS. Tiberius 
C. VI in the British Museum. 

The question of the date of the Bayeux Tapestry is closely connected 
with the problem of ascertaining where, and by whom, it was made. A 
tradition current in Bayeux since the eighteenth century—and still alive 
—would assign the work to Queen Matilda—in the sense at least that she 
commanded and supervised its execution. As late as 1919, M. Levé 
spoke in favour of this view, and his arguments still deseve consideration. 
Indeed, Mr. Wingfield Digby seems disposed to give them at least a 
friendly hearing. After speaking of similar works sponsored or com- 
missioned by noble ladies he remarks, ‘ it is no wonder that tradition 
would have it that Queen Matilda worked, and presented her husband’s 
most glorious exploit to Bayeux cathedral although in fact it may have 
been ordered and given in quite a different way’ (p. 47). Professor 
Wormald is, however, more emphatic. ‘ This tradition’, he says, * has 
persisted but there is no real evidence in favour of it’ (p. 33)—and in 
particular it should be noted that in the first mention of the Tapestry (in 
an inventory of the goods of Bayeux made in 1476) there is no suggestion 
of a connexion with Queen Matilda. Nevertheless Montfaucon, who 
first mentions the tradition, apparently learnt it from a Prior of St. Vigor, 
and even now it cannot be said to be finally discredited. On the other 
hand, Professor Wormald, following F. R. Fowke, shows very good 
reasons for associating the Tapestry with Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 


1 La Tapisserie de Bayeux ; Les Méthodes du Passé, 1912. 

* The Book of the Bayeux Tapestry, 1914. 

* Norman Conquest, iii (1869), 563-75. 4 Ante, xxx (1915), 109-11. 
5 La Tapisserie de la Reine Mathilde, dite la Tapisserie de Bayeux, 1919. 
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whose connection with the events it depicts is obvious, and whose 
enlightened patronage of scholarship and the arts is now well established. 
Odo looms large in the Tapestry. His knights are there given a special 
prominence. As bishop of Bayeux he is the most likely sponsor. 

If the Tapestry was designed for Bishop Odo, there still remains the 
question where it was made. Mr. Wingfield Digby seems to hold the 
balance fairly even between Normandy and England (p. 44), and the 
matter is undoubtedly difficult if only because, as Professor Wormald 
remarks (p. 30), 

both English and Norman MSS. of the second half of the eleventh century were 

deeply indebted to the great Anglo-Saxon school of illumination which had 

flourished in the second half of the tenth and the earlier half of the eleventh 

centuries. ... Any conclusion based upon stylistic conclusions alone is bound 

to be weakened unless this important fact be remembered. 
Nevertheless, Professor Wormald, reacting from the opinions of Levé, is 
inclined to follow R. S. Loomis,! and others, in holding that the work 
was executed in England. Many of the letters used in the stitchwork 
undoubtedly indicate a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, and it would at least 
have been possible for a work of this character to have been produced in 
England at this time. Perhaps Odo, with his special interest in Kent, 
may have turned to Canterbury where there had long existed a notable 
school of drawing and design. Be this as it may—and the place where 
the embroidery was worked must remain a matter of doubt—a connection 
of the Bayeux Tapestry with Odo might (it is here suggested) help in 
part to explain its scope. The Tapestry is less a record of the Norman 
Conquest than an account of the fall of Harold—a disaster consequent 
upon the violation of an oath taken upon relics—and, according to the 
artist, upon relics at Bayeux (Bagias). It should be noted, however, 
that William of Poitiers categorically states that the oath was taken (not 
at Bayeux but) at Bonneville-sur-Touques,? whilst Ordericus Vitalis,’ 
on one of the rare occasions when he seeks to correct William, whom 
he is here following, places it at Rouen, These are formidable difficul- 
ties, but at least it may be said that the converging lines of testimony 
which associate the Tapestry with Odo give a new indication of its early 
date, for a natural occasion for its completion would, on this showing, 
be the consecration of Odo’s cathedral at Bayeux in 1077. Should the 
Tapestry be thus placed within eleven years of the battle of Hastings, 
there would, moreover, be an explanation of such topical pictures as 
those representing the scandal of Aelgiva or the burning of the house in 
Sussex, which would at that time have a familiar significance which has 
since been lost. 

This volume thus serves to enhance appreciation of the Bayeux 
Tapestry not only as an artistic masterpiece but also as a source of Anglo- 
Norman history. Nevertheless, many problems remain unsolved. Pro- 
minent among these, for instance, is the question of Harold’s visit to 
Normandy which was the occasion of the whole drama that is here 
pictorially displayed. Here, however, the writers of this book are in 
evident disagreement. Thus Mr. Gibbs-Smith roundly states (p. 163): 


'* The Origin and Date of the Bayeux Tapestry ’, Art Bulletin, vol. vi, 1923. 
* Ed. Foreville, p. 102 * Ed. Le Prévost, ii, 117. 
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‘Harold may have been on a voyage to Wales, to London, to Flanders 
or simply on a fishing expedition in the Channel; but that he was on such 
a voyage, and that he had no intention of venturing near Normandy 
cannot in my opinion be doubted’. Such an opinion would certainly 
now be vigorously disputed, and, for many, it will be consoling to have 
Sir Frank Stenton’s considered opinion (p. 14) that it is probable that 
* it was on a mission from King Edward to the Duke of Normandy that 
Harold left England’. The nature of that mission, whether it was con- 
nected with the English succession, or with a visit alleged to have been 
made by Duke William to England in 1051, are open questions which 
have been the subject of recent debate in this Review. But to most 
scholars it would now appear reasonably certain that Harold was under 
the king’s orders and en route for Normandy when he set out from Bosham, 
and it is disquieting that the writers of this book have not been able to 
reach agreement on this crucial point. 

Equally important is the interpretation which should be given to the 
famous picture showing Harold in full regalia sitting enthroned after 
the Confessor’s death, and flanked by Stigand, in ecclesiastical vestments 
(but without a pallium), who is apparently making some proclamation 
to an attendant crowd. Sir Frank Stenton is emphatic in denying that 
this represents a coronation, and with this view the most authoritative 
opinion, both in England and in Normandy, would agree, relying in the 
main on the statement by ‘ Florence of Worcester’ (as against William 
of Poitiers and Ordericus Vitalis) that it was Aldred and not Stigand 
who crowned Harold. The present reviewer would certainly not feel 
disposed to dissent from this conclusion. Nevertheless (without deny- 
ing its probable truth) it may perhaps be remarked that this opinion still 
has certain difficulties to overcome. Some scholars, including J. H. 
Round,? have felt some diffidence in accepting the unconfirmed authority 
of ‘ Florence’ at this point. And if the assertion by William of Poitiers 
that Harold was crowned by Stigand (the earliest mention of this event) 
is to be dismissed as propaganda, the fact remains that, as Sir Frank 
Stenton justly remarks (p. 12), Stigand ‘ appears in the Tapestry in a way 
which shows that he was allowed at least a secondary part in the cere- 
monies of King Harold’s coronation’. Moreover, the Tapestry is not a 
partisan record in the same sense as is the narrative of William of Poitiers, 
but is rather to be regarded as ‘a link between the English and the 
Norman versions of the Conquest’ (p. 11). 

The end of the Tapestry is lost. Many scholars, including Mr. 
Gibbs-Smith (p. 176), and perhaps Mr. Wingfield Digby (p. 53), are 
inclined to think it concluded with a representation of William crowned 
as king. On the other hand, it is elsewhere suggested in this book 
(p. 24) that the final disintegration of Harold’s army is the appropriate 
termination. The matter may thus be left in suspense, and may be 
added to the numerous questions respecting the Bayeux Tapestry which 
still await an answer. As this volume indicates, there is never likely to 
be full agreement upon all of them. Nevertheless, this book provides 
the most authoritative commentary on these problems which has yet 

1 Ante, Ixviii (1953), 26-45 ; Ixxii (1957), 221-8. 
2 Cf. Geoffrey de Mandeville (1892), p. 437. 
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appeared, and all subsequent investigators will turn to it with gratitude 
and pleasure as the inevitable starting-point of future research. 
Davip DouGias 


Alexandre III: Etude sur la conception du pouvoir pontifical dans sa penste et 
dans son auvre. By Marcet Pacaut. (Paris, Librairie philosophique 
Vrin. 1956.) 


Tue scope of M. Pacaut’s lengthy and learned doctoral thesis is exactly 
described by its subtitle. This book is not a biography of Alexander III: 
first and foremost it contributes to the history of the popes’ justification 
of their political authority. It appears in the series edited by the late 
Mgr. H.-X. Arquilliére on Church and State, a series which contained that 
author’s L’ Augustinisme politique, and of which this is the last volume to 
appear under Arquilliere’s direction. Recent studies have made the 
significance of Alexander III’s activities in the government of the Church 
more obvious, and an examination of the grounds of his action was badly 
needed. It is a merit of M. Pacaut that he recognizes the necessity of 
treating Alexander’s conception of papal power with reference to his 
doings; for, while a twelfth-century scholar might formulate a consistent 
idea of political authority, circumstances made it difficult for the man of 
in action, and for a pope it might be expedient, to declare unequivocally 
the views which he did hold. M. Pacaut indeed finds in Alexander III 
‘un juriste doublé d’un homme d’état ’ (p. 112), ‘ peu théologien et plus 
attaché aux problémes pratiques et juridiques ’ (p. 134); ‘ son esprit n’est 
pas attiré vers l’abstraction, si bien que son intellectualisme se manifeste 
par une méthode d’action, une maniére de vivre méme, plus que par une 
attention exagérément accordée aux idées générales et aux systémes 
agréables a l’intelligence, mais contredits par les difficultés de la réalité’ 
(p. 111). ‘ Cette doctrine ’, he concludes (p. 401), ‘ attachée aux faits plus 
qu’aux idées, formulée d’une fagon trés prudente, et qui reste, dans le fond, 
particuliérement timide, dénote de la part du pape la volonté de prendre 
conscience des véritables problémes de son temps.’ 

To discover the assumptions on which Alexander acted and to relate 
them to the currents of contemporary thought, the author examines the 
few indications of the activities of Cardinal Roland before he became pope, 
the published letters of the pope, and the writings of twelfth-century 
theologians and canonists. The last hundred pages of the book are 
mainly devoted to a painstaking analysis of twelfth-century opinions; 
and, in the absence of explicit statements by the pope himself, his pre- 
decessor Gratian and his contemporary Rufinus and others are often 
invoked to interpret Alexander’s utterances and actions. Bologna rather 
than Paris is seen as the main source. 

M. Pacaut finds in Cardinal Roland a powerful influence over Pope 
Adrian IV, who was responsible for the Besangon incident of October 
1157: as chancellor he drafted the letter to the emperor, as legate he spoke 
the famous words reported by Otto of Freising (‘ A quo ergo habet si a 
domno papa non habet imperium”). But when he took this line he was 
influenced by the Gregorian tradition and the words of St. Bernard and 
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Hugh of St. Victor without having really thought out their doctrinal 
basis (p. 101); when he became pope the words and implications of 
Besangon never recur. As pope his ideas about the supremacy of the 
Holy See over the Church and its relations with the State evolved through 
force of circumstances. Those years between 1167 and 1170 which were 
most critical in Alexander’s dealings with Frederick I and Henry II saw 
the greatest development. Alexander’s main object, so M. Pacaut con- 
tends, was expressed as /ibertas ecclesiae (and the term is amply and interest- 
ingly illustrated on pp. 119-35). To secure /ibertas co-operation with the 
lay power was needed and Alexander was disposed to encourage and 
define this co-operation. But it must not lead to confusion of office, and 
the pre-eminence of the ecclesiastical power over the lay power was 
asserted without any clear statement about the origin of the latter. Pre- 
eminence was established by extending the range of ‘ spiritual activities ’ 
(‘la compétence du droit canon est étendue 4 toutes les causes civiles 
connexes 4 des faits spirituels ’, p. 195), by identifying the interests of the 
Holy See with the interests of the Church, and, finally, by developing the 
distinction between auctoritas which the pope possesses and administratio 
which a lay ruler may enjoy. M. Pacaut warns us repeatedly that the 
terms are not defined clearly by the pope, but he believes the distinction to 
underlie Alexander’s ideas and calls attention to its appearance in Gratian, 
Rufinus, and others. The relations with the lay power have in view the 
liberty of the Church and this means establishing order in the Church 
under papal control: ‘La grande cuvre du pontificat, au service de 
cette liberté, la conclusion de toute son activité et le couronnement de tous 
ses efforts consistent essentiellement en |’établissement de la toute- 
puissance du pape dans l’Eglise ’ (p. 302). 

This sketchy summary will suggest correctly that M. Pacaut has not 
found any startlingly original principles behind Alexander’s policy; but 
it does not bring out the importance of the author’s dispassionate consi- 
deration of Alexander’s behaviour in his multifarious activities. He has 
accumulated an immense amount of valuable material and has confirmed 
with copious evidence and nice discrimination the picture of a great pope 
who was less of an innovator in political ideas than a virtuoso in politics, 
a lawyer rather than a theologian, and a character to be respected rather 
than loved. The author supplies a comprehensive bibliography, which 
shows the extent of his enquiry,’ and gives full footnote references. 

Unfortunately the merits of the book have to be extracted from 400 


1 A few recent works presumably appeared when the work was too far advanced for 
M. Pacaut to use them. Besides Dr. Ullmann’s Growth of Papal Government (1955), two 
articles of his are relevant: ‘ Cardinal Roland and Besangon ’, Misce/lanea hist. pontificiae, 
xviii (Rome, 1954), 107-25 and ‘ The pontificate of Adrian IV ’, Cambridge Hist. Journal, 
xi (1955), 233-52; also Dr. Holtzmann, ‘ Die Benutzung Gratians in der papstlichen 
Kanzlei im xii Jh. ’, Studia Gratiana, vol. i (ed. G. Forchielli and A. M. Stickler, Bologna, 
1953), 325-49. Of earlier literature I note the absence of Dom G. Morin’s edition of 
Rufinus’s address to the Lateran Council (Memorie della pontificia accademia romana di 
archeologia, ii (1928), 113-33; this, with its discussion of the term ‘ summus patriarcha ’, 
should have found a place in chap. ix. In the discussion of John of Salisbury Dr. 
Liebeschiitz’s Mediaeval Humanism (Warburg Institute, London, 1950) deserved mention. 
Although the author appears to know the English literature of his subject, he attributes 
to the Carlyles and others on pp. 31, 250, 288 opinions which the writers would have 
repudiated. 
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pages which are disfigured too often by turgidity and platitude, and by a 
plethora of spelling mistakes and faulty references which cannot all be 
blamed on the printer. Produced as a thesis, the book should have been 
thoroughly revised and pruned before printing. Criticisms of substance 
are also called for. The handling of the Besangon episode does not carry 
conviction. The characterization of Adrian IV (‘assez hésitant, trés 
influengable, et quelque peu timoré’), so sharply in contrast with the 
usual view, depends on a view of Cardinal Roland for which there is 
little evidence. Moreover, without going into the vexed question of the 
pope’s (or Roland’s) intentions at this time, one may observe that Otto of 
Freising does not say that Roland uttered the crucial words at Besangon: 
‘ dixisse ferunt unum de legatis ’"—and Roland was the junior of the legates. 
Coming to the relations of Alexander as pope with the Emperor Frederick, 
M. Pacaut makes the point that he released Frederick’s subjects from their 
oath of allegiance but did not depose the emperor. The distinction has its 
doctrinal importance, and if Alexander refrained from deposing Frederick 
in due form it was because he recognized the separate origin of the two 
powers; and in this he was in line with his contemporary Huguccio and 
followed the doctrine of Gratian in preference to the example of Gregory 
VII. While admitting the distinction, one wishes M. Pacaut had taken 
into account the fact that for seventeen years the pope not merely treated 
Frederick as an excommunicate but also by implication denied him the 
status of emperor: ‘ dictus imperator’ is the term used by the papal 
chancery from 1160 to 1177. In general, the author does not show so firm 
a grasp of the structure of Church government as of the more theoretical 
side of his subject, and consequently chapter vii (La toute-puissance du 
pape dans l’Eglise) introduces inaccuracies and over-estimates the success 
of papal policy. ‘Les Souverains Pontifes purent compter, dans |’en- 
semble, sur l’obéissance du clergé’ (p. 283) is a generalization subject to 
so many exceptions as to be of doubtful value. The papal letters about 
English episcopal elections cited on page 285 hardly justify the phrase: 
* quelques brillantes interventions’. The cases of Linképing and Glasgow 
(p. 287) were not simple canonical confirmation by the pope to the detri- 
ment of metropolitan rights: the pope acted at Linképing because the 
bishop’s predecessor had resigned without authorization, at Glasgow 
because that see recognized no metropolitan superior. Nor did the claim 
(an ancient one) to control the translation of bishops show a papal inten- 
tion of engrossing the confirmation of all elections. If M. Pacaut seems 
to exaggerate the part claimed and played by Alexander III in these 
appointments, by contrast he nowhere touches on the importance of this 
pontificate in the development of expectatives and provisions to canon- 
ries. In this same chapter his suggestion that the church courts ever 
gained ‘la compétence exclusive’ in cases of patronage is misleading 
(pp. 291-2); and a statement earlier in the book that ‘il est de bonne 
politique de laisser jouir de divers priviléges les patrons d’établissements 
ecclésiastiques ’ (p. 146) obscures the complex realities of the situation. 
Such expressions will encourage the belief that the pope was a freer agent 
than he was in fact. Despite these criticisms, the book must be pronounced 
a conscientious and valuable work on a difficult and important subject. 


C. R. CHENEY 
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Library Catalogues of the English Renaissance. By Sears JAYNE. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press; Cambridge: University Press, 1956.) 


| Tuts book marks an important forward step in our knowledge of the 
| @ reading public in England during the period 1500-1640. The author 
chose these dates because he felt that ‘ institutional catalogues . . . up to 
1500 are definitively covered in N. R. Ker’s Medieval Libraries of Great 
Britain’ and because 1640 is the terminus of the Short Title Catalogue. 
Previous lists of English Renaissance catalogues (listed pp. 189-91) were 
unsystematic and incomplete. Mr. Jayne has recorded in all a total of 
848 lists, a very remarkable achievement; in his research, as he makes 
plain by generous acknowledgment, he has been greatly aided by Mr. 
N. R. Ker. ‘Catalogue’ is defined by the author as ‘ at least fifteen 
separately named books’, though exceptionally lists with fewer are 
recorded (p. 7). ‘The catalogues are listed in two groups, institutional 
and private, under the date of the catalogue or inventory. Under each 
entry the author tries to give an indication of the nature of the catalogue 
(shelf list, inventory, &c.), the number of entries, any information given 
aside from author and short title, and a reference to the place or places 
where the list is to be found. Institutional catalogues total 284 lists (of 
which Oxford and its colleges total 59, Cambridge 65) compared with 574 
catalogues of books belonging to private persons. These figures are 
incidentally rather misleading: institutional catalogues are often very 
repetitive: for example, of the Oxford total All Souls, Merton and Bodley 
between them account for upwards of thirty—the more complete of 
these including the accessions, lists of purchases and so on separately 
recorded in the partial lists. One must also remember that of the 
$74 private libraries a large number ultimately found their way into 
institutional libraries, one of the sources for this part of Mr. Jayne’s 
compilation being Donors’ or Benefactors’ Books in which gifts and 
bequests were recorded (¢f. p. 25). Later reconstructions of libraries 
such as Sir Geoffrey Keynes’s of John Donne’s collection, are included; 
but Scottish or Irish catalogues are normally not given. 

The most fruitful sources of new material which Mr. Jayne has 
exploited are inventories compiled on decease: ‘I have worked the 
vein to the point of uneconomical returns, but I have by no means 
exhausted the possibilities for anyone searching for the book list of a 
particular person’ (p. 9). Following on a statute of 1521, property of 
all deceased persons had to be inventoried for probate and until about 1590 
books were normally listed by the author and title. A number of such 
lists exist in print and Mr. Jayne has gathered these into his net. But 
his particular merit is the examination of all Oxford and Cambridge 
wills and inventories for the period—that is, wills and inventories arising 
from the probate ‘authority vested in the chancellor of Oxford and the 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge (p. 11). This produces about 250 lists 
(p. 16) and, as Mr. Jayne points out, there is reason to think that the 
scholars of Oxford and Cambridge were bigger book-owners than any 
other section of the community. 

Only when a detailed examination of the lists themselves is under- 
taken will the full harvest of Mr. Jayne’s industry be reaped: how exciting 
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this may be can be seen from his sample inventories from Cambridge 
(pp. 186-8); it is good news (p. 55 n.) that Professor F. R. Johnson has 
undertaken ‘a full length study of the significance of such catalogues 
for English intellectual history in this period’. Meanwhile some of 
Mr. Jayne’s own findings are worth recording. ‘ English readers owned 
far more Continental than English books ’ (p. 4)—one suspects that this 
was truer of Oxford and Cambridge than of the country as a whole. 
* At Cambridge the typical personal library included only a dozen books 
or so in the first decade of the (sixteenth) century. . . . By 1580 the 
average scholar at Cambridge owned about seventy books’ (p. 14; but 
cf. p. 52, and ¢f. also, Chaucer’s clerk who had ‘twenty bokes’). ‘It 
was becoming fashionable to be able to read . . . a gentleman could 
no longer be proud to be illiterate’ (pp. 43-4)—when does a ‘ library’ 
emerge as a sine qua non of a country house ? ‘ The catalogues reflect 
beautifully the contrast between conservative, scholastic Oxford and 
reforming, humanist Cambridge’ (p. 51). 

There are, however, some points where Mr. Jayne’s enthusiasm 
takes him too far. Writing of the ‘ technique of the catalogues ’ he says 
that in this period ‘ the library ceased to be regarded as a static collection 
of standard authorities . . . and came to be thought of as a dynamic, 
ever-growing collection’, ‘ the library which in 1500 had been essen- 
tially a medieval library was by 1640 essentially a modern one’ (p. 29). 
This may have been implicit in cataloguing, though it is not very clear 
how. In the far more important sphere of library-building and arrange- 
ment this is not evident. Seventeenth and eighteenth-century libraries 
are much bigger than late medieval or sixteenth-century ones: but the 
Codrington library or even the Prunksaal at Vienna was constructed 
on exactly the same rigid plan as Duke Humphrey; the elastic library 
of today is a more recent phenomenon. And why should catalogues 
(p. 5) ‘lose most of their usefulness as sources of information after 
about 1640’? Mr. Jayne correctly says that we need to know not only 
what books are available but also what books were bought and read and 
by whom, and this surely is true for all periods, not just those for which 
we lack systematic contemporary bibliographies. Finally, one feels 
that the author’s concentration on scholars, due to the nature of his 
sources, led him to one very erroneous conclusion, that ‘in general 
Elizabethans who could read at all could read Latin and expected to have 
to read in Latin anything really worth reading’ (p. 53). What about 
English versions of the classics and of foreign moral philosophy in 
Latin and vernacu.ars? Why did Hooker write his Lawes of Ecclesias- 
ticall Politie in English? Did no one read the English Bible? 

Denys Hay 


A History of the English-Speaking People. By Sir Winston CHURCHILL. 
Vol. ii: The New World. (London: Cassell, 1956.) 


In appraising the second volume of Sir Winston Churchill’s monumental 
work it is desirable, even necessary, to turn back to its predecessor and 
note how in the preface the author reminds the reader that this is history 
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written according to his personal judgment; a narrative based on those 
things which appear to him significant in the history of the people of 
whom he is writing. Throughout the volume the reader is conscious 
that they are a people in whose destiny he has a profound belief. He has 
chosen deliberately to convey his sense of the splendour of success, the 
high tragedy of failure, through the medium of the political and the 
military scene. No one seriously supposes that Sir Winston is unaware 
of the great figures in philosophy; in science; in the arts; in literature, 
who in the period he covers contributed to the glory of the race. Yet in 
his pages the Royal Society, even with its galaxy of stars, is as if it never 
were. A passing mention of Ascham suffices for the scholar. The 
exponents of the arts account for little or nothing. Nevertheless, the 
picture of Henry VII in the National Portrait Gallery is described with 
delicate and precise appreciation. If among the poets there is no word of 
Milton, lines from King Jobn and Richard II light up the significance of the 
story of the Armada and that of the Essex plot. Nor does Sir Winston 
shrink from including Waller on the glory of sea-power and Dryden on 
Shaftesbury and Halifax. Thus the use of a painting is to illumine the 
character of the sitter; quotations taken from the common stock are each 
in their place used to point a moral and adorn a tale. That is the purpose 
to which artists and poets are here turned. They serve to enrich the 
description of the main theme, as do such picces of writing as the descrip- 
tion of the execution of Anne Boleyn; the quite enchanting thumbnail 
sketches of the other wives; Raleigh climbing the stairway in the armoury 
of the Tower to watch the execution of Essex; Pepys watching the bonfires 
and hearing the bells in the city of London the night of the return of the ex- 
‘l\uded Members. Such a treatment is well suited to a theme which is epic 
in quality. The setting forth of the theme is the more effective because 
of the use of shade as well as light. The huge figure of Henry VIII 
stands out as it does in the Holbein cartoon; the impression given of the 
great height and enormous girth—the surviving armour of the king does, 
in fact, show how big a man he was even judging by modern standards— 
the forceful and terrifying personality behind the massive frame are built 
up in a series of skilful touches. Henry’s faults, the many executions and 
the ruthless persecution of all who dared to cross the royal will, cast 
their shadow on the story of a reign in which, despite that shadow, Sir 
Winston discerns more good than ill. Henry is recognized as great 
because his rule was of service to the country; in the ‘ many advances in 
the growth and character of the English state, and in the strengthening of 
a popular monarchy’. These things are his justification. It is the key- 
note which is struck throughout. The criterion by which the figures are 
judged is what they accomplished for England, even though their char- 
acters might be blotched and smeared; and even though what they ac- 
complished was not always what had been intended. The actual result 
is what matters. Here is the judgment on Charles I. 


By his constancy which underlay all the shifts and turns of tumultuous and swiftly 
changing years he preserved the causes by which his life was guided. . . . He 
cannot be claimed as a defender of English liberties nor wholly of the English 
church, but none the less he died for them and by his death preserved them not 
only to his son and heir, but to our own day. 
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It is to be remarked that when Sir Winston writes of the execution of the 
king he is at some pains to emphasize that the scene at Whitehall cannot 
even remotely be compared with what had happened at Berkeley Castle 
and at Pontefract. He insists upon the respect with which to the end the 
king was treated. He declares it was ‘ not a butchery ’; he sees it rather 
as ‘a ceremony, a sacrifice’. The words echo the earlier insistence on 
the ‘dignity’ of Laud’s execution in place of the first proposal of 
hanging, drawing and quartering. 

Turning to ten years later, when the Protector had followed the king 
to the grave, Sir Winston gives his verdict on the man for whose cruelty 
at Drogheda, whose treatment of Ireland in general, he has nothing but 
wholesale condemnation. Once again it is cruelty which revolts him, 
and more especially cruelties inflicted on the unarmed or disarmed and the 
helpless. The man who could order these things and even in the name of 
religion rejoice in them had ‘a smoky soul ’, 

Yet here is the summing up: 

We feel that his passion for England, as fervent as Chatham’s and in some ways 

more intimate and emotional, No one can remain unconscious of his desire to 

find a moral basis for his power, or of his sense of responsibility to his country and 
his God ranging far beyond the horizon of his life. 
And again: 

With all his faults and failures he was indeed the Lord Protector of the rights of the 

Old England he loved against the terrible weapon which he and Parliament has 

forged to assert them. Without Cromwell there might have been no advance, 

without him no collapse, without him no recovery. 

The use of ‘ if” is as vain a pursuit as can be indulgedin. It is impos- 
sible in reading these chapters not to try to elucidate, probably quite in 
vain, on which side Sir Winston would have ranged himself in the struggle 
between king and parliament. 

There are other figures in which the shade is more apparent than the 
light, Mary with ‘all the obstinacy of the Tudors and none of their 
political sense ’ fails because she is out of touch with the people. In her 
failure she is pitiable. In 1689 ‘by one spontaneous, tremendous 
convulsion’ the nation repudiated James. Yet the last words on ‘ this 
impolitic monarch ’ and incidentally the last almost solemn words of this 
volume are: ‘ His sacrifice for religion gained for him the lasting respect 
of the Catholic Church and he carried with him into exile an air of 
royalty and honour ’. 

With these figures in what resembles a Gobelin tapestry stand those 
of others; Wolsey, with the well-known dying speech placed in his 
mouth; William Cecil, the ‘ adaptable civil servant ’ all of whose actions 
were marked by that ‘ cautious good judgment’ which make him ‘ of 
sixteenth century Englishmen undoubtedly the greatest’; Pym, ‘ the most 
famous of the old Parliamentarians ’, a procession, to use Sir Winston’s 
own adjective, of ‘ significant ’ figures. 

There will be few readers who do not recognize Sir Winston’s supreme 
gift of delineating individuals, with all their virtues and all their faults, 
although inevitably there will be differences of opinion in some cases— 
Laud is certainly one of them—in the deductions he makes after the 
brilliant piece of analysis. It would be a captious critic indeed who 
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did not admire the lucidity, the happy use of a phrase, the grandeur, 
sometimes glittering, sometimes sombre, with which the scenes in 
which these men and women play their parts are handled. The 
manner of setting forth of these scenes is reminiscent rather of Ranke, 
from whom there are a number of quotations; of Macaulay; rather than 
of the later of those who are termed, in the Introduction to the first 
volume, ‘ professional historians’. But these last have been called in to 
scrutinize the text in the light of recent research and where disagreement 
is expressed with Sir Winston it will be in his interpretation of events 
rather than in their sequence. There is, however, a danger inherent in 
this particular method of writing which has not been escaped in entirety. 
Foreshortening on the one hand, the use of dramatic emphasis on the 
other, can be and, in these pages, often are most skilfully used with vivi- 
fying effect. But also they can convey a somewhat distorted impression. 
* Profoundly secretive in public business’ writes Sir Winston of Henry 
VIII, ‘ he chose as his advisers men, for the most part, of meanest origin ’. 
The men cited are Wolsey, Cromwell and Cranmer. The sentence 
carries an implication which is very different from the actual rise of these 
men into the king’s confidence and, moreover, is contradicted, notably in 
the case of Wolsey, by the account, a few pages later, of his position and 
attainments when he first came under Henry’s notice. Again, to say of 
the Reformation that it ‘exposed our agitated islanders in one single 
decade to a frightful oscillation’ is to heighten unduly the effect of the 
changes in ritual and doctrine upon the nation at large, as distinct from 
those on either side who were prepared to suffer for their convictions. 
The adjectives, and Sic Winston understands the use of adjectives, are too 
highly coloured. In another respect also the balance of the writing seems 
sometimes to go awry in equating too easily later humanitarianism and 
standards of conduct with the general customs and usages of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Henry VIII was cruel enough, and Sir 
Winston, as has already been shown, has a noble abhorrence of cruelty, 
but to lay on Henry and his reign a responsibility for the use of torture is 
to ignore the common practice of the day. Again the mistresses of 
Charles II might be and indeed were what William Lord Russell ill- 
advisedly called one of them at Westminster, ‘a common nuisance’. For 
Sir Winston they represent a life of ‘lust and self-indulgence which 
disgraced a Christian throne and in an Asiatic court would have been 
veiled in the mysteries of the seraglio’. No one is likely to defend the 
morals of the royal libertine, but the moral judgment is so eloquently 
written as to be a little out of focus in the perspective of court morality 
of the age. 

This book has been called a Gobelin tapestry. The weavers of 
tapestries worked from the under-side. It can be said that the under-side, 
the world of ordinary men and women, is not here touched on, any more 
than are the social and economic forces which shaped the nation. The 
answer is perhaps that Sir Winston has stuck to his last. He is aware of 
those forces; he shows his compassion more than once in apposite 
sentences for those who led laborious lives; those who suffered hunger 
and poverty; those who endured the ‘ savage penalties imposed even for 
paltry crimes’. But he does not regard a detailed exposition of the social 
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and economic story as germane to his theme. Yet in one sense the under- 
side makes itself felt. To read this volume is to be aware that behind the 
panorama of great men and great deeds, there is the pulsating life of the 
nation. It is a nation which is dear to Sir Winston. 

But when he selected his title for his history to a certain extent he 
made himself vulnerable. It is perhaps. not unfair to say that Scotland, 
Ireland and the new Colonial ventures are adequately treated but are 
clearly subordinate to the main theme. He can and does look with 
pride on the lusty family that was to make up the British Crown but one 
suspects that it is England—Old England as he calls it more than once— 
that has his heart. It is not uncharacteristic that while admitting that 
Henry VII was ‘not obviously a man of imagination’ he yet allows 
him to dream a dream when he married his daughter to James IV of 
Scotland. 

This then is a history written from a particular angle, in a style which 
is so vivid as to compel attention throughout; in language nearly always 
elevated and often rising into majesty; so that when there is, seldom but 
nevertheless once or twice, a sudden drop into the commonplace, as in 
the explanation at the beginning of the first chapter of what is meant by 
the sixteenth century, it comes as a shock, as if something had been 
interpolated. But the whole is a magnificent panorama touching the 
emotions in some unforgettable sentences. 

When future biographers seek enlightenment on the thought and 
belief of a statesman they will not forget that the conception of this 
work as a whole and, by the foreword, the writing of at least the greater 
part of this volume as of its predecessor, date not from a period of 
triumph but from one of deep anxiety. The troubled years which cul- 
minated in 1939 could not have seemed to Sir Winston, in any respect, 
years of triumph. 

It is a pity to have to end on a carping note. But in the next edition 
the index should be thoroughly revised. The selection of names and 
subjects is somewhat arbitrary. The relation between what is written 
in the text and the reference in the index is not always as clear as it might 
be. And there are errors. The references in the text to Thomas, 
third duke of Norfolk, are telescoped with those to the second duke 
together with a mention of ‘ execution’ although the allusion on page 67 
of the text to the well-known narrow escape is really quite clear even if 
indirect. The earl of Bedford, the friend of Pym, mentioned on page 169, 
was Francis, the fourth and puritan earl. He appears in the index as his 
son William, the fifth earl. 


Gtapys Scorr THOMSON 


Economic Problems of the Church from Archbishop Whitgift to the Long 
Parliament. By CuristopHeR Hitt. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1956.) 

Mr. Hix has written a book of outstanding importance and value to both 

ecclesiastical and economic historians by his detailed, comprehensive and 

challenging survey of the economic problems of the established Church 
in England from 1580 to 1640, and by his interpretation of their relation- 
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ship to the religious issues which came to a head in the civil war. In it he 
gives full measure, pressed down and running over, of detailed evidence; 
so that his work must be studied carefully and with due deliberation. 
Indeed the present reader has read most of it twice and slowly, before 
venturing to offer any comment; and it will need a further perusal before 
all the points which command interest and either assent or dissent could 
be adequately marshalled. Since R. G. Usher’s Reconstruction of the English 
Church there has been no attempt to deal with the issues which he raised; 
and his two volumes, which are admitted to stand in need of considerable 
correction, did not cover more than a fraction of the ground surveyed 
by Mr. Hill. If it may be proper at the outset to mingle a point of 
complaint with much cordial appreciation, it is a severe disadvantage for 
the reader that no bibliography has been provided. If the reason for the 
omission is that the author has cited such a multitude of pamphlets, 
sermons, books and calendars of official documents as to prohibit their 
itemization, how much heavier is the burden on the reader who has to 
search for every reference in the footnotes of 350 pages ? 

It is a commonplace of historical study that the Tudor Reformation 
of the Church in England was chiefly one of liturgy and doctrine, apart 
from the substitution of the royal for the papal supremacy and the dis- 
solution of the monasteries; and that it left overmuch of its medieval 
financial, administrative and judicial machinery unchanged, at most 
moderating rather than eradicating the abuses associated therewith. 
Moreover, Elizabeth I was a hard foster-mother to the Church so far as 
financial relations were concerned; and her shameless spoliation of 
episcopal properties was the source of many of the evils which Mr. Hill 
exposes. Not only did her rapacity set 2 bad example, only too faithfully 
followed by other lay patrons; but also it compelled the majority of her 
bishops to recoup themselves at the expense of their inferior clergy for 
royal depredations on their revenues. Hence the prevalence of reprehen- 
sible pluralism of cathedral dignities (reckoned by the canon law as 
compatible benefices because sine cura animarum) in the hands of bishops 
and others of the higher clergy, together with even parochial benefices 
carrying the cure of souls and held i commendam by prelates of the poorer 
sees; and of unavoidable pluralism of small benefices by incumbents 
whose scanty income, thanks to impropriations, was insufficient to main- 
tain a resident married parson. The catalogue of these abuses was 
compiled with wearisome iteration by puritan propagandists; and the 
tepid defences offered by Hooker and Whitgift carried little conviction, 
save on the ground that a few crumbs of pastoral care, even if only an 
occasional service with the reading of one of the Homilies, was better 
than a complete famine. From this mingling of plutocratic pluralism 
on the one hand with. penurious pluralism on the other hand, there 
resulted the paucity of learned, and above all of ‘ able ’, that is preaching, 
ministers; and the retarding of the development of the Reformation 
which accompanied this dearth. The complexity of the matter arose 
from the new demands of a section of zealous and intelligent laity for a 
higher standard both of pastoral care and especially of Biblical preaching; 
and from the complaints of puritan laymen against the bishops who did so 
little to root out pluralism and provide a worthier ministry, together with 
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a refusal on the part of impropriators to disgorge the tithes which were 
the only means of effecting the desired reforms. It was well known that 
Elizabeth preferred a dearth to a plenitude of preachers, as her rebuke to 
Grindal openly testified; and it was suspected that some of the bishops 
likewise were content with a docile, subservient ministry rather than 
seeking a better-qualified priesthood, which might enlist its abilities on 
the side of the puritan or presbyterian reforms. Not until the Stuart 
dynasty succeeded the Tudors was a determined attempt made by Crown 
and Church to remedy some of these defects. James I was convinced 
that monarchy and episcopacy stood or fell together, and realized that un- 
les > economic and financial position of the clergy was improved, the 
st rt which the Church could give to the Crown would be grievously 

kened. Hence the bold scheme of Bancroft in 1610 to reverse much 
£ the financial disendowment of the Church resulting from the Reforma- 
tion; and after its failure, the attempt of private enterprise in the shape of 
the Feoffees for Impropriations to compass the same end to a more 
limited extent. ‘The association of this venture with puritanism, how- 
ever, earned the hostility of Laud and led to its suppression; and when in 
turn Laud during his primacy made a further determined endeavour to 
restore the pre-Reformation system of tithes, to recover impropriations 
and to increase the power of the Church courts against the temporal in 
matters relating to tithes, he was defeated by a combination of political 
opposition, episcopal wavering, and Snally of armed Scottish intervention. 
With the coming of the Long Parliament, drastic remedies were to be 
applied; though compulsoty tithe remained during the Commonwealth 
despite the powerful voices raised for voluntaryism. 

Mr. Hill has set himself the formidable task of delineating the several 
elements, both economic and religious, in the campaign for reform of the 
Church; of examining the financial maladjustments of the ecclesiastical 
machinery, the social status of the clergy, and the interaction of religious 
and economic motives. It should be said at once that he has amassed a 
remarkable volume of detailed information, culled from a wide variety 
of sources; and that his diligence in collecting and skill in marshalling 
such a large and diverse corpus of evidence deserve the warm gratitude of 
students of the period. If it is proper to single out particular parts for 
praise, it may be said that Part ii is of especial value; and the present 
reader, for one, found great delight in the piquant epigraphs prefixed to 
each of his several chapters. Adequately to criticize this book would 
demand as extensive a knowledge of the contemporary literature as the 
author possesses, and space beyond the modest allowance of a review. 
Such points of comment as are offered are by way of enquiry, and based 
only on a partial and fragmentary acquaintance with some particular 
issues. 

In general it seems to the present reader that Mr. Hill overstates the 
case for ascribing the financial and economic position, which he has 
described with such wealth of detail, primarily to the ‘ rise of capitalism ’, 
and to the breakdown of ‘ the traditional social order handed down from 
the Middle Ages’. It may be that this is only true in part. For example, 
the pluralism of the post-Reformation Church was only a pale shadow of 
that practised in the Middle Ages; and extensive and scandalous though 
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it was, the fact remains that it was a direct heritage from the pre-Reforma- 
tion epoch, diminished in degree only. Furthermore, the poverty of the 
lower clergy was likewise an inheritance from the Middle Ages, as is 
sufficiently evidenced by the description of the clergy in the later Middle 
Ages given, for example, in Professor Hamilton Thompson’s Ford 
lectures. The novelty introduced by the Reformation was clerical 
marriage, with the consequent desperate attempt to maintain wife and 
children on revenues which had been barely sufficient for a celibate 
priesthood. It may perhaps be the establishment of clerical marriage as 
the norm rather than the rise of capitalism which explains many of the 
factors recited by Mr. Hill. Again, what was the difference, from the 
standpoint and pocket of the poor vicar, between pre-Reformation 
monastic appropriations and post-Reformation lay impropriations? 
Was there much difference from the standpoint of the harm done to the 
clerical order between the wandering chantry priests of the Middle Ages 
and the strolling supernumerary clergy of the seventeenth century? 
Granted full weight to Mr. Hill’s survey of the effects of the price 
revolution, of the problems of the modus decimandi and of the disadvantage 
of incumbents of urban parishes as against their rural brethren, in securing 
a tenth of the profits of commerce and trade as against that of the produce 
of the land, the fundamental issue was the expropriation, whether by 
monastic houses or lay purchasers of monastic property, from the paro- 
chial clergy of so much of their rightful revenues. Of course the Refor- 
mation added religious and theological points: such as the demand for a 
preaching ministry, the conflict between many bishops and puritan laity, 
and the provision by means of lecturerships for a ministry which could 
evade episcopal control; and Mr. Hill examplifies these factors con- 
vincingly. Also he remarks the reluctance of lay patrons to restore to the 
Church their impropriations in perpetuity without an accompanying 
recognition of their right or that of the parishoners to a decisive voice in 
the appointment of the minister. Voluntary donations towards the 
establishment of lecturerships seemed more likely to attain their ends. 
There is a distinction to be made between places where the congrega- 
tion had the right of nomination only of the minister, and those where 
they could also dismiss. Generally speaking, the former reflected the 
presbyterian standpoint, the latter the Independent. In the former cases, 
usually the minister could sue for his stipend, once agreement had been 
made; and even in some cases where the stipend was raised by voluntary 
agreement. Cases where the congregation had the right of dismissal had 
advanced far indeed along the road to church-democracy. In regard to 
the vexed question of pews, it may be suggested that perhaps Mr. Hill 
overplays the economic and understates the religious element. It is of 
course true that ecclesiastical jurisdiction was often invoked by a plaintiff 
to secure his rights in respect of seating. Intervention by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of their own motion was often designed to secure an uni- 
form and orderly regulation of the seating arrangements; and ‘ profit- 
able galleries were pulled down ’, not solely ‘ to the detriment of parish 
finances ’, but also to improve the light and general appearance of the 
interior of churches. It was natural that the Church authorities should 
make use of the elective officers, the churchwardens, to help in reseating, 
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as also in large towns to seek the help of the mayor and leading aldermen. 
The Laudian régime was inspired by religious ideals in such matters ; 
and the economic motive was not the only, nor always the predominant, 
issue. The tithe question in the seventeenth century (no less than in 
subsequent centuries) was admittedly complex and tortuous. Mr. Hill 
(p. 91) regards the statute 2 and 3 Edw. VI, c. 13 as ‘ really disastrous for 
the church’; and particularly because ‘it was followed by a gradual 
usurpation of jurisdiction in cases of tithe by the common-law courts ’. 
On page 125, however, he allows that ‘ tithe causes still formed a large 
part of the business of the ecclesiastical courts’; and on page 131 he 
modifies his original statement by the admission that ‘ the battle between 
Bancroft and Coke ended in an indecisive draw; neither ecclesiastical nor 
common-law courts established a monopoly over tithe disputes’. Was 
it not the case, however, that the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts in 
tithe cases was originally confined to ecclesiastical persons, and was 
extended by 27 Henry VIII, c. 20 and 32 Henry VIII, c. 7; which were 
re-enacted and confirmed by the Edwardian statute in question? If so, 
it was the jurisdiction of the Church courts which was substantially 
enlarged from their medieval scope by these Reformation acts of parlia- 
ment; and the ecclesiastical courts had encroached on their ‘rivals. 
Among the ill effects of the Edwardian statute mentioned by Mr. Hill 
(p. 91) was that ‘ it laid no obligation on the owner of corn, hay, &c. to 
notify the parson of its harvest or cutting, and this was interpreted by the 
common-law courts as leaving the onus on him’. On page 124 he 
remarks that ‘ the church courts insisted that producers should notify the 
minister when hay had been mown or corn harvested’; and there was in 
fact a common form of action to compel such notification, which was 
usually sufficient during this period. The basic weakness of the ecclesi- 
astical courts in tithe suits was actually that they could not distrain on the 
property of the offender, but could only inflict personal ecclesiastical 
penalties; and these latter were insufficient to enforce their authority to 
recover monies. 

These queries, however, are bagatelles compared with the gratitude 
of the reader for the rich mine of information which Mr. Hill has un- 
covered, the wealth of sources to which he has had recourse, and the 
challenge which his pioneer study has offered to other historical students 
to follow the path which he has opened. It is difficult to do justice to his 
book without overworking superlatives; and it is perhaps not a little 
surprising to reflect that the reforms, which he has shown to be only just 
over the horizon at the outbreak of the civil war, were to wait for their 
full realization until the reign of Victoria, when at length bishoprics and 
cathedral foundations were raided to provide better stipends for parish 
priests and by consequence pluralism and non-residence virtually ceased. 
If Mr. Hill’s work stimulates others to seek by the investigation of local 
records the verification or modification of some of his generalizations, it 
will contribute an additional service to the exploration of his theme of the 
interaction of economic and religious factors between 1580 and 1640. 
Meantime the reader must conclude by a further expression of thanks for 
so readable, informative and challenging a study. 


NorMAN SYKES 
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English Art, 1625-1714. By MarGarer Wuinney and Oxrver Mrmar. 
(The Oxford History of English Art, Vol. viii.) (Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1957.) 


THE volumes of the Oxford History of English Art which have previously 
appeared have dealt with periods of medieval art in which the range of 
surviving material, though formidable enough, was yet within the grasp of 
a single scholar. In the period from the accession of King Charles I to 
the death of Queen Anne, which is covered by the volume under review, 
this is hardly the case, and the decision to invite two scholars to divide the 
material was probably inevitable. It remains, however, unfortunate, 
since the double viewpoint necessarily tends to blur the focus. The 
volume is the work of Dr. Margaret Whinney and Mr. Oliver Millar, and 
knowledge of their particular spheres of research will tell us, in the main, 
for which sections of the book each is likely to be responsible, though, 
somewhat irritatingly, in spite of the use of the first person singular in 
various passages of the book, no indication is given of which author is in 
fact responsible for what. The range and quantity of the material also 
involves a very severe degree of compression although the period covered 
is substantially shorter than in any earlier volume. 

The painting and architecture of this period have been recently 
authoritatively reviewed by Professor Waterhouse and Mr. Summerson 
respectively in the relevant sections of the Pelican History of Art, and a 
comparison of methods and conclusions is inevitable. In the Pelican 
volumes the emphasis is vertical, each art is considered by itself in a 
development over a much longer period; here the emphasis is horizontal 
and the attempt is made to shew us the state of all the arts at successive 
stages in the total period covered. This is admirable in intention, but 
the fact of collaboration militates against its entire success and the fre- 
quent interruptions of the narrative of the development of one art-form to 
turn to the contemporary progress of another is in its effect restless. It is 
very noticeable that the most readable parts of the book are precisely 
those where the whole field has been surveyed in a single chapter as in the 
brilliant introductory chapier on ‘ Aspects of Taste’, or in those which 
treat of minor genres where the material is too limited to allow of 
subdivision, such as landscape and decorative painting. On the 
whole it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it would have been wiser 
to sacrifice the undoubted benefits of a horizontal treatment for the sake 
of more continuity of narrative. 

When all such criticisms have been made, however, this is a rich and 
fascinating volume. The theme may be stated as the reception of the 
Renaissance into the fabric of English art, and the interaction of foreign 
and native elements in this process makes an absorbing story. In archi- 
tecture, which may be regarded as the fundamental art-form in England, 
we start with the giant figure of Inigo Jones who, almost single-handed, 
established an anglicized Palladianism as the basic grammar of English 
architecture. The nature of his contribution is studied not only in the 
precious remnant of his surviving buildings but in the light of our 
knowledge of his ephemeral but vitally important work as a stage designer 
and in his projects for works which were never executed such as the 
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grandiose Whitehall scheme of the late 1630s. In connection with this 
last project the authors emphasize the English quality of the long, 
relatively unemphatic, fagades, comparing such earlier buildings as 
Hatfield, but it is tempting even here to see an echo of a High-Renaissance 
source in Leonardo’s drawing at Windsor (1229 v.) identified by Heyden- 
reich as a sketch for Romorantin, which probably came into Arundel’s 
possession about the time that Jones was working on these designs. 
Here we see the same relatively unarticulated length and a use of arcading 
on three stories such as we find in Jones’ central block. 

The authors do not follow Mr. Summerson’s sharp distinction between 
the style of Jones and Roger Pratt on the one hand and ‘ artisan mannerism’ 
on the other, and this makes their account of architecture just after the 
middle of the century in some ways more coherent and satisfactory than 
his. From the Restoration onwards architecture is, of course, dominated 
by the figure of Wren and his development and the gradual evolution of 
the St. Pauls design form the connecting thread of all the later chapters. 
The authors incline to credit Wren with a more active participation in the 
Baroque developments of the end of the period than Mr. Summerson 
would allow, and in this connection one cannot but be reminded of the 
latest development of Giovanni Bellini under the impact of Giorgione 
and the young Titian. In tracing the development of the baroque in 
England the discussion of the work of Hugh May at Windsor (mostly 
destroyed) is of absorbing interest, but its relationship to the later develop- 
ments of Hawksmoor and Vanburgh—for instance of May’s medieval 
exteriors at Windsor to Vanburgh’s medievalism—might have been more 
fully considered. 

Whereas in architecture the leading figures, though working more or 
less strongly under continental models, were British, in painting we are 
faced with a succession of foreign masters in the dominating positions, 
Mytens, Vandyke, Lely and Kneller, to name only the best known. In 
Dobson a native all too briefly assumes a leading réle and shows us, with a 
directness of vision and a vigour of technique that look forward to Hogarth, 
the mirage of Vandyke’s world dissolving in the bitterness of war, and 
Cooper was really a great master in little, but for the most part the native 
tradition is a quiet stream drawing much of its inspiration from the foreign- 
ers but transmuting it to become the foundation of a truly national style 
in the Georgian era. The extent to which foreign masters like Vandyke 
were themselves influenced by their English surroundings is a particularly 
fascinating phenomenon and well brought out here, and the extra- 
ordinary complexity of the developments in painting which embrace not 
only the influence of resident foreigners but that of occasional visitors 
and of imported works, especially the great Old Master collection of 
Charles I, is lucidly analysed. Occasionally one may feel a trace of pre- 
judice in the judgments, as when we are told of Walker’s portrait of 
Col. Hutchison both that it is ‘ a convincing study of the Puritan tempera- 
ment’ and that it is ‘so bad as to verge on caricature’ which seems to 
suggest that puritans are only fit to be painted by bad painters, but 
generally speaking those sections are informed by deep knowledge and 
sympathy. Sometimes one feels that more factual information about 
minor personalities is introduced than the scale of the book really justifies 
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and the distribution of this information between text and footnotes, of 
which there are too many, seems arbitrary, but in a field which is still the 
subject of so much new discovery it is difficult for an author to omit new 
or little-known information. 

If architecture is dominated by native talent and painting by foreign 
masters, sculpture is not dominated by any figures of comparable stature, 
native or foreign, nor, in spite of the pioneer work of Mrs. Esdaile, 
Mr. Gunnis and others, has it been so thoroughly surveyed, which makes 
the task of the writers of a synthesizing book such as the present particu- 
larly difficult. The best known name in sculpture is Grinling Gibbons 
but our authors are at some pains to dethrone him. Indeed we may feel 
that he is hardly fairly dealt with, for even if he did not himself execute the 
better of his major works of statuary, as is suggested, it is surely on his 
work as a decorative sculptor that his fame really rests and the quality of 
his work in this sphere hardly receives adequate recognition. It would 
seem that decorative sculpture, rather than monumental, was the sphere in 
which the best work in England was done. The delightful wall-tablet 
from Dewsbury chosen for the dust-cover of the volume illustrates this 
and Edward Pierce, whose bust of Wren in the Ashmolean, the finest 
piece of English sculpture of the period fitly forms the frontispiece, was a 
decorative sculptor by profession. 


Grtzs ROBERTSON 


Profit and Power: a Study of England and the Dutch Wars. By CHARLES 
Witson. (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1957.) 


Tue theme of this book was suggested to its author during the second 
World War, when the dependence of the British economy on a precarious 
overseas trade and the strategic consequences of this reminded him of the 
parallel with the Dutch nation in the seventeenth century. Then, too, a 
nation’s whole economy was threatened by an enemy in a position to cut 
the vital shipping routes. From this comparison Mr. Wilson was led 
to consider precisely how not only naval strategy during the Anglo- 
Dutch wars, but also the course of events leading to the wars, were 
dominated by the differing economic needs of the two powers. The 
resulting study is confined almost wholly to the first two of the wars, since 
the author holds that the war of 1672 was the result of personal motives 
on the part of Charles II which are not germane to his maintheme. There 
are only a few suggestions, which could well have been elaborated, about 
the reasons for the decline in the economic rivalry between the two nations 
thereafter. 

The book is almost entirely based on printed sources (the footnote 
references to which are neither as full nor as frequent as could be desired). 
Its aim is not to present new material but to bring together in a small 
space the results of Dutch and English researches on the political, econo- 
mic, naval and dynastic aspects of the rivalry, into one connected story 
from the author’s own point of view. The main interest lies in the clarity 
with which the central issues are defined and the differing emphases which 
Mr. Wilson gives to some of the factors involved: these are sometimes a 
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little extreme, but often stimulating. More than any other character in 
the book Sir George Downing stands out as the man who ‘ was able to 
lay the foundations of commercial policy and colonial development for a 
century and a half or more’, and as the irreconcilable enemy of the Dutch. 

It will no longer be possible for anyone to hold the crude view that 
the rivalry was between two powers with identical commercial interests. 
Analysing Het Interest van Holland and Thomas Mun as representative of 
the ideas of many of their compatriots, Mr. Wilson shows how the logic of 
their different economic situations led the Dutch republicans to adopt a 
pacific outlook in Europe while it tempted the English to break into the 
Dutch position by force. Charles I, the Commonwealth Council of State 
and Charles II were concerned in different proportions about the various 
occasions for quarrel, but there is an underlying element of continuity in 
the English jealousy of the Dutch in all three periods. There were 
causes of friction in every continent, and the complexities of the Dutch 
constitution made it peculiarly difficult to solve even the most trivial 
problem by negotiation, and irritated less irascible diplomats than Down- 
ing. The problem for the historian may well be not why three wars 
broke out, but, paradoxically, why there were only three, why they were 
restricted to six or seven campaigns altogether, and why they were never 
fought to a finish. The reason lies partly in the fact that, as Mr. Wilson 
demonstrates, the Dutch had nothing to gain and much to lose from a war 
against a power lying across their trade-routes, but also in the accident 
that for fifty years the English political and financial situation was rarely 
sufficiently stable for the Government to contemplate war with enthusiasm. 
In 1652 a depression coincided with a political situation in which the 
merchants were more than usually able to put forward their views (and 
on this the author could have said more); and in 1664 courtiers and mer- 
chants combined to push the interests of trading companies to the point 
of armed conflict with the enemy. At other times grievances against the 
Dutch had to take second place to more pressing political preoccupations ; 
and when war broke out it produced all kinds of administrative and 
financial difficulties without seeming likely to produce a decisive result. 

In his treatment of political questions Mr. Wilson’s touch is less sure 
than in his handling of mercantilist aims. The statement that ‘ the head 
of the House of Orange had become Stadholder of all the Provinces ” is 
incorrect, and the following remark, that at some period which is left vague 
* assisted by a Council of State, he conducted all. . . diplomatic affairs ’ is 
positively misleading (p. 12). It is difficult to understand why the author 
thinks that the partnership between the Dutch and the French which had 
lasted so long ‘ cut across all de Witt’s personal convictions and those of 
the merchant oligarchs as a body’ (p. 141). Arlington cannot be un- 
reservedly described as ‘ above all anti-Dutch’ (p. 111)—and not only 
because he married a Dutch wife. It is not necessary to be an admirer of 
Charles II to consider that the portrait of him on pages go-1 is excessively 
severe and even a trifle superficial, being apparently based largely on the 
gossip recorded by Pepys. In such cases as this a useful book is marred 
by an over-hasty tendency to present matters as more clear-cut than they 
really were. 


K. H. D. Harey 
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The New Cambridge Modern History. Edited by G. N. Crark, J. R. M. 
Butter, J. P. T. Bury and the late E. A. Bentans. Vol. vii: The 


Old Regime, 1713-63. Edited by Mrs. J. O. Lrypsay. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1957.) 


Tue history of Europe is now traversed by many general series, English, 
French, American and German, to name no others, in which each period 
is undertaken by a single author. No doubt the story, told in that way, 
gains in vividness and coherence; but all such series are subject to one 
great disadvantage from which the Cambridge Modern History is com- 
paratively free: the author inevitably finds himself, during part of the 
tour, on such thin ice that it is not too much to say that he does not know 
what he is talking about. The essays (for they are essays rather than 
narratives) in the present volume do not all rise above mediocrity of 
thought or expression; but, at least, only one or two of them sink below 
a very high level of reliability and information. This, if the editing is 
properly planned, will always be the principal recommendation of the 
Cambridge Modern History. 

It is obvious and interesting to compare the new version with the 
old. ‘The difference in scale is not so great as one might think at first 
sight: it is true that one volume in the old series did the work of two 
in the new, but that one volume was somewhat larger. In it the em- 
phasis was much stronger on diplomatic history—even stronger, in fact, 
than appears from a list of the chapter-headings, since many of the 
chapters, though ostensibly concerned with the internal history of a 
particular country, were in fact largely diplomatic in content. That is 
equally true of some chapters of the new, e.g. those on Russia, Scandinavia, 
and the Habsburg dominions. But, especially for western Europe, most 
of the diplomatic history is isolated in three chapters devoted specially 
to the purpose. This arrangement is a good one, and the general 
diminution of the diplomatic emphasis is, in this case, thoroughly justi- 
fied by the extraordinary dreariness of the diplomacy itself. 

In another way too the emphasis is slightly changed. The corre- 
sponding volume of the old series was written very largely from the 
meridian of London: the editors made it clear that, in their opinion, 
this was a period of English preponderance. Mrs. Lindsay, who edits 
this volume, dissents from this opinion, though she does not say that it 
was the opinion of her predecessors but rather blames the late P. Muret 
for entitling his volume in the Peuples et Civilisations series, La Prépon- 
dérance Anglaise. She and some of her collaborators are at pains to 
emphasize the fundamental strength of France. Perhaps they have gone 
a little too far in this direction, since, as they recognize themselves, that 
strength, though potentially great, was handled so feebly by the gover- 
nors of France that she did not carry the weight in European affairs 
to which she might have been entitled. 

In one respect one might have wished for a change which the editors 
have not seen fit to make. The New Cambridge Modern History, like the 
old, is centred upon Europe. Without wishing to take sides in the 
controversies about the value and uniqueness of European civilization, 
one may very well say that, at this time of day, what had been a history 
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of Europe should have been turned into a history of the world. The 
additions to this particular volume would not have been great : India 
is already covered very thoroughly by Mr. C. C. Davies, though China 
and Africa are treated as a mere backcloth before which European 
adventurers and traders play their parts. To have added the internal 
history of China and Japan, of Persia, Turkey and central Asia would 
not have added excessively to the bulk of the volume, and the addition 
would have been a welcome one. But it is too late to make this criticism, 
for the series is evidently planned on narrower lines. 

In one important respect the new volume differs from the old, and 
for the better. In the old volume nearly everything was subsumed 
under the history of some particular country or group of countries. 
The present volume leads off with a series of seven general chapters: 
by Mr. C. H. Wilson on ‘ The Growth of Overseas Commerce and 
European Manufacture’; followed by Mrs. Lindsay on ‘ The Social 
Classes and the Foundations of the States’ ; by Sir Albert Richardson 
on ‘ The VisualeArts and Imaginative Literature’ ; by Professor Cobban 
on ‘ The Enlightenment’ ; by Dr. R. W. Greaves on ‘ Religion’ ; by 
Mrs. Lindsay and Mr. W. R. Brock on ‘ Monarchy and Administration ’ ; 
and by the late Eric Robson on ‘The Armed Forces and the Art of 
War’. Not all these chapters are equally good. That of Mr. Wilson 
is perhaps pre-eminent, especially for the judicious mixture of caution 
and imagination with which he puts forward his conclusions. Professor 
Cobban has had a hard task in discussing ‘ The Enlightenment ’, not only 
because he appears to feel a slight distaste for the Enlightenment itself 
but also because it is very difficult to compose such a chapter without 
making it look like a mere list of names. He has, however, struggled 
well with this difficulty and, though a professional philosopher might 
have said some things more penetrating, it is doubtful if a much better 
general survey could have been made. Dr. Greaves discusses some of 
the same subjects in his chapter on ‘ Religion’, in a somewhat less 
interesting manner: a general chapter on Protestant and Catholic 
developments which had very little to do with each other (in spite of 
Archbishop Wake) necessarily makes somewhat unsatisfactory reading. 
The late Mr. Robson’s chapter on ‘ Armed Forces and the Art of War’ 
suffers a little from over-anxiety to prove that the characteristics of 
eighteenth-century warfare could be deduced from the lack of serious 
purpose with which the wars were waged by the Governments. There 
is something in this, but it is probable that technical considerations 
might have been given more weight, and Mr. Robson was betrayed into 
one or two rather extreme statements in order to prove his case. Mrs. 
Lindsay, as a self-sacrificing editor, has taken on the rather hard task 
of two comparative chapters on social history and on the structure of 
government in the different countries. It is difficult to treat of such 
subjects without some appearance of superficiality, but here too one 
must be grateful for an attempt at a general survey which will suggest 
to most readers some interesting and important ideas. 

The existence of these general chapters has very much lightened the 
labours of the authors of the chapters on particular countries. Most of 
these authors, instead of having to provide the usual pepper-and-salt 
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survey of everything,! have rightly felt themselves entitled to con- 
centrate to some extent on particular themes. Not all have taken ad- 
vantage of this: Mr. W. R. Brock’s chapter on ‘ England’ is a clever 
piece of general description in which, incidentally, he is much to be 
congratulated on his success in assimilating the new learning of Sir Lewis 
Namier and his school without allowing himself to be swamped by it. 
But Professor Cobban has given us, in the main, not a general history of 
France within the period, but a study of the decline of ‘ Divine-Right 
Monarchy’. Professor Bruford, in his chapter on ‘ The Organization 
and Rise of Prussia’, has given us what is really the history of a bureau- 
cracy—a fact which, perhaps unintentionally, somewhat over-emphasizes 
the fundamental pointlessness of the whole Prussian endeavour. The 
country had artificial frontiers before Frederick’s aggressions; a large 
part of the population came from elsewhere, and the efforts not merely 
of the king but of a whole generation were given up to defending and 
enlarging what had no particular claim to exist at all. Mr. L. R. 
Lewitter’s chapter on Poland is largely a study of political disintegration— 
a dreary and painful subject rendered more tolerable by the caustic 
indignation of his style. Mrs. Lindsay, in the Spanish and Portuguese 
half of her chapter on ‘ The Western Mediterranean and Italy’, has 
devoted herself mainly to considering the reforms which lifted those 
countries out of the mire. Not unnaturally, she speculates upon the 
motive power behind these reforms. How, she asks, was this movement 
of regeneration ‘ initiated and continued, when the throne was occupied 
first by a hypochondriac and then by a nonentity ?’ (Incidentally, it is 
amusing to observe that, seen by Professor J. H. Parry from Spanish 
America, the Spanish Bourbons appear as ‘a line of capable, masterful 
sovereigns ’.) Mrs. Lindsay insists upon the reforming activities of 
Patifio and Ensenada, but perhaps she has not hit upon two of the ad- 
vantages which Spain enjoyed in the eighteenth century: none of her 
sovereigns, however unimpressive, dragged out his existence for thirty 
or forty years leaving the question of the succession unsolved ; also 
Spain benefited from the fact that, after the Treaty of Utrecht, she no 
longer had to defend herself against possible aggression from two or three 
quarters—in fact there are, after all, some advantages in being a satellite. 
The three chapters entirely devoted to international relations are 
somewhat unequal in scale. Mrs. Lindsay covers the diplomatic con- 
tortions of 1713-39, with three pages of somewhat inadequate mis- 
cellaneous information about odds and ends in the period 1739-63. 
Professor Mark Thomson gives a satisfactory general description of 
the War of the Austrian Succession considered as a series of diplomatic 
and military events. Professor D. B. Horn’s chapter on ‘ The Diplomatic 
Revolution ’ is very much more detailed, in fact quite different in scale 
from anything else in the book. One might wonder, at first sight, 
whether the diplomatic revolution was really such an epoch-making 
event as to deserve this treatment, but no editor could have resisted 
the opportunity to obtain from Professor Horn this fascinating piece of 


1 For example, there would not have been much point in discussing the Lisbon 
earthquake under the history of Portugal; it is to be found, however, in its right 
place as an event in the development of Voltaire’s thought. 
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detective work, and it is, perhaps, the most enjoyable chapter in the 
whole book. It is a pity that the editors did not have the peace negotia- 
tions of 1761-2 treated in the same way. These negotiations are de- 
scribed in four different places, from different points of view, and in no 
case adequately. Incidentally, all four authors appear to think that the 
British Government could and should have got better terms from France 
at the Peace of Paris. Only Professor Parry, looking at the question 
from the West Indian point of view, suggests a new and, in its way, valid 
argument for thinking so. He points out that, if Great Britain had 
scooped the West Indies at the end of the Seven Years’ War, the problem 
of political unity in the Caribbean would not now be as difficult as it is. 
That is quite true, but one doubts whether an argument so modern can 
properly be used in discussing the merits of a peace treaty made 200 
years ago. 

With the exceptions which I have just mentioned, the tailoring of 
this volume has been well done by Mrs. Lindsay. There are a few un- 
fortunate clashes of detail. For example, Dr. Macartney describes 
Fleury as ‘ indefatigably encouraging Austria’s enemies in 1740 ’, whereas 
Professor Thomson and Mrs. Lindsay both truly point out that Fleury 
had lost his grip, that he did not intend originally to do anything of 
this kind, and that he was doing it very half-heartedly. There is also a 
conflict between Mrs. Lindsay and Mr. Purcell about Anson’s exploit of 
1742: Mrs. Lindsay makes him take the galleon sailing with tea from 
Manila to Mexico, whereas Mr. Purcell more correctly states that he took 
the galleon going the other way. But these little misfits are of trifling 
importance. 

The proof-reading is rather poor, especially in Mrs. Lindsay’s own 
chapters. Generally this does not matter, but it is beyond a joke when 
it comes to stating the population of the British colonies in North 
America in 1744 as 100,000 instead of 1,000,000 (p. 22), or to fabricating 
a British admiral: the name of the admiral who entered the Baltic in 1726 
at the head of a British fleet was Wager, not Mayer (p. 203). The Aus- 
trian General Laudon has been made to sink his identity in that of John 
Campbell, earl of Loudoun: if the latter had performed all the feats 
attributed to him, he would have had to be in two continents at once, 


and fighting on both sides of the war. Hieinds Pines 


The Rise of the Pelhams. By Joun B. Owen. (London : Methuen, 1957.) 


THis is a most important book and one which all students of eighteenth- 
century politics must master. It is based on a wealth of scholarship—Dr. 
Owen has investigated the lives of some six hundred members of the 
1741-7 parliament. Written with great clarity, it presents the thesis that 
ability in debate and the pursuit of an acceptable policy mattered more in 
the control of the house of commons than places or rewards. Further- 
more, although no politician could survive without the favour of the 
king, his support was insufficient of itself ; if the house of commons and 
the leading politicians were hostile to his choice of advisers, they could 
not survive. The strongest ministers, such as Sir Robert Walpole and 
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Henry Pelham, were those who could speak in the Closet for the Com- 
mons and in the Commons for the king. Weakness, indecision, and 
frequent ministerial changes occurred when this mutual confidence was 
lacking. This, of course, will be acceptable, in the main, to most 
students of eighteenth-century politics. It has rarely been better said 
or more amply demonstrated. 

Historians will also be grateful for Dr. Owen’s masterly analysis of 
Carteret’s failure to secure the political ascendancy which he enjoyed in 
1743. He brings out clearly what many scholars have recently reiterated, 
that George II was deeply engrossed in English affairs. Dr. Owen 
describes lucidly the exceptional circumstances’in which the Pelhams and 
Hardwicke forced the king to give them his confidence and reject 
Carteret. He dismisses the concept, so long current, that this defeat of 
George II placed him ‘in toils’ and put him at the mercy of the poli- 
ticians. This crisis, however, might with advantage have been compared 
to that which faced George III between 1781 and 1784. Then George III 
outwitted the politicians and got the servants of his choice, partly because 
Rockingham and Fox were incompetent in the way they imposed their 
will on the king and partly because of the obstinacy and political dexterity 
of George III himself. Newcastle and Hardwicke moved with greater 
skill and they were aided by the weakness of the king’s will ; nevertheless 
George II was forced to part with friends and to accept servants he 
disliked or hated—and this is in marked contrast with both his father and 
his grandson and justifies to some extent the Leicester House cry that he 
was ‘in toils’. The constitutional implications of this crisis still need 
further probing. 

Much of Dr. Owen’s characterization is excellent. He brings out 
very clearly and very well Carteret’s temperamental weaknesses and 
demonstrates the shortcomings of his foreign policy which was far less 
adroit than he arrogantly assumed. And just praise is given to Newcastle. 
His picture of Henry Pelham is altogether admirable ; and there are many 
deft touches which bring minor politicians to life with equal sharpness. 

And finally, on the credit side, there is the large and important fact 
that Dr. Owen, unlike many political historians of the eighteenth century, 
pays close attention to the interaction of foreign affairs with alignments in 
the house of commons ; an interplay of forces which his narrative method 
abundantly demonstrates. It is a pity that he did not pay equal attention 
to the political feelings and discussions which took place in pamphlet 
and newspaper during this period. Members of parliament were not all 
isolated from the currents of alarm, despondency and hope which ran 
through their constituents and voters. This influence is difficult to trace, 
but no one can deny its effect at times of crisis, and it is particularly 
important at the time of Walpole’s fall. 

There are, however, one or two points where many will differ with 
Dr. Owen ; and there are also one or two gaps which could have been 
filled with advantage from sources which Dr. Owen does not appear to 
have used. His analysis of the general election of 1741 and of Walpole’s 
fall is excellent as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. The 
Bootle letters in the Royal Archives at Windsor show how deeply the 
prince of Wales was involved, not only in the elections in Cornwall but 
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also in Sussex and in Yorkshire. More use could have been made of 
secondary authorities, particularly the excellent work of Dr. Cedric 
Collyer on Yorkshire and Eliott Perkins on the election as a whole. 
Far too much weight is placed on the unreliable recollections of the Rev. 
Henry Etough, one of the most notorious liars of the eighteenth century. 
‘ Etough repeatedly stresses ’, Dr. Owen writes, ‘ the little assistance that 
Walpole gained from the secret service fund in 1741.’ The Scrope MSS. 
in the Northamptonshire Record Office, which give details of secret 
service disbursements, show that there is no substance in Etough’s 
assertions. Dr. Owen could with advantage have given greater weight 
to the effect of Walpole’s age. No one, knowing his health, could have 
expected him to survive the 1741 parliament. That fact, and the un- 
popularity of his conduct of the war, must have made many a thoughtful 
member of the Court and Treasury Party decide that he was a bad risk 
and the sooner replaced, the better. 

But more important than any of these things is the question of the 
influence of place, profit and honours in building up the ministerial party 
in the Commons. In one long chapter, entitled ‘Raw Material’, Dr. 
Owen subjects the membership of the house of commons to a detailed 
analysis of its political affiliations. Parts of this chapter are exceptionally 
good—the analysis of toryism has never been bettered. Dr. Owen 
proves that at this date tories were born, never made, and that their num- 
ber was steadily diminishing : there is no example of a whig becoming a 
tory in these years. Equally fine is his elucidation of the hard core of the 
Court and Treasury Party—his ‘ men of business ’ upon whose shoulders 
rested the entire burden of parliamentary administration. To regard 
their sinecures as anything but salaries is ludicrous. And it is admirable 
that this should be made abundantly clear. It is also a merit of Dr. 
Owen’s book that he should have brought out the vital importance of 
the self-electing independent members. In day-to-day business, it is true, 
they were not very important, indeed they were often absent, but at 
times of political crisis their vote could be decisive. No one will quarrel 
with Dr. Owen about their importance, but some scholars will feel that 
he has been far too generous in assigning members to this category. 
This partly springs from one of his basic beliefs. He is of the opinion 
that the pursuit of pension, place, profit or honours was not of prime 
importance in controlling political behaviour. Except for providing 
seats and salaries for men of business, he considers Government patronage 
‘had the character of private charity rather than public corruption ’. 
Sir Robert Walpole did not hold this view. At the election of 1741, he 
needed to defeat Dodington at Bridgwater. He did not hesitate to ask 
for the votes of Sir Walter Pynsent, a local tory of great influence, 
writing to him in these terms : 

*I never ask favours, but with a design to acknowledge them, in the 
best manner I am able, and if you will lay this obligation upon me you 
shall find I am a grateful man.’ Walpole meant what he said and knew 
what he meant: his charity began at home. His whole life had been 
spent in making patronage pay political dividends. In the remaining 
fragment of Walpole’s correspondence there are over fifty begging letters 
from twenty-seven Government supporters whom Dr. Owen lists as 
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independent country gentlemen. Indeed this list holds some strange 
names ; one of the strangest is that of Sir Roger Bradshaigh, both of 
whose sons held places and whose attitude can best be judged by 
the remark of his fellow borough patron at Wigan, when there was a 
possibility that Walpole’s son-in-law, Malpas, might want his seat: ‘I 
told him I knew you to bee soe much Sir Robert’s humble servant that if 
he desired you shou’d resign next election to Lord Malpas, I was sure 
you would.’ (Quoted from: Marjorie Cox, ‘Sir Roger Bradshaigh, 
3rd Baronet, and the Electoral Management of Wigan’, Bulletin of John 
Rylands Library, vol. 37, p. 152). 

It is true that Dr. Owen can point to the fact that perhaps once or 
twice in their political lives a few of these men voted against the Ministry, 
although, even here, some of the evidence is suspect, for the only know- 
ledge of such actions derives from printed division lists that are notoriously 
inaccurate. But allowing that they did, such votes were often a forcing 
bid derived from impatience at waiting for further sweeteners or were 
matters—like Place Bills—where an independent act was rarely frowned 
on. Here Lord Egmont’s diary is immensely revealing. He prided 
himself both on his conscience and his independent spirit, but his private 
journal reveals how, time and time again in the early 1730s, his political 
behaviour was rendered circumspect and conformist by the prospect of 
favours for his dependents and honours for himself. What finally drove 
him to independence was this—that he set his price too high ; disappoint- 
ment and frustration enabled him to indulge his conscience more lavishly. 
Patronage could produce a furious spirit of independence as well as 
subservience ; either way it is a political factor of the greatest importance. 
It is right that Dr. Owen should stress that men of independent mood and 
judgment were numerous in the house of commons, but the constant 
belittling of the effect of patronage, which runs throughout his pages, 
may, if accepted too readily, be as equally misleading as the view that 
‘all men had their price’. This aspect of Dr. Owen’s thesis is the one 
where further exploration and debate is keenly needed. It is, however, 
very salutary that he should have raised the issue so sharply. 

And two very small matters. It seems a pity that Dr. Owen should 
consistently give manuscript references to documents or parts of docu- 
ments that are fully printed in P. Yorke’s Life of Hardwicke. The name of 
the tory leader, Sir John Philipps, is consistently misspelt. It is a piquant 
fact, not noticed by Dr. Owen, that he was a cousin of Sir Robert Walpole’s! 

The total effect of the book is one of magisterial competence, and Dr. 
Owen has established himself as a leading authority on eighteenth- 
century political history. 

J. H. Pius 


Correspondance secrite du comte de Broglie avec Louis XV (1756-1774). Vol. i 
(1756-1766). Edited by Drmprer Ozanam and MICHEL ANTOINE. 
(Paris: Klincksieck, for the Société de histoire de France, 1956.) 


In a modern state the conduct of foreign policy, especially, represents a 
lasting collaboration and potential tension between a particular minister 
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and the head of the executive. Foreign policy is so multifarious that it 
requires the daily direction of a foreign minister and so important that it 
is rightly held to transcend his departmental authority in its ultimate 
significance. The development of a personal and parallel diplomacy, 
complementing or competing with regular foreign policy, is thus a 
recurrent temptation to the chief executive, be he prime minister or 
president, dictator or monarch. If democracies are by no means always 
exempt from this principle of paradiplomacy, it is liable to flourish 
especially in an autocracy, where it ministers agreeably to the autocrat’s 
sense of power to play off his foreign secretary against other minions even 
though this most often produces inefficiency. 

The principle of paradiplomacy was much at home in the enlightened 
despotism of the eighteenth century, when secret diplomacy found its 
complete expression. It seemed natural that, if he saw fit, a ruler like 
Frederick the Great should initiate negotiations in 1744 for a renewal 
of the Franco-Prussian alliance through a special emissary behind the 
backs of both the Prussian and the French foreign ministers. It is even 
arguable that the most consistent and important of such royal secrets was, 
in its relation to British policy, the Hanoverian diplomacy of the first 
two Georges in a number of its phases. If the Secret du Roi of King 
Louis XV was thus less exceptional and original than is sometimes 
suggested, it has latterly been the most publicised and was always one of 
the oddest of these paradiplomacies. 

The Secret du Roi began early in 1745 in order to promote the candidacy 
of the prince de Conti to that Polish throne to which his grandfather had 
been elevated in vain. It was logical for Louis XV to desire particular 
secrecy here since he was at that time committed to the marquis 
d’Argenson’s silly policy of prodding the then king of Poland, Augustus 
III of Saxony, to stand for a second royal election as Holy Roman Emperor 
in opposition to the Austrian interest : a candidacy which would scarcely 
have been encouraged by French interference in his Polish succession. 
One of the most valuable contributions made by MM. Ozanam and 
Antoine in their long and important introduction to the Correspondance 
secrete du comte de Broglie avec Louis XV is the fresh light which they throw 
upon the obscure origins of this secret diplomacy that was to end only 
with the death of Louis. The correspondence which they have so ad- 
mirably edited only begins, however, in 1756, when Conti stood down in 
characteristic dudgeon and was succeeded in the direction of the royal 
intrigue by the comte de Broglie, then the French ambassador to Poland, 
a man of considerable parts and more passion. The starting-point is thus 
later than that of 1752 adopted in both the main studies of the subject 
previously published, Boutaric’s Correspondance secréte inédite de Louis XV 
(1866), and the duc de Broglie’s Le Secret du Roi (1878). The present 
editors have worked over that part of the Secret du Roi which has already 
been most studied and have filled out the researches of their predecessors. 
We are now given the full range of the comte de Broglie’s replies to the 
king’s letters printed by Boutaric and, thus, of one part of the material 
used by the duc de Broglie for his illuminating study. It is a tribute, 
however, to the comprehensive editing of MM. Ozanam and Antoine 
that it is now even clearer than before that the most politically important 
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phase of the Secret du Roi was in all probability the still somewhat obscure 
first decade under the direction of Conti, the most intelligent and interest- 
ing of the French royal princes after the Regent Orleans. 

When the prince de Conti withdrew in the face of the Diplomatic 
Revolution of 1756 and the disfavour of the marquise de Pompadour, 
who resented his control of one royal secret which she did not share, this 
would have marked the logical conclusion of a diplomacy devoted to his 
cause. That, however, would have been to reckon without the vested 
interests of its principal initiates, the comte de Broglie and Tercier, the 
chief clerk of the French Foreign Ministry ; and also without the passive 
conservatism of Louis XV, of whom one intimate observed, ‘ Il était tout 
habitude’. The Secret du Roi dragged on in increasing futility until, 
when an election to the Polish throne at last loomed up in 1763, it was to 
be found unsuccessfully supporting a Saxon candidate in precise con- 
tradiction of its original purpose. Louis, however, sensibly warned 
Tercier that he would not expend an extra penny or a soldier for the 
election : one of many indications that the king came to view his own 
secret diplomacy as a much more insignificant affair that one would 
gather from reading only the present correspondence of the little comte 
de Broglie, whom Conti called a Pocket Vizier. And Louis had after 
all chosen as his chief minister Broglie’s old schoolmate and persistent 
rival, always a rung or two ahead of him on the ladder of success, the 
scintillating duc de Choiseul. 

The especial criticism which has been levelled against the Polish 
policy of Choiseul is partly due to the extent to which it has been viewed 
through a perspective of Broglies. The present letters bring out the 
jealous rancour against Choiseul which came to possess the comte de 
Broglie, who was in 1763 unsuccessfully trying to mobilize Conti in order 
to oust the duke from office. MM. Ozanam and Antoine accord what is 
at times a somewhat facile support to the familiar Broglie critique of 
Choiseulism. Choiseul’s policy towards Poland was indeed far from 
being above criticism. But that minister, whose imaginative ebullience 
was equilibrated by a swift grip upon reality, did reckon with the heavy 
alternative conditioning French policy in eastern Europe in the eighteenth 
century as in the twentieth: whether to pivot primarily upon Poland, 
closer and more presentable, or Russia, dangerous but overbearingly 
powerful. The Diplomatic Revolution, together with the demonstration 
of fundamental French weakness in Poland previously afforded by the 
War of the Polish Succession, rendered it at any rate reasonable for 
Choiseul to take into account other factors besides Broglie’s penchant for 
Poles and his understandable wish ‘ que la Russie rentre dans le néant 
d’ou I’a tiré le czar Pierre’ (p. 170). Ona more immediate level, the two 
editors seem to be a little severe in the extent to which, while practically 
exonerating Broglie, they blame Choiseul and his cousin Praslin for the 
fiasco of French policy in Poland in 1763-4: considering, for instance, 
that information of Poniatowski’s crucial approach to France in August 
1763 was deliberately withheld by the machinations of the Secret du Roi 
from the ministers, the Choiseuls, for four precious months; here, 
incidentally, MM. Ozanam and Antoine, in one of their copious and 
valuable footnotes (p. 221), importantly contradict the duc de Broglie, 
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though without saying so; he made out (Le Secret du Roi, vol. ii, p. 236) 
that Praslin only sent General Monet on his secret mission to Poland 
behind the back of the French ambassador there, the vacuous marquis de 
Paulmy, after Hennin, the French resident and—unlike Paulmy and 
Monet—agent of the king’s secret in Poland, had at last informed the 
foreign minister, still behind Paulmy’s back, of Poniatowski’s propositions ; 
whereas it now significantly appears that the truth was just the opposite, 
and Hennin’s suppression the more serious. This tangled episode is a 
good illustration of the utter muddle to which such paradiplomacy 
tended to reduce French foreign policy: three separate envoys in one 
country, each pulling a different way. 

The debacle for France of the Polish election of 1764 marked another 
logical term for the Secret du Roi, especially in view of the extent to which 
Choiseul had artfully crippled that secret from which he was excluded, 
without letting on whether he had fathomed it. Choiseul on assuming 
office had briskly dismissed Tercier from his official vantage-point, and 
later profited from the exile from court of the comte de Brogile and his 
elder brother, the marshal who incurred this disgrace after the luckless 
day at Fillingshausen. (Louis, typically, did not defend his secret 
servants, and did not drop them.) Throw enough mud and some sticks : 
the comte de Broglie’s accusations against Choiseul of duplicity towards 
the marshal after Fillingshausen sound convincing. On the other hand 
one may perhaps regret that the editors in their preface virtually dismiss 
the comte de Broglie’s military exploitation of the Secret du Roi with the 
observation (p. liii), ‘Nous n’insisterons pas sur cet aspect un peu 
particulier du Secret, qui a déja été traité ailleurs ’, referring to Le Secret du 
Roi. There the duc de Broglie in fact wrote: ‘Il faut donc bien con- 
fesser que, 4 partir de ce moment, la correspondance secréte dut paraitre 
au comte de Broglie bien plus un instrument utile 4 son ambition propre 
et 4 celle de sa famille, qu’un moyen efficace de servir l’intérét public’ 
(vol. i, p. 309). The full publication now of his greedy letters to Louis XV 
certainly illustrates the extent to which that monarch was constantly 
badgered by cadgers among his nobility. Indeed, reading this long 
correspondence of the comte de Broglie, one is less inclined than before 
to impute exaggeration to Mouffle d’Angerville’s adjectival assault upon 
him as being ‘ jaloux, envieux, turbulent, brouillon, haut, dur ’. 

One important reason why the Secret du Roi so fumbled the Polish 
crisis of 1763-4, and persisted thereafter, was the comte de Broglie’s 
preoccupation by then with an entirely different concern to which he had 
diverted the royal secret, namely his pet project of invading England in 
revenge for the Peace of Paris. This activity was, however, quickly 
compromised by the squalid furore occasioned by his secret agent in 
England, the megalomaniac and epicene chevalier d’Eon. Broglie 
wrote reams about the ramifications of this ludicrous episode, one of 
which, for instance, arose from the delation of a trull who had been the 
mistress of Eon’s valet among others, and who caused one agent of the 
king’s secret to go into hiding in Paris from the chief of police, ordered 
by Praslin to arrest him and, secretly, by Louis not to do so. 

More significant was the comte de Broglie’s remarkable plan for 
world-wide operations to cover an invasion of England in a strategy 
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more grandiose than Napoleon’s before Trafalgar. Although this part 
of Broglie’s correspondence, emanating from the Archives de la Marine, 
has long since been studied by naval historians like Lacour-Gayet and 
Castex, yet it is valuable to have it integrated by MM. Ozanam and Antoine 
with his other secret letters, the great bulk of which is here printed from 
two consecutive volumes in the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres. In 
this connection it may be worth recalling the extent to which plans for 
invading England were a regular feature of French strategic thinking in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, after the marshal de Saxe’s abortive 
expedition against Essex in 1744. This bold plan was revived with 
elaborations fifteen years later and was promoted by Choiseul during his 
first year of office ; but Hawke’s victory at Quiberon Bay put paid to the 
attempt, and Choiseul’s grand design for maritime revenge against 
England had to wait, like Broglie’s, till after the Peace of Paris. 

One can readily support the editors’ assertion that the Correspondance 
Secréte du comte de Broglie avec Louis XV makes an important contribution to 
the study of French external policy for the period, provided that it is 
borne in mind that to try to assess that policy from this source alone 
would be rather like deducing the contents of a book from the marginalia 
of a hostile critic. And, as MM. Ozanam and Antoine point out, adequate 
studies of the French ministries of the time are still lacking. Even for 
the elucidation of the Secret du Roi itself the present work will need to be 
supplemented, not least owing to the editors’ strict adherence to their 
title. Thus, unlike Boutaric the other way on, they do not include 
Broglie’s secret correspondence with, notably, Tercier, though without it 
it is impossible to follow adequately several.phases of the royal secret, 
especially for the important period when Tercier was acting as the 
connecting link between Louis and Broglie during the latter’s exile in 
1762-4. This consideration is reinforced by the fact that none of the 
diplomatic and other papers which Broglie enclosed in his letters to 
Louis are printed; too often one is left with somewhat jejune covering 
letters about administrative arrangements plus, indeed, excellent refer- 
ences to what is not included. (In the footnotes there are one or two 
small slips.) The reason for such strictness, however, is suggested by 
the disagreeably small print which has already been used in this large and 
expensive book. Within the set limits the documents have been edited 
with a scholarly devotion and archival mastery which command all 
admiration. When MM. Ozanam and Antoine have completed the 
correspondence from 1767 to 1774 in their second volume they will have 
placed historians of the French eighteenth century heavily in their debt. 

ROHAN BUTLER 


Edmund Burke, New York Agent with bis Letters to the New York Assembly 
and intimate correspondence with Charles O’ Hara, 1761-1776. By R. J. S. 
Horrman. (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1956.) 


Unper this compendious title Professor Hoffman has published two 
correspondences of Edmund Burke very different in character and scope, 
his letter-book as agent to the Assembly of the colony of New York 
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(1771-5) preserved among the FitzWilliam manuscripts at Sheffield and 
his letters to his Irish friend Charles O’Hara 1761-76) preserved in the 
O’Hara manuscripts at Annaghmore, together with some letters from 
O’Hara and others from the same collection and from the FitzWilliam 
manuscripts. The letter-book occupies some 78 pages of print; the 
O’Hara correspondence about 340. Professor Hoffman prefaces the 
work with an introductory study occupying some 178 pages and relating 
solely to the former. There is also a short Introduction. 

The volume thus contains what are in effect two different works, and 
it is not altogether clear why it should have been thought desirable to 
combine them, though it would be churlish to carry this complaint too far 
when so much valuable historical material has thereby been made avail- 
able to scholars. 

The letter-book, which contains Burke’s semi-official as well as his 
official letters as colonial agent, is useful in showing what he did in this 
capacity, in throwing some (though not very much) light on the relations 
of the colony and the mother country in the years leading up to the 
Revolution, and in dispelling any exaggerated ideas about the influence 
which, as agent, Burke was exercising over the development of affairs in 
the colonies or about the effect of his tenure of office on the growth of 
his own ideas. His choice was certainly dictated by political motives 
and was part of a growing tendency among the northern colonies to 
seek agents with a political reputation rather than mere men of business. 
James Delancy, the most powerful figure in the New York Assembly, 
wrote to Rockingham after Burke had been elected (in a letter which 
Professor Hoffman does not seem to have seen: ‘ My friends and I 
would receive great pleasure in having one of Your Lordship’s party for 
their Agent, as I consider you as the only real friends of the Colonies.’ 

In fact, however, as Professor Hoffman points out, Burke’s activities 
as an agent were largely routine until the crisis of 1774 arose, and then 
he drew a sharp distinction between his duties as an agent and his public 
responsibilities as an M.P. The agency was for him a paid job when 
funds were low (though he always tended to resent this status and it 
embarrassed him to some extent in his political life) and a compliment 
to his reputation and standing, and he was active in carrying out his 
duties; but it was an interlude of no great importance to him or to the 
history of his time. 

The O’Hara correspondence is very different in range and significance, 
and its publication is an event of major importance for the study of 
Burke’s biography. Burke was too busy and unselfconscious a man to 
be a great letter-writer; he wrote when the needs of business or the 
claims of friendship forced him to, and for practical purposes; though 
when he had embarked on a letter the impetus and fertility of his mind 
often drove him to write at considerable length and occasionally to 
seek to formulate the underlying principles of his thought in language 
which reflects the splendour of his more studied prose style. Moreover 
he was morbidly sensitive about intrusions on his personal privacy, a 
sensitiveness due in part no doubt to the scurrilous press attacks to 
which he and his family had been subjected and to his realization how 
vulnerable they were to such attacks. Hence he destroyed almost all 
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the papers in his possession which were not of public importance. In 
consequence his letters, and those of his ‘cousin’ William and his 
brother Richard, to O’Hara on the one hand, and O’Hara’s replies on 
the other, provide a unique source of material—for they make up a sus- 
tained exchange of letters with an intimate friend, of wide and largely 
similar interests, whose opinion he valued and who was shrewd, politi- 
cally informed and devoted to the interest of Burke and his family. 
As William Burke once wrote to him: ‘I don’t know how, you are 
the repository of all our views, and hopes, and fears, of our passions and 
our feelings, of all that’s good or evil in us, and a strange mass you hold.’ 
The correspondence is given still further value from the fact that the 
earlier part of it covers years when Burke was still comparatively obscure, 
and when other sources of information are scanty. 

The correspondence begins in 1759, but the first extant letter from 
Burke is dated 3 July 1761, and there are still some elements of formality 
in it; but by 1762 these have vanished and the friendship remained 
uninterrupted until O’Hara’s death in 1776. It was to O’Hara that 
Burke triumphantly reported on 11 July 1765: ‘ Private Secretary to 
Lord Rockingham; who has the reputation of a man of honour and 
integrity; and with whom, they say, it is not difficult to live.’ O’Hara 
replied: ‘ You have pride to deal with, but much softened by manner; 
and exceeding good sense; but you must feed it, for it can’t feed itself.’ 
To O’Hara, Burke described next year his first speech in the House: ‘I 
know not what struck me, but I took a sudden resolution to say some- 
thing about it... . I did say something; what it was, I know not upon 
my honour; I felt like a man drunk.’ To O’Hara he wrote of his 
exacting but enthralling work as a ‘man of business’ in the short 
Rockingham Administration of 1765-6, while William and others 
chronicled his oratorical successes, and O’Hara replied with shrewd 
advice and active encouragement. It is from the O’Hara correspondence 
alone that we learn of Burke’s hopes when the Administration fell and 
of the course of events which tied his fortunes permanently tc the 
patrons to whom he had at first almost accidentally attached himself; 
and to O’Hara he wrote in the first days of the Opposition that was to 
prove so long and wearing: 

The view [of power] is dim and remote; and we do nothing in the world to bring 

it nearer, or to make it more certain. This disposition, which is become the 

principle of our party, I confess... I like. Not that I am enamoured of adversity, 
or that I like opposition. On the contrary, it would be convenient enough to 
get into office; and opposition never was to me a desirable thing, because I like 


to see some effect of what I am doing . . . but then the walk is certain; there are 
no contradictions to reconcile; no cross points of honour or interest to adjust; 


all is clear and open... . 

So too when the crash of the family speculations in East India stock 
ruined their fortunes, it was O’Hara (himself implicated in a minor 
degree in their activities) whom they first informed, and who set about 
the arduous task of helping them to raise money to stem disaster—and 
the correspondence thus adds to our fragmentary clues to the mysteries 
of the Burkes’ finances. And as time wore on and important issues 
arose in America, England, India and Ireland with which Burke was 
concerned, the letters reflect his preoccupations and the nature of his 
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position in the curiously compounded group he called his party. It was, 
and the letters bear witness to the fact, not the position of leader of the 
group in the house of commons, or of formulator of its policies (as has 
sometimes been believed), but that of its outstanding and most perti- 
nacious orator, its indefatigable (though not always very prudent) man 
of business and the writer who could clothe in generalizations of more 
than temporary significance the rather insubstantial bones of its beliefs 
and prejudices. 

All Burke’s letters to O’Hara are printed and most of William’s and 
Richard’s, but a good half of O’Hara’s replies have had to be omitted. 
This is a pity: for they are of interest in their own right. It must be 
added that the transcription, though in general careful, is not impeccable, 
that the index could be improved, that the Introduction to the letter-book 
would have gained from use of some of the unpublished as well as 
the printed official records, and that a fuller annotation of the contents 
of both the letter-book and the correspondence would be helpful to the 
reader. 


Lucy S. SUTHERLAND 


The Great Famine: Studies in Irish History 1845-52. Edited by R. DupLEY 
Epwarps and T. Desmonp Wiiuiams. (Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan, for the Irish Committee of Historical Sciences, 1956.) 


Tuts book, which its editors too modestly describe as a contribution 
towards a definitive history of the Great Famine, consists of seven 
chapters on various aspects of the subject. Dr. R. B. McDowell and 
Dr. E. R. R. Green deal with pre-Famine Ireland; Dr. K. B. Nowlan 
with the political background of government during the Famine years; 
Mr. T. P. O’Neill with the organization and administration of relief; 
Sir William MacArthur with the medical history of the Famine and Dr. 
R. J. McHugh with its reflections in Irish oral tradition. 

An Irish historian, Mr. R. D. Collison Black, has spoken aptly of ‘ the 
ramshackle, Micawberish society which was Ireland between the Union 
and the Famine’. It was the Ireland, in fact, of Lever and Lover but 
after 1830 at least very considerable efforts were made to improve it. 
The Irish Church Temporalities Act of 1834, the Police Act of 1836, the 
Tithe Act of 1838, the abolition of the old municipal corporations, the 
establishment of the Education Board, of a Poor Law system, of Peel’s 
“ Godless Colleges ’, the appointment of the Devon commission, cannot 
be reconciled with the charge that English statesmen were indifferent 
towards Ireland: it was from England rather than from Ireland that most 
of the initiative came. If one of the objects of the Union was to give 
Ireland backing and assistance of a richer and more mature country it was 
arguable, in 1845, that this object was certainly not being neglected. 
The Famine, however, provided the supreme test. If the British Govern- 
ment could have intervened so effectively as to avert its worst consequences 
and could have been recognized as having done so, the Union would have 
proved its value: speculatively one can imagine a junction of English 
and Irish conservatism which would have entirely altered the political 
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history of this country. As it was, the mass of Irishmen came to believe 
that Britain had shown herself apathetic if not deliberately vindictive, and 
that the Union, save as a repressive arrangement, had failed: it could not 
for the moment be effectively challenged in arms but the way was clear to 
the Fenianism of the ’sixties and the American-supported agitations of 
Parnell’s day. What, then, happened? Why was this immense oppor- 
tunity missed? The editors (p. viii) reject the nationalist assertion that the 
British Government deliberately used the pretext of the potato crop to 
reduce the Celtic population by famine and exile. One can see how this 
assertion found its feet. Traditions of men and women debarred from 
entrance to workhouses and fever hospitals (properly, if they were 
carriers of ‘ famine-fever ”), the fact of Government emigration schemes, 
folk-memories of bureaucratic error and arrogance, would be enough. 
But the case, on the academic level, is unarguable: indeed Peel, in the 
autumn and winter of 1845, could be more justly accused of magnifying 
the effects of the potato disease in order to secure support for his fiscal 
policy. 

Going almost to the other extreme the edi.ors suggest (p. xi) that ‘ the 
conventions of the day proved stronger than the best intentions’ and 
emphasize ‘ the limitations of men who were unwilling to rise or in- 
capable of rising above the economic conventions of the day’. The 
* economic conventions ” are assumed or implied or illustrated. They are 
not directly described or analysed and no contemporary economist is 
quoted and examined as such. It is a reasonable assumption (though it 
is an assumption) that no Government which had adopted free trade 
could prohibit the export of grain from Ireland: the parsimony of Wood 
at the exchequer and the insistence by Russell and Trevelyan in 1846 on 
unproductive relief works paid for locally, on closing the food depéts in 
the east and selling food from those in the west at prices in line with those 
charged by local merchants (who might, in fact, be local monopolists) can 
likewise be traced to what are loosely called /aissez-faire doctrines. But 
to regard British statesmen as the helpless prisoners of economic dogmas 
is to over-simplify a complicated and changing situation. 

Peel’s relief measures were bold and successful in relation to an amount 
of distress much smaller than his successors had to deal with. What he 
would have done in the latter half of 1846 and in 1847 can be no more than 
a subject for speculation. It would have been difficult for him to do 
worse than the whigs did but even they were capable, however reluc- 
tantly, of modifying their’policy. Direct relief by means of soup-kitchens 
was instituted early in 1847 and in June the Poor Law was amended to 
give the destitute a legal right to relief and to allow of that relief being 
given, on certain conditions, to destitute persons outside the work- 
houses: in many instances, too, the Boards of Guardians were superseded 
by paid officials. Unfortunately, though deaths from starvation almost 
certainly declined from 1847, ‘ famine-fever ’ (chiefly typhus and relapsing 
fever) had got the country in its grip. Sir William MacArthur explains 
(pp. 314-15) the virtual inevitability of the tragedy. 

In what way nearly three million persons could receive food gratuitously from the 

hands of relief officials in one single day—besides those assisted by private organiza- 

tions, religious and lay-without causing the receipients to gather in crowds they 
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did not explain. In fact, where the evils of overcrowding were at their most potent 
was in the homes of the poor and, in order to remedy this, millions of people must 
have been re-housed. . . . To-day, only by wholesale treatment of a population 
with the new insecticides, and this compulsorily enforced by some authority with 
the power of military law, could epidemic typhus and relapsing fever of a like 
degree be stamped out effectively and with dispatch. 
There may have been a short time, not later than the autumn of 1846, 
when many lives could have been saved by the distribution of food, 
either gratuitously or at an artificially low price, by a highly decentralized 
organization which would have made it unnecessary for the destitute to 
congregate in large numbers or to tramp the roads in search of food and 
work, thus converting the endemic typhus into epidemic and carrying 
it into districts (such as Belfast) which had been little affected by the failure 
of the potato crop. 

Good though Peel’s measures were, there is no direct evidence that he 
had thought as far as this and certainly the whigs had not. If the oppor- 
tunity existed it was missed and thereafter events took their own grim 
course. Though Russell was prolific of ideas his Government was not 
so strong that it could safely attempt vast innovations. The impending 
disaster was no better appreciated in Ireland than in England: politics 
dominated the minds both of the O’Connellites, clinging desperately to 
their alliance with the whigs, and of Young Ireland, trying to wean them 
from it. Over and above this there were three major and fatal points 
where knowledge was lacking or miscalculations were made. It was not 
known that the body louse was the carrier of typhus: even Wood and 
Trevelyan cannot be blamed for their failure to antedate medical discovery. 
For the two miscalculations of the summer of 1846 the Government 
must bear a heavy share of blame, though not all of it. They accepted 
too eagerly the common assumption that because the potato crop had 
failed in the previous year it would not fail in a second, successive season. 
And they accepted also the over-optimistic opinions of the Board of 
Health (not itself the best-constituted body of medical advisers available) 
on the diminution of fever. It was not the ‘economic conventions’ 
alone which frustrated effective action but the combination with them of 
ignorance, miscalculation of facts and probabilities and the widespread 
collapse of Irish morale in 1847, as evidenced by the emigration figures 
for that year. Emigration, whether regarded as an immediate palliative 
or as a long-term remedy, brought its own intractable problems which, 
in the first three or four years, were handled no better than the distress 
which caused the immigration. 

There are only two general criticisms to be made and those not of the 
individual studies, which have a notably high level of interest and value. 
The index of names is meagre, giving only page references, so that one 
may have to refer back to a great many pages before one comes on what is 
wanted: there are twenty-six pages mentioned under ‘Galway’. Equally 
if not more annoying is the arrangement of the footnotes. It is bad 
enough that the sixty-one pages which they cover are at the end of the 
book; it is worse that the notes are numbered not even by chapters but 
by the sections, ranging from six to twelve, into which the chapters are 
divided. 

W. L. Burn 
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Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for Africa. By Rotanp OLtver. 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 1957.) 


Enfant terrible of Foreign Office and Victorian polite society, artist, 
novelist, botanist, zoologist, linguist, ethnographer, scholar, soldier, ex- 
plorer, scrambler for Africa—that Sir Harry Johnston could have over- 
come the handicaps of diminutive stature, childlike appearance, high- 
pitched voice and the lack of the conventional social and educational 
background to play with distinction all these réles was remarkable enough. 
But that no scholarly study had been attempted of such a splendid subject 
in the thirty years since Johnston’s death was even more remarkable. 
It is fortunate that the chance has at last been seized by Dr. Roland Oliver 
who brings to that sympathetic approach which is so necessary with a 
personality like Johnston’s, a literary skill and a deep knowledge of 
African history which ensure a book that matches the distinction of 
its subject. 

Dr. Oliver is attracted mainly by Johnston as a man of action and he 
notes that his work is ‘ only in some small part the story of a scholar and 
a writer’, In this respect, his book is a biographical study rather than 
a full biography. Although Dr. Oliver pays tribute to Johnston’s con- 
tributions to African linguistics and is often stimulating on his literary 
ability (for example, in his discussions of Johnston’s failure in his bio- 
graphy of George Grenfell, pp. 348-50), there are some gaps in his 
study. Johnston’s literary relationships with H. G. Wells and G. B. 
Shaw are not mentioned; and the influence on him of the writings of 
Winwood Reade is not examined. It is to be hoped, then, that the ob- 
vious success which Dr. Oliver’s book will enjoy will arouse enough 
interest in Johnston to make possible the publication of separate studies 
of the writer, artist and thinker in him. 

Similarly, Dr. Oliver’s concentration on Johnston as an architect of 
the British empire in Africa has the effect of taking attention away from 
some fascinating details of Johnston’s career outside Africa in fields 
other than the arts and letters. For example, although Dr. Oliver 
comments briefly on Johnston’s association with Theodore Roosevelt 
(p. 350), both this subject and Johnston’s reactions to American im- 
perialism in the age of Theodore Roosevelt deserve to be examined at 
some length. 

Like Roosevelt, Johnston was a ‘ Social Darwinist’; and when the 
British equivalent of Professor Richard Hofstadter’s Social Darwinism 
in American Thought is written, he will surely occupy an important place 
in it. If Dr. Oliver is usually patient and understanding with this aspect 
of Johnston (especially on page 280) which often seems naively optimistic 
today, he can sometimes be a little unsympathetic. Granted that, as 
Dr. Oliver points out (pp. 192-3), Johnston’s biography of David 
Livingstone is a curious work, full of manifest imperfections, never- 
theless, it was the first serious attempt to do justice to Livingstone’s 
scientific achievements—the full scope of which is still being studied. 
Nor is Johnston’s speculation that Livingstone might have become a 
second Darwin altogether fanciful if the career of Hugh Miller is called 
to mind. 
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In spite of its African focus, Dr. Oliver’s book can be read with 
pleasure and profit by those whose interests are mainly in British domestic 
history. His picture of Johnston’s upbringing in the Irvingite Catholic 
Apostolic Church is a good one; and he is careful to point out that 
Johnston’s interest in foreign parts was no Samuel Butler-ish reaction 
against narrow parental control. In this and a number of other ways, 
Dr. Oliver makes a useful contribution to the study of Victorian and 
Edwardian Britain. 

It is, however, with Johnston in Africa that he is most at home. His 
work adds new and important details to the story of Cecil Rhodes’s 
handling of his minions, and it may be said to bring near to completion 
the episode of Rhodes’s associations with Johnston and Lugard which 
recent publications of Dr. A. J. Hanna and Miss Margery Perham out- 
lined. Here, although Dr. Oliver is probably right when he claims that 
there are no direct records of Johnston’s talks with Rhodes at Kimberley 
in May 1890 (pp. 175-6), it is a pity that he does not mention the refer- 
ence to these in Hugh Marshall Hole’s The Making of Rhodesia (London, 
1926), pp. 130-1, for this volume contains an excellent photograph of 
Rhodes with his 1890 Kimberley ‘lieutenants’ that brings out to the 
full Johnston’s diminutive stature and his puckish enthusiasm at the 
start of the ‘ Cape-to-Cairo ’ dream. 

Dr. Oliver makes clear the importance of Johnston’s contributions to 
the growth of British power in Africa. No one who is seriously interested 
in this can afford to neglect his book. As one would expect from 
his previous work, Dr. Oliver is particularly good on Johnston in Uganda. 
Salisbury’s African policy is analysed carefully; and Dr. Oliver has some 
much-needed notes on the shortcomings of Sir John Kirk, Sir Clement 
Hill and Joseph Chamberlain. His picture of the relations between 
Johnston and H. M. Stanley is a valuable addition to the material which 
seems to be accumulating for a new and balanced biography of Stanley. 
In all this, there is some good historical detective work, the supreme 
example of which is Dr. Oliver’s reference to the deposition of Ja Ja of 
Nigeria. The White Paper about this contained a draft of the sequence 
of events leading up to his arrest which is dated 2; November 1887, 
just a week before the start of his trial. ‘The manuscript instructions 
which led to its composition were dated April 6th, 1888 ’ (p. 123). 

Dr. Oliver’s picture of Johnston in Nyasaland is, on the whole, a 
good one which does not fail to take into account the importance of 
Johnston’s alliance with the Jumbe of Kota Kota. However, in his 
description of Johnston’s quarrel with the Scottish Blantyre missionaries, 
Dr. Oliver seems to have relied too much on Johnston’s own accounts. 
As Dr. Oliver notices in several places (¢.g. pp. 64-5, 78, 126, &c.), 
Johnston’s enthusiastic pen was often given to gross exaggeration, even 
to deception. The situation in British Central Africa in the early 1890s 
was as likely to bring out these tendencies in Johnston as it was to spur 
the Blantyre missionaries on to acts and attitudes which were clearly 
unreasonable. An examination of the full range of the Blantyre mission- 
aries’ journal ,1 and not merely the particular copies which Johnston 

1 See Life and Work in British Central Africa (Blantyre), 1890, August, p. 2, October, 
pp. 2-3, November, p. 2, December, p. 7 ; 1891, March, p. 2, May, pp. 3-4, September, 
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included in his despatches, suggests that it is not altogether exact to 
call the Scottish missionaries’ accounts of their dispute with Johnston 
* self-convicting records of arrogance and hysteria’ (p. 211). The 
problem is by no means simple and deserves a separate monograph 
which will employ not merely Foreign Office sources but also the 
papers and journals of the Blantyre missionaries which are now known 
to exist. 

Another useful monograph that Dr. Oliver’s book suggests, by its 
excellent accounts of Johnston’s land settlements in British Central 
Africa and Uganda, would be a study of his influence on the emergence 
of problems of land tenure in British East and Central Africa. The 
biographical approach means that Johnston’s Nyasaland and Uganda 
land settlements have to be separated. If they were to be examined side 
by side many illuminating conclusions might be drawn. Indeed, Dr. 
Oliver suggests what one of these might be when he notes that Johnston’s 
1900 Buganda settlement ‘ anticipated by fifty-five years some of the 
principal recommendations of the East Africa Royal Commission of 
1953-5 ” (p. 307). 

In this, as in so many other things, Sir Harry Johnston was in advance 
of his times. From the beginnings of his African career, he clung to 
the multi-racial ideal; and at the end of his life he was championing the 
cause of the ‘ educated native’. Because Dr. Oliver treats these com- 
plicated problems with sympathy and understanding, his book, in ad- 
dition to its other attractions, seems to be particularly relevant to the 
present moment. 


GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


The Origins of the War of 1914. By Lurct ALBEerttini. Translated and 
edited by Isapetta M. Massey. Vol. iii: The Epilogue of the Crisis of 
July 1914: The Declarations of War and of Neutrality. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957.) 


Tue preceding volume of Albertini’s work ended with the Russian 
general mobilization. This was intended to strengthen Russia’s hand in 
negotiations, not to start the war; but it provoked the Germans into war 
in reply. Hence the record of diplomacy really ended. The Powers 
were now only concerned to get into war respectably, not to find a 
peaceful outcome. This is tiresome for the diplomatic historian; and 
Albertini is constantly hinting that if only Italy or England or someone 
had behaved differently, war could still have been averted. But he knows 
that this is not so. Each time he draws back and does not say it outright. 
This final volume has therefore the disadvantages of an epilogue. The 
great decisions have been taken. Controversies that men once thought 
important have to be tidied up; but they are, as it were, marginal notes to 
a theme that has already been settled. 


pp. 3-4, October, p. 3, November, p. 3 ; 1892, January, p. 3, June, ‘extra supple- 
ment’ ; 1893, April, pp..4-5, 8-9, May, pp. 7-8, June, pp. 6=7; 1894, July, p. 4; 
1895, March, p. 8, June, p. 5; &c. 
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On 30 July one decision remained to be taken, though it had in fact 
been settled years before: the German decision to answer the Russian 
mobilization by war. On 29 July Bethmann and Moltke were still 
pacifically inclined. On 30 July both accepted war as inevitable and 
stepped towards it. Neither explained his change of mind at the time. 
Albertini does not like this. Here is the critical decision, pinpointed 
almost to the minute; and the two men who made it provide no word of 
explanation. Surely there must be some written hint? Otherwise 
what becomes of the painstaking adherence to the documentary record ? 
Albertini thinks he has found an answer. He turns up a bellicose 
marginal comment by William II and then argues, with admirable sleight- 
of-hand, that both Bethmann and Moltke must have seen it. So this is 
the key to the great riddle! Well, it may have been. But it is guesswork 
all the same; and it cannot be propped up by showing that others—Eugen 
Fischer for example—made the guess also. Once we have to guess, we 
may as well guess on a big scale, not a small one. Instead of guessing 
that Bethmann and Molke saw William II’s comment and were affected by 
it, let us guess simply at their motives and assume that both men found 
them too obvious to need writing down. The German General Staff had 
held for years that a Russian mobilization must at once be answered by 
war. Moltke accepted this doctrine; and Bethmann accepted Moltke’s 
assertion that the fatherland was in danger. It is fair to add that Albertini 
left the chapter on the German decision incomplete; he would probably 
have covered his tracks better if he had provided a final revision. But I 
do not think William II’s marginal comment will do as the central 
cataclysmic document on the origins of the first World War. 

Albertini gets back on to firmer ground after this. The French 
mobilization is straightforward. Joffre feared a surprise attack by the 
Germans; therefore he persuaded the council of ministers to authorize 
mobilization. Joffre’s fears were without foundation. On the other 
hand, French mobilization, unlike the German, did not inevitably involve 
war; hence nothing was changed by the French step. The French 
ministers were unnecessarily apprehensive in quite a different sense. 
They did not understand that from 30 July the sole German anxiety was 
to force the war on as quickly as possible. They feared that the accusa- 
tion of forcing on the war would be turned against themselves and their 
Russian ally. Hence they cheated when, as Albertini points out on page 
164, their innocence was watertight without any cheating at all. For one 
thing, they made out that they did not know of the Russian mobilization 
and so could not be blamed for not protesting against it. Albertini 
insists that they must have known. I am not so sure. The only bit of 
evidence is a vague message from Jules Cambon in Berlin. In the general 
fog of these days, Viviani and Poincaré may have been genuinely ignorant. 
Not that the point matters much. Knowing that mobilization was not 
the prelude to war for the Russians, and not knowing that it was for the 
Germans, the French would not have regarded the news as decisive even 
if they had learnt of it, and would not have made much of a protest. The 
French certainly cheated on a different topic. They invented the legend 
that Austria’s mobilization preceded Russia’s and provoked it. Here 
there is not much plausibility in the excuse of ignorance or misunder- 
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standing. But once again it does not matter. The French case was 
really secure without this legend. 

This was shown immediately afterwards by the German declarations 
of war, discussed in chapters iv and v. The central theme becomes clear 
again. From the moment that the Germans began to mobilize, they had 
to get the war going as quickly as possible. War was launched for its 
own sake, not as the continuation of policy. Diplomacy could do nothing 
to stop this process. When the German leaders thought (mistakenly) 
that they had been offered British neutrality at the price of standing 
defensively in the west, their only anxiety was to get the supposed British 
proposal rubbed out of existence. Albertini does not hesitate in his 
conclusion. The outbreak of war was brought about ‘ by the require- 
ments of the Schlieffen plan, which no doubt was a masterpiece of military 
science, but also a monument of that utter lack of political horse-sense 
which is the main cause of European disorders and upheavals’. I would 
make two reservations to this judgment. First, the Schlieffen plan, far 
from being a masterpiece, was a mad gamble, academic strategy run crazy, 
as Professor Ritter has recently shown when publishing the full text and 
as Schlieffen himself virtually admitted. Second, the plan was sui generis: 
no other Power had anything like it, and it is misleading to suggest 
that the plan was typical of the European political order either then 
or since. 

Though the war of the continental Powers is thus started, Albertini 
takes a further five hundred pages to explain why some other countries 
joined the war and why the rest did not. He starts with the laborious 
process by which Italy detached herself by almost imperceptible steps 
from the Triple Alliance. The story is no doubt full of interest to an 
Italian, but somewhat irrelevant for others. It was really inconceivable 
that Italy should fight on the same side as Austria-Hungary in a major 
war; and the Italian leaders knew it. But they also wanted to extract 
from Vienna a promise of compensations. They drifted on, avoiding 
a declaration of neutrality in the hope of receiving an Austrian offer, yet 
at the same time refusing to formulate precise demands so as not to be 
lured away from neutrality. This course was dishonourable, as Albertini 
repeatedly insists; a different policy would have been more honourable, 
but it would not have produced different results in any other way. 
Austria-Hungary would not have offered serious compensations even if 
Italy had joined in the war; nor would she have been deterred from war 
by an Italian declaration of neutrality at an early stage. 

Albertini’s discussion of British policy is much more valuable—I hope 
this is not simply an insular judgment. Earlier writers have, I think, 
exaggerated the conscious purpose in British policy. Grey’s critics have 
made out that he was set on war all along and delayed only to draw public 
opinion with him. His defenders have answered by claiming that he 
responded at each stage to German actions. Albertini brings out the 
element of muddle and confusion. Sometimes he exaggerates it. For 
instance, the offer of British neutrality in exchange for a German promise 
not to attack France was no doubt futile; but, since the Germans had no 
plan of attack on Russia and the Russians no intention of attacking 
Germany, its acceptance would have made war impossible. On other 
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points Albertini is justified. Grey’s speech of 3 August, for example, when 
examined without thought of what came after, certainly gives the impres- 
sion of uncertainty, almost of waiting for a lead from the House instead 
of giving it himself. Then again what a mess the British Government 
made of the actual declaration of war! First they sent a mere query to 
the Germans about Belgium. The next day they thought again and sent 
an ultimatum expiring at midnight. But, in the general interruption of 
communications, they had no means of knowing whether the ultimatum 
had been rejected; and they actually declared war when theoretically the 
German Government had still time to accept the ultimatum. (The 
Germans did exactly the same with Russia three days before.) Finally 
Albertini describes the confusion of counsels which led in the end to the 
dispatch of the Expeditionary Force. He might have added that the 
council of war, held on 5 August, was a body unknown to the constitu- 
tion, never meeting before or since. 

The rest of the volume has less interest. The reluctant declaration of 
war on Austria-Hungary by England and France is quite funny, but 
nothing more. The cloven hoof of Italian interest peeps out when 
Albertini concludes: ‘They (England and France) expended their 
joint efforts on beating the stronger enemy, when an all-out offensive 
against the Austrian front would have yielded better results and markedly 
shortened the war.’ The chapters on ,the neutrality of the Balkan 
countries and on the belligerency of Montenegro are competently done, 
but they are rather the preliminary to the diplomacy of wartime than 
relevant to the origins of the war. A final chapter summarizes the neutral- 
ity of the other states and the entry into war by Japan. Albertini meant 
to conclude with a chapter of general reflections, but died before he could 
write it. 

This is obviously a book of great scholarship and great value. It has 
been suggested that it is the final word on the origins of the Great War. 
I rather doubt this. The book is really intolerably long. Everything is 
put in, the unimportant as well as the important. Albertini was 
a journalist by training, not a historian. We know that it is essential 
to throw away nine-tenths of our raw material; the journalist 
treasures every crumb. The book is also very difficult to use. In such 
a close analysis of a short period, one needs to know all the time exactly 
where one is. Here the documents are often put in undated. The 
footnotes give only the number of the document, not the date or hour. 
What is worse, Albertini often quotes the same passage twice without 
warning that he has used it before. The unwary reader may think that 
there is confirmation where there is only repetition. The bibliography is 
also unsatisfactory, merely divided into documents and then an alphabet- 
ical list of all the books and articles that Albertini used. The list is very 
long, yet—since Albertini was weak on English and knew no Russian— 
inevitably incomplete. In short, a very important book, but I would 
still put my money on Bernadotte Schmitt’s The Coming of the War as the 
best single work, particularly if the report be true that he is bringing out a 
revised edition. 

A. J. P. Taytor 
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Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1943. Series D, vol. vii. The Last 
Days of Peace, 9 August-3 September 1939. (London: H.M.S.O., 
1956). 


Tuts volume could not be expected to add anything fundamentally new 
about Germany’s main diplomatic moves and exchanges on the eve of 
war. But the editors have evidently gone to great trouble to make the 
record as complete as possible, and have given us not only the basic 
German diplomatic correspondence with London, Paris, Rome, and 
Moscow but also some novelties (including Halder’s diary) and a thorough 
system of cross-references to other publications, particularly the British. 
Halder’s diary or notebook consists of shorthand notes made personally 
by Halder from 14 August 1939 until 24 September 1942 in connection 
with his daily task as chief of the General Staff of the army; short extracts 
have already been published in the records of the Nuremberg trials, 
but the section printed here (Appendix i) and covering the developments 
until 3 September 1939 is complete (except for purely military information) 
and is a useful check on the main correspondence. 

We have, in various formulations, quite a number of Hitler’s exposi- 
tions of policy, with divergences which mean that he was adapting himself 
to his audiences and which may—or may not—have an inner core of 
consistency; if so, it is difficult to uncover, and we can still only guess at 
his ultimate purpose. The execution of policy, as it was understood by 
his agents, is systematically documented except, to some extent, on the 
economic side. The post-1936 Economic Policy Department collection 
available to the editors contains no files on Russia and none on the Far 
East for the period 1936-42. It has, however, been possible to trace the 
vitally important German-Russian economic relations from documents in 
the personal files of Wiehl and Clodius and elsewhere. 

The main interest of the volume, apart from the completeness of the 
record, is to be found in the additional details about Hitler’s systematic 
conspiracy against peace and in the evidence that the plot matured on 
different lines from those planned in the spring. The Wehrmacht had 
been instructed to be ready for war with Poland by 1 September at the 
latest, the date being fixed strictly in accordance with weather conditions, 
and the army was ready: Hitler, however, when this volume opens (9 
August) was not. Poland was to be overrun; but the nerve war of the 
preceding three months had not resulted in her voluntary surrender, so 
the final provocations had to be quickly staged in order to give the 
Wehrmacht its excuse for attack. The new material for the Poland- 
Danzig developments is considerable; it seems certain that official 
German records of some incidents were either never made or have since 
been lost, but the seventy-five documents printed here include the first 
detailed account of other aspects, such as the activities of Veesenmayer, 
Ribbentrop’s special representative in Danzig. 

Military operations were planned to commence, if at all that year, 
between 24 August and 2 September, and this final ten-day period was, 
therefore, the testing time of Hitler’s diplomacy. The only intelligible 
explanation of his policy since the spring is that he had not expected, and 
perhaps not wished for, a general war (i.e. against greater Powers than 
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Poland) in 1939. ‘The plan was rather to ensure living space and food 
supplies by dominating the ‘ thinly-populated ’ areas of Poland and the 
Baltic States, strengthening the economic position still further by domi- 
nating the Danube valley (and Rumanian oil) and tying up Italy diplomatic- 
ally; Yugoslavia might also perhaps be eliminated in this process by 
joint German-Italian action. Having consolidated this formidable 
position, Germany could fight a general war later if this became necessary ; 
but quite possibly the western Powers would be yielding and defeatist, 
and, having allowed Germany to secure so commanding a position, would 
have lost the will to struggle. Perhaps they would acquiesce not un- 
willingly in the destruction of Russia. The economic evidence put 
forward at Nuremberg shows that Hitler entered the war with the arma- 
ments industry on too narrow an industrial base for a major war of attri- 
tion. This is further evidence that Hitler was gambling on the belief that 
such a war would not have to be fought, although he was prepared to risk 
it. The present volume makes it abundantly clear that even before the 
Soviet-German pact of 23 August he was persuaded that France and 
Great Britain would not support Poland; he expected the pact to complete 
their demoralization. Halder’s diary contains emphatic statements by 
Hitler on 14 August. ‘ The men of Munich will not take the risk’ [of war]. 
‘Utmost possibilities : Recall of ambassadors. Embargo on commerce with 
Germany, promotion of trade with Poland. League of Nations’ (p. 553). 
He had rehearsed these arguments on the 12th, telling Cianoat Obersalzburg 
that he was personally ‘absolutely convinced that the Western democracies 
would, in the last resort, recoil from unleashing a general war’ (p. 44). 

Only with Russian support would England and France, in Hitler’s 
view, be likely to fight. But the approach to Russia which accompanied 
the final stage of the quarrel with Poland was necessitated not only by the 
need to prevent a European coalition but also by the need to reassure 
Russia and divide the spoils in easternEurope. In short,there would have 
to have been a bargain about Poland (and therefore presumably a Soviet- 
German rapprochement for some time) even if the British and French had 
been completely quiescent and provided no problem. By leaving the 
approach to Russia to the last moment, Hitler had gained one tactical 
advantage: he had forced the Soviet Government to reveal its reluctance 
to come to terms with France and Britain. The delay, however, was 
probably due to his hope of a Polish surrender, which would still have 
necessitated some modus vivendi with Russia about the affairs of eastern 
Europe, although much more on Germany’s own terms. On balance, 
Hitler lost by the delay, as the terms finally conceded to Russia (no. 75), 
as compared with what Germany was prepared to offer in May, clearly 
show. Schnurre separated the two aspects—the anti-Polish and anti- 
western—clearly enough in the decisive discussion on 10 August, when 
the Soviet chargé said that he had once again received express instructions 
from Moscow in favour of improved Soviet-German relations. ‘ Even in 
the event of a solution by force of arms, German interests in Poland were 
definitely limited. There was no need for them to clash with Soviet 
interests of any kind, but we did need to know what Soviet interests were ’ 
(p. 19). This suggests that in the case of Russia—even more clearly than 
in the case of the western Powers—Germany was not seeking war in 1939. 
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The second dramatic turn in the present story was the Anglo-Polish 
agreement of 25 August, which found Hitler without any real understand- 
ing of what was happening in London. There followed the attempts to 
buy off the British and French Governments. The present volume has 
nothing much to add to the direct exchanges which followed Hitler’s 
‘large comprehensive offer’ to Henderson on the 25th to guarantee the 
existence of the British empire; the essentials were published by the 
British Government on the outbreak of war. The delay of a week in the 
attack on Poland means, however, that he hoped that this almost meaning- 
less offer would do the trick—either because the British would be so 
gullible as to take him seriously, or more probably because they would 
wish to be provided with a face-saving formula. As it was undesirable to 
delay the attack at this stage even for one week it must be assumed that 
this was a serious attempt at a bargain. Its ineptitude was increased by 
deliberate neglect of the ambassador, Dirksen; he was not allowed to 
return to London from leave or to see Ribbentrop, although his views, as 
set out in earlier reports and in his memorandum to Weizsiacker of 18 
August, show a realistic grasp of the British Government’s intentions 
and the movement of British opinion. But it is unlikely that anyone took 
any notice of this memorandum. Instead, Ribbentrop was fed with 
strange reports on the British situation from personal agents such as 
Rudolf Likus. Even as late as 28 August Likus passed on a report that 
the British Government had no intention of engaging in a life-and-death 
struggle (no. 405). Ribbentrop had a double reason for ignoring Dirksen: 
he was saying the wrong things and was a rival to Ribbentrop as an expert 
on British affairs. The practice of side-tracking the professional diplo- 
mats has other examples. The final war of nerves against Poland started 
with instructions to Ambassador von Moltke to remain in Berlin until 
further notice, and to refrain from all contact whatsoever with the Polish 
authorities; he was not even to telephone his embassy in Warsaw. At the 
same time Veesenmayer, Ribbentrop’s bird of ill omen, became corre- 
spondingly more prominent in Danzig. His activities are covered in 
detail in this volume for the first time. There is reason to think that 
Ribbentrop would have liked to keep the vital negotiations with the 
Russians in Berlin, and so out of the hands of von der Schulenburg, the 
ambassador in Moscow. But on this point he had to do what Molotov 
and Stalin wanted. 

The analogies with 1914 are in some ways very close: there was again 
the stubborn small Slav state, determined not to make the final surrender, 
and the big neighbour presenting terms that were intended to be refused. 
There was again the stupid German assumption that because the British 
were incapable of convincing bellicosity they were incapable of warlike 
action; there was again a fence-sitting Italy. There was again, in a 
heightened form, the ignoring of the professional diplomats: Dirksen 
fares no better than Lichnowsky. The German bargain with Russia was 
the striking departure from the 1914 precedent and it led to a correspond- 
ing reshaping of the higher strategy. Hitler had now to apply the 
Schlieffen plan in reverse, starting on this occasion with a blitz campaign 
in the east, and dealing with the western Powers at a later date, when his 
rear in the east had been secured. W. N. Mepucorr 
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The Reichswebr and the German Republic, 1919-26. By Haroxp J. Gorpon, 
Jr. (London : Oxford University Press, for Princeton University 
Press, 1957.) 


THE position held by an army in any society and the relation of its High 
Command with the Government are always fruitful questions for the 
historian to take up. Such a study, for instance, would throw a flood of 
light on many points that are difficult to understand in the history of 
nineteenth or twentieth-century France or of the Soviet Union. It is 
a matter for regret that so much of the interest in this field has 
been concentrated on Germany, as if Germany were the only country in 
which the military have played a major réle in the State. Another book 
on the German army after the recent studies by John Wheeler-Bennett, 
Gordon Craig and Walther Gérlitz may well seem excessive when so 
little attention has been paid, for example, to the French army and its 
part in politics. Mr. Gordon, however, has two good grounds for 
adding to the work already published on the German army—new material 
and a new point of view. 

The new material, temporarily placed in American hands as the 
result of the war, consists of the Seeckt papers (of first-class importance 
for the period with which Mr. Gordon is dealing), Gessler’s, Groener’s 
and Ritter von Epp’s papers, together with a considerable mass of 
personal testimony and correspondence which Mr. Gordon has collected 
from such survivors of the 1920s as Gessler, Seisser and Rossbach and 
from more than fifty general officers of the former German army. To 
this Mr. Gordon has added wide reading in the literature and published 
sources dealing with the subject, including some which earlier writers 
have neglected, such as the debates of the National Assembly and the 
Reichstag, or which have only recently been printed like the First Series 
of Woodward and Butler’s Documents on British Foreign Policy. 

As a result of his researches, Mr. Gordon is able to give us a fuller 
picture than has hitherto been available of several important episodes in 
recent German history. Here, for instance, for the first time is a detailed 
explanation of how the famous ‘100,000 Army’ was recruited and 
organized, together with much interesting new information about the 
Kapp Putsch, the Bavarian crisis of 1923, the extent to which the Freikorps 
were incorporated in the Reichswehr and the relations between Seeckt, 
as chief of the Heeresleitung and the principal political groups in the 
Weimar Republic. 


What is refreshing about Mr. Gordon’s approach is his frank adoption . 
of the point of view of the army and not, as has so often been the case, 


of its critics. He forces the reader to sit in Noske’s or Seeckt’s place 
and asks him again and again: what would you have done in these 
circumstances? The result is to bring the German army out of the 
region of political bogeys and to reveal its leaders as fallible but 
reasonable human beings trying to solve the entirely new set of 
problems created for them by the defeat, the establishment of the Repub- 
lic and the Treaty of Versailles. The men who built up the new German 
army and made it, for its size and in its own way, as remarkable as 
Cromwell’s New Model or the armies of Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
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France, were not, in Mr. Gordon’s view, seeking a war of revenge for 
Germany’s defeat nor plotting to overthrow the Weimar Republic nor 
paving the way for Hitler. Noske and Reinhardt, Gessler and Seeckt, 
Mr. Gordon argues, were concerned to preserve, not to subvert, the Re- 
public by providing it with an efficient and reliable, if limited, armed force. 
They succeeded in doing this under the most difficult circumstances, in the 
teeth of bitter criticism not only from the Left but from the Right, the more 
extreme sections of which hated Seeckt for his refusal to let the Reichswehr 
be used as the instrument for their violent schemes to overthrow the Re- 
public, proscribe the Left and hurl a mad defiance at the terms imposed 
on Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. 

The crux of Mr. Gordon’s re-interpretation is the distinction which 
he draws between the new Reichswehr and the conservative policy of 
Seeckt on the one hand and the radical extremism of the Freikorps, 
the racists and men like Ludendorff, Hitler, Ehrhardt and Roehm, all 
laying claim to be the true heirs of Germany’s military tradition, on 
the other. Despite a natural tendency to draw the line too sharply 
on occasion, Mr. Gordon makes a good case for this distinction and 
for rehabilitating the policy and the achievement of Noske, Seeckt 
and Gessler. 

There are omissions, of course—for instance, the part played by the 
army in the suppression of the Ruhr revolt of 1920, and the author’s 
comparative neglect of foreign policy. Nor does Mr. Gordon carry his 
story forward, as Mr. Wheeler-Bennett and Professor Craig have done, 
to the point where the ‘ non-political’ attitude of the Reichswehr met 
its nemesis in the humiliation of the German army at Hitler’s hands. 
None the less, Mr. Gordon has succeeded in presenting the history of 
these years in a new light which challenges assumptions that have been too 
easily accepted from the Left. This is not a definitive work; it is too 
early for that yet. But it is an important contribution to the revaluation 
of the history of Germany in the 1920s which is already under way and 
which promises to provide one of the most interesting debates of con- 
temporary historiography. 

ALAN BULLOCK 


The Age of Roosevelt. By A. M. ScHLEsINGER Jr. Vol. i: The Crisis 
of the Old Order, 1919-1933. (London : Heinemann, 1957.) 


PRroressor SCHLESINGER’S The Age of Roosevelt, of which the book under 
review is the first volume, is broader in scope than the biography of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt which Mr. Schlesinger’s Harvard colleague, 
Professor Frank Freidel, has so successfully undertaken, and more am- 
bitious than a ‘ life and times’ study of an earlier day. Like the same 
author’s The Age of Jackson, only on a much more extended scale, it is 
a full-dress history of a critical period of American history, focused upon 
the influence of its dominant statesman. The present introductory 
volume is devoted to the broad political background behind Roosevelt’s 
assumption of the presidency in 1933. Beginning with perceptive 
sketches of the New Nationalism and the New Freedom, the story acquires 
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depth and momentum with those years of boom and bust between 1919 
and 1932 which give the volume its title. 

It is a set-piece of sustained, fluent and often brilliant narrative. 
The author’s confident mastery of his sources (with footnotes banished 
to an appendix) imparts to the reader a sense of intimate familiarity with 
public and private events. Throughout these s00 pages little is ir- 
relevant, little retained to satisfy an academic possessiveness towards 
material painfully acquired, much thrown away in the interests of concen- 
trated purpose. The author’s historical artistry is shown in his selection 
of significant detail and lively quotation, as well as in the structure of 
the book which, by means of the flashback and other devices, stim- 
ulates the reader’s anticipation. Personalities abound, from Hoover and 
Al Smith to Mencken and Endicott Peabody, vividly and economically 
portrayed: and events are given all, and perhaps more than, their full 
dramatic force. Indeed the book has characteristic flaws of style and 
construction. In straining after liveliness, the writing sometimes verges 
on the journalistic, and there is a lack of balance in the fact that, after 
a prologue, the book’s chief protagonist only appears on centre stage 
after 300 pages. Such flaws perhaps indicate what might become the 
work’s major limitation as it unfolds in subsequent volumes. 

The tardy appearance of Roosevelt illustrates the problem of encom- 
passing forty years of a nation’s history under the cloak of one man. 
According to the author the Rooseveltian epoch ‘ may be said to have 
started with Theodore Roosevelt who was Franklin Roosevelt’s kinsman, 
and with Woodrow Wilson who was his political hero’ but it was 
Franklin Roosevelt who inspired ‘ the American people in their struggle 
to come of age in the modern world’. Apart from the large question 
of the indispensability of the great man, this is a broad claim, though a 
plausible one, and certainly a warranted assumption on the part of the 
Rooseveltian generation. But Mr. Schlesinger’s task as a historian is 
to demonstrate that such an assumption is justified by the facts as they 
can be re-assessed in more detached circumstances. At the end of his 
first volume one confesses to a slight disappointment at not having come 
closer to grips with this main issue. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Schlesinger to make the weather serve his 
mood. After Roosevelt’s inauguration, for example, ‘in Washington 
the weather remained cold and grey ’, but ‘ across the land the fog began 
to lift’. His strong phraseology makes for vividness but also for 
bias. Business men, for example, did not walk, they ‘ shuffled’ to the 
witness stand. Such words are part of the author’s sleight of hand; 
he is concerned to re-create the mood of the early 1930s; but he goes 
beyond this to create a highly charged world of knaves and fools, heroes 
and men of good will. He rightly goes out of his way to explain the 
intellectual and emotional circumstances which led bright and devoted 
people to Marxism; but there is little pity for a Hoover or a Mellon, 
or insight into the minds of the business middle class. Indeed, he makes 
it too easy for his hero. For after such a record of stupidity and folly, the 
rise to power of Roosevelt, who is luminously portrayed, appears too 
simple, almost sentimental, a success. It must be said that his treatment 
of Democratic politics is realistic and detached, and that of Roosevelt 
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all that a biographer could ask : sympathetic, yet conscious of subtlety 
and contradiction in personal dealings as in policies; and he has laid 
a good foundation for the developing strengths and weaknesses of 
F.D.R. and his Administration. 

In short, Mr. Schlesinger is at his best among friends, at his worst 
among those with whom he is out of sympathy. This is the secret of 
his authority, his sureness of touch, when he is dealing with liberal 
America, as well as the source of what might become serious failures 
of judgment if they were allowed to cloud the work as a whole. The 
Crisis of the Old Order is a brilliant achievement in its own right. But 
it remains, in the best sense of the term, partisan history, written, one 
suspects, in Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s words on the jacket, to demonstrate 
* how the democratic process can shake off despair and produce a vigorous 
leadership’. Perhaps good contemporary history must always be so 
limited. But since Roosevelt’s death twelve years ago there has been 
a pronounced change of climate in the United States which enables 
both the New Deal and the Old Order to be set in a new perspective. 
Mr. Schlesinger, writing in the mood and even the vocabulary of the 
1930s has not so far addressed himself to all the important questions 
raised by America’s ‘ struggle to come of age in the modern world’. 
Would perhaps a better title to this work have been, not ‘ The Age of 
Roosevelt’, but ‘ Roosevelt’s America’ ? We may yet hope for an 
answer in subsequent volumes. 


FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


Soviet Russia and the West 1920-1927. By X. J. Eupwn and H. H. Fisuer. 
(Stanford University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1957.) 
Soviet Russia and the East 1920-1927. By X. J. Euprn and R. C. Norn. 
(Stanford University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1957.) 


THE announcement in Moscow in the summer of 1957 that the fortieth 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution would be marked by the begin- 
ning of a large-scale publication of Soviet documents on foreign policy 
has created expectations. Whether they are justified only time can 
show. Meanwhile students of the subject are limited to what can be 
extracted from what is already published. Since such documents are, 
particularly for the earlier years of the régime, often scattered and hard 
to come by, documentary collections by foreign scholars have a particular 
importance. ‘Two distinct methods are used. In this country the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs has preferred to present the documents 
‘neat’ with only such editorial apparatus as is necessary to establish 
their provenance, date and source, and to concentrate on ‘ official’ 
statements. Three volumes on Soviet foreign policy and one volume 
(so far) of ‘Comintern’ documents have seen the light. The series 
sponsored by the Hoover Library and based on its own superb collection 
of Sovietica has long followed a different pattern. The translated 
documents are chosen from a much wider variety of sources including the 
press; the editors do not draw any hard and fast line between the Soviet 
Government and the agencies of international Communism, rightly 
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regarding both as alternative facets of the supreme directing organ, the 
inner leadership of the All-Union Communist Party; and the documents 
are set into a running commentary which explains the significance of 
each in the light of the unfolding story. In addition there are detailed 
footnotes giving references to other sources of information on particular 
points, and also chronologies, bibliographies and reproductions of Soviet 
cartoons. The present volume on the ‘ East’ further includes brief 
biographical notes on the principal personages concerned. 

Whether most of the documents in these particular volumes are in 
fact as valuable as the editorial apparatus may perhaps be doubted, 
particularly in the case of relations with the West; here many of the most 
important ones are inevitably well-known, and are also available in the 
Chatham House publication. It is indeed rather hard to judge to what 
extent they can give an adequate picture of the entire development in the 
period, since they have appeared before the two volumes which are to 
deal with the years 1918—19; and if the present reviewer is right in 
believing that the substantial lines of Soviet policy had already been 
drawn before 1920, then it will clearly not be possible to judge of the 
success of attempting to treat it in this way until the earlier volumes 
appear. There is the further difficulty that already by the early twenties 
alternative lines for Soviet and Comintern policy were discussed only in 
private, and that little credence can be placed on subsequent analyses of 
events in Soviet sources. In other words, in order to know what was 
really going on one has to look at such records as are available from non- 
Soviet sources. One has only to compare the very simple outline of the 
failure to bring about a German revolution in 1923 as given and illustrated 
in the Eudin-Fisher volume with the much more illuminating one in 
Dr. Gerald Freund’s recent book Unholy Alliance (which is mainly based 
on German sources) to see the difference. 

The volume on the ‘ East’ is particularly interesting in that the 
editors have realized that here ‘ foreign policy ’ is connected inextricably 
with the Soviet attitude towards peoples who eventually became part of 
the Soviet Union. Thus Part i deals with the Sovietization of Central 
Asia and Transcaucasia; and only later do we come to the independent 
countries of the Far East, southern Asia and the Middle East. Among 
interesting points dealt with by the editors is the setting up of the different 
establishments for training revolutionary agitators for work in Asian 
countries. The documents dealing with China are also of special in- 
terest as giving the Soviet line on the first (though by no means the last) 
attempt to get anti-colonialism and Communism to run in double harness. 


Max BELOFF 


English Place-name Elements. Two volumes. Edited by A. H. Smrrn. 
English Place-name Society, vols. xxv and xxvi. (Cambridge: Univ- 
ersity Press, 1956.) 


In 1924 the English Place-name Society issued a slim volume of sixty- 
seven pages entitled The Chief Elements used in English Place-names and 
edited by Professor (later Sir Allen) Mawer, founder and at that time 
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director of the English Place-name Survey. This slim volume was part 
of the first publication issued by the English Place-name Society, and it 
has long been difficult to obtain. Now, thirty-two years later, it has been 
replaced by English Place-name Elements, two substantial volumes compiled 
by the present director, Professor A. H. Smith, and together containing 
over ten times as much material as the 1924 volume. During these 
thirty-two years, in which research and publication have been made 
progressively more difficult by war, shortages and rising costs, the 
English Place-name Society has produced twenty-six volumes, and its 
survey to date has covered almost half of England, i.e. Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Worcestershire, the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, Sussex, Devon, Northamptonshire, Surrey, Essex, Warwick- 
shire, the East Riding of Yorkshire, Hertfordshire, Wiltshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Middlesex, Cambridgeshire, Cumberland and Oxfordshire. This 
is an appropriate stage at which to assess the work of the survey under 
the successive directorships of Sir Allen Mawer, Sir Frank Stenton, 
Professor Bruce Dickens and Professor Smith, and as a matter of fact 
these two new volumes themselves constitute the best summary of 
results, advances in knowledge, and changing trends. 

Comparison with Sir Allen Mawer’s slim volume is inevitable. 
Professor Smith emphasizes that ‘ there is little in The Chief Elements that 
does not hold good today ’, a tribute to ‘ the profound scholarship and 
acute perception of the Society’s founder’. But the increase in size 
alone is a fair indication of progress made since 1924: a few ghost words 
(e.g. ME brame, OE hryding, Welsh cader, British cuno-) have been dropped, 
or recorded only to be rejected, for the evidence is now against their 
existence, but a great many new elements have been added, including 
Celtic elements (in which field the editor acknowledges the assistance of 
Professor K. H. Jackson), and the comment on some elements (¢.g. burb, 
byr, bam, leah, stow, tun, porp, wie) now reaches the proportions of a 
definitive essay. That all this is possible is due to the steady accumulation 
of material by scholars in England, most of them working in association 
with the English Place-name Society, and to the analysis of comparable 
material abroad, especially in Scandinavia. A generation of place-name 
study has produced a harvest rich to the point of embarrassment; its 
impact is formidable in several different fields, and its full extent is perhaps 
recognized only by specialists in each field. Professor Smith draws 
attention to the major advances and to not a few modifications of older 
views, in the main summarizing the work of others but frequently adding 
his own contribution. Even to summarize this great wealth of material 
is a remarkable feat of scholarship, and students will be grateful for a 
series of conclusions which they could have drawn themselves, and that 
imperfectly, only by a laborious search through many county volumes 
and by relating the evidence to researches published elsewhere in learned 
notes and monographs. 

Place-names are essentially linguistic phenomena, and the English 
Place-name Society has always emphasized this fundamental aspect. The 
accumulated material is of the greatest importance to lexicographical 
studies, for the elements in place-names frequently carry back the history 
of words to a period far earlier than that in which other sources record 
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them, and they sometimes carry forward apparently obsolete words to 
the period of recorded language. Often, too, they make possible a more 
precise interpretation of obscure words in literary sources, and Professor 
Smith gives a list of examples from the better known texts. Several 
elements have a localized usage, and many show a regular phonological 
variation; Professor Smith has tried to indicate the regional distribution of 
elements and variants, and he thus stresses the importance of place-names 
to the study of dialects and dialect boundaries, an importance which will 
increase as the survey advances. Even now it is clear that place-names are 
one of the major sources for the study of early English dialects. During 
the past thirty years, also, great advances have been made towards a 
fuller understanding of the principles that underlie place-name composi- 
tion, and these advances are noted and summarized in the two new 
volumes, almost every page of which demonstrates the improved tech- 
niques of interpretation. In the Introduction it is emphasized again that 
place-names are essentially linguistic material, that an understanding of 
syntactical relationships is often the key to more accurate interpretations 
and that the morphology and etymology of individual names must be 
studied at close range. Attention should also be paid to the historical 
background, when this is known, and to topographical and other related 
factors, but the independent linguistic aspect of place-names is what 
comes first. It is laid down that their interpretation must follow the 
recognized methods of lexicography, and these are described in some 
detail. 

Among changing trends in place-name study is a revulsion against 
an excessive reliance on the ‘ hitherto unrecorded personal name’ in the 
interpretation of obscure first elements. Professor Smith comes down 
firmly on the side of those scholars who in recent years and with increasing 
force have been insisting that a significant word, even if it is inflected 
genitivally and even if at first sight its theme seems remote and improbable 
(cf. bot, frebt, lutegar, windels), is preferable as a first element to a hypo- 
thetical or unrecorded personal name. The trend away from the older 
practice of seeking to explain almost all obscure first elements as ‘ hitherto 
unrecorded personal names’ is surely a move in the right direction, but 
we must watch that the pendulum does not swing too far. It is a fact 
that many otherwise unrecorded personal names are found in place- 
names, and to ignore this could become as much a fetish as to ignore the 
possibility of alternative derivations. 

It is right and proper that place-name scholars should be preoccupied 
with linguistic questions and criteria, but readers of this Review will be 
more concerned with the historical implications of place-name study. 
They have come to rely on the county volumes of the English Place-name 
Society to supply in generous measure evidence that is vital to the 
historian, especially to the historian of Anglo-Saxon England. The 
linguistic, distributional and chronological comments on many elements 
(e.g. bfr, bam, leah, tun, porp, prop, &c.) make the two new volumes 
indispensable to the historian who wishes to understand the historical 
significance of place-name evidence. But it is not part of their purpose 
to demonstrate in detail what the evidence of place-names means in terms 
of history. That would require another volume, and the time is not yet 
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ripe for it. Final conclusions of this kind will not be possible until the 
survey is complete and until—whether historians like it or not—certain 
outstanding problems of a linguistic character are satisfactorily solved. 
We are gradually achieving a surer control of place-name evidence and 
its significance in terms of history, and Professor Smith’s two volumes 
carry us farther along the road towards certainty than any other single 
publication of recent years. But the formality of his approach to the 
subject conveys an unmistakable warning against the too-ready adoption 
of place-name evidence by historians and others before its linguistic 
complications have been sufficiently disentangled. 

A good example of this warning, implied rather than expressed, will be 
found under the discussion of OE -ing, -ing-, -ingas and -inga- (ii. 282-303). 
The eyes of historians and archacologists will fly to these pages, and they 
may be shocked to find that what they thought was firm ground is now 
shaking beneath them. Scholars have long been uneasy about the facility 
with which names in -ingas, -ingabam, &c., are sometimes transferred 
wholesale to distribution maps and confidently used to illustrate the 
range and intensity of the Anglo-Saxon settlements. Professor Smith’s 
analysis proves that not even all the -iagas names, folk-names proper, 
need go back to the earliest phases of the settlement and that the nomin- 
ative plural -iagas remained alive and active as a suffix throughout the 
Old English period. One might have suspected this from the occurrence 
of forms like Eoforwicingas (‘ the men of York’) in the tenth century and 
Fifburgingas (‘ the men of the five Boroughs ’) in the eleventh, but this is 
the first time that a clear and authoritative statement on the English 
material has been issued. It is true that Professor Smith accepts -ingas 
folk-names formed from personal names (¢.g. Ha@stingas, Hastings, and 
Réadingas, Reading) as belonging to the earliest phase of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlement, and no doubt many of the other -ingas names (i.e. 
those derived from older local names, and therefore from geographical or 
topographical terms rather than immediately from personal names) also 
belong to this period. But we can no longer plot all such names on a map 
in the happy confidence that we are plotting the areas of early Anglo- 
Saxon settlement. It is impossible here even to summarize the arguments 
or the basic classifications of the various ‘ing’ names now proposed, and 
the reader is referred to the pages quoted above for a fuller statement on 
names in -ing and -ingas and on the problems affecting related names in 
-ingabam, -ingafeld, -ingaléab, -ing(a)tun, &c. 

Professor Smith has also dealt at some length with these and similar 
problems in a recent lecture on ‘ Place-names and the Anglo-Saxon 
Settlement’ (29 February 1956). The whole subject of what names 
and name-types can legitimately be used as evidence of the range and 
nature of the Anglo-Saxon settlement in its first phase has thus been 
brought under review. We are compelled to revise our opinions at 
certain points, as for example on the rate and date at which the Anglo- 
Saxons reached the western coastlands of northern Britain, and the 
tendency will be to revise them in a direction which Professor Kenneth 
Jackson (Language and History in Early Britain, 1953, pp. 215-17) has already 

1 Now published as the Sir Israel Gollancz Lecture for 1936, Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. xlii. 
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urged from a consideration of other sources of evidence. How far the 
revision must go is not yet clear, for the last word has not been said on 
-ingas and -inga- formations, and each name must be examined and 
assessed individually. Even some of the dubious ‘ ingtons ’ are undoubt- 
edly early formations, with f#n attached to the genitive plural of ingas 
(i.e. -ingatun), but the majority appear to contain examples of the medial 
connective -ing- (i.e. -ingtun) and are comparatively late. On the other 
hand a few ‘inghams’ may contain the connective particle -ing- (i.e. 
-ingham), but the majority no doubt contain the genitive plural (-inga-) of 
a folk-name and represent an original -ingabam. The re-examination and 
re-classification of place-name types, and the resulting modifications of 
older views, may produce a period of apparent confusion, but the general 
direction is towards surer foundations upon which to build historical 
interpretations. 

Important though these contributions are, the primary purpose of 
the two volumes under review is to serve as ‘ a companion to the various 
county surveys published or to be published ’, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how anyone can use the other volumes of the English Place-name 
Society unless he has these two beside him. It is also difficult to under- 
stand how the Society managed to issue these volumes to members at the 
old subscription rate of 15s. per annum (the price to non-members is 355.). 
The subscription has now been increased to 25s. per annum, but a reviewer 
who happens to have a close interest in the financial stability of the 
Society may be permitted to note that 255. is still less than half the overall 
cost of producing a volume; and he may be permitted to urge readers to 
join the Society now, in their own interests as well as in the interests of 
a great national undertaking. English Place-name Elements is a monument 
to a generation of endeavour, and scholars everywhere will be grateful 
to Professor Smith for his latest contribution to the study of English 
place-names. 

F. T. WAINWRIGHT 


International Law Opinions. Edited by Lord McNair. 3 volumes. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1956) 


Tue Cambridge University Press are to be congratulated upon these three 
beautifully produced volumes of the selection made by Lord McNair of 
opinions on international law from the records of the Foreign Office. 
They deal principally with the period from 1782 to 1902, the date to which 
at present the archives are open for inspection, and they thus cover an 
important phase in the development of the law—from Lord Stowell’s 
time to the Boer War. This ‘ standard’ collection is the result of a 
painstaking and systematic search of the volumes entitled F.O. 83/2203 
to 2404 in the Public Record Office, and from 1860, of records there and 
in the Foreign Office. The opinions of the law officers were usually 
given at the request of the Foreign Office, though as Lord McNair very 
properly observes, at page xxi in vol. 1, there may be records of other 
opinions given on international law in the archives of the Home Office, the 
Board of Trade and the Colonial Office (possibly too, it may be suggested, 
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at the India office). At any rate Lord McNair usefully lists, at pages xxi- 
xxii, certain bundles in the Public Record Office and some printed sources 
which may well repay the attention of future scholars. Lord McNair’s 
own work on the Law of Treaties (1938) has already made wide use of the 
law officers’ opinions on that topic, and that work supplements the present 
volumes. Recent works in the Cambridge series, Fu// Powers and Ratifica- 
tion by the late Mervyn Jones, Recognition in International Law by Judge 
Sir Hersch Lauterpacht (Lord McNair’s successor at the International 
Court of Justice), and most recently of all State Swecession by the New 
Zealand authority Dr. D. P. O’Connell, are also among the works which 
use and show the value of law officers’ opinions. Opinions of Scots and 
Irish law officers on international law await the attention of future 
scholars. 

The utility of the present selection of opinions, often set out in extenso, 
with judicious comments and references by a master like Lord McNair, 
is indeed incontestable. The historian will be able to judge how far 
the legal opinions coincided with State action in the days when inter- 
national disputes were commonly settled by unilateral pressure. For 
the lawyer, the value of the opinions resides mainly in the fact that they 
are evidence of informed opinion on international law at the time they were 
given. They cite surprisingly little in the way of precedent or other 
authority, and many of them could not be accepted without qualification 
as the law today, but they are not mere debate. The traditions of Doctors’ 
Commons and later of the English bar prevent opinions from being solely 
partisan ; they are more than mere short-term views of national interests ; 
for what is said by a lawyer to be the law in one case, may be cited against 
him as the law the very next day by an opponent in a controversy, as Lord 
Eldon himself was to find in a celebrated instance when at the bar. ‘ It is 
a sound doctrine ’, said Judge Read of the International Court of Justice 
recently ‘ that a party cannot blow both hot and cold at the same time’ 
(I.C.J. Rep. 1957, at p. 96). International law must, if accurately stated, 
be consistent, it must apply to friend and foe alike ; of course if a merely 
national, racial or class approach be made to the doctrines that govern 
states in their mutual relations objectivity cannot be maintained, indeed 
it is not then even attempted. And, despite Charles Dickens’s outsider’s 
view of the Doctors’ Commons and his strictures on its seamy side, in 
David Copperfield, that institution did maintain an objective and universal 
legal culture, and the legal profession in England has probably suffered 
from its dissolution. The addition of Roman law and even of Inter- 
national law to the syllabus of the bar examinations is not substitute for a 
college of learned civilians living and working together. The lead taken 
by Lord McNair and his fellow-benchers of Gray’s Inn to re-establish 
international law as an object of study by the bar may do something to 
restore the balance. 

Volumes i and ii of the Opinions deal with the International Law of 
Peace, and vol. iii with War and Neutrality. 

Volume i is mainly concerned with the nature of states and their 
mutual relations on the basis of objective legal principles, that is with the 
law relating to the Heads of States, types of states, their independence and 
immunities, the recognition of states, governments and belligerents, state 
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succession, the position of diplomatic and consular agents. The High 
Seas, the nature of state territory and of territorial waters, are among the 
extremely topical subjects included in this volume, for example the doc- 
trine of hot pursuit (pp. 253-5), and the questions of fisheries adjoining 
state territory (pp. 258-264), the nature of piracy (pp. 265-281), are all 
matters which have occupied international lawyers in the last thirty 
years to no small extent. 

Volume ii was perhaps the most interesting of the three to your 
reviewer, though, as Lord McNair is usually careful to observe, modern 
lawyers will have to read many of the doctrines expounded in the opinions 
in the light of later developments. For example, in 1822 there was real 
reluctance to advise a diplomatic settlement on behalf of a British subject 
resident in Hayti, whose goods had been confiscated (vol. ii, p. 207), 
perhaps because of the remarkable extent to which ideas of /aissez-faire and 
of state sovereignty were then accepted. Even in 1858 Harding could 
advise Her Majesty’s Government that persons who become shareholders 
in foreign companies do so at their own risk (vol. ii, p. 34), and as late as 
1895, Webster and Finlay were not prepared to say that a company 
registered here by foreigners was entitled to British diplomatic protection 
because incorporated in England (ibid. p. 39) ; though, as Lord McNair 
observes in the De/agoa Railway Case in 1891, the British and U.S. Govern- 
ments successfully compelled arbitration on behalf of the British and 
U.S. nationals interested in an expropriated Portuguese company. A 
similar problem, it may be added, also arose in the Mexican Oil dispute 
(1938-46) when the British and Netherlands Governments successfully 
intervened on behalf of shareholders in a Mexican company who were 
nationals of one of the claimant states. The instances of the use of force 
to obtain restitution or rights or the payment of loans (vol. ii, pp. 405-15) 
would nowadays be subjected to considerable restrictions as a result ot 
conventions and obligations of peaceful settlement assumed by states 
under the U.N. Charter. 

The twenty pages on slavery beginning at page 77 of vol. ii are of 
general interest to students of jurisprudence and history; they will repay 
study, if only for the curiously changeable and uncertain views of the 
legal advisers on the matter of compensation for and restitution of slaves 
seized. Modern doctrines about the protection of human rights show a 
healthier regard for fundamentals. The plea of self-defence, discussed in 
connection with the Caroline Case (pp. 221-30 of vol. ii), is of particular 
interest to international lawyers in view of the importance attached to 
the doctrine of self-defence at Nuremburg. 

The Law of War is, however, mainly dealt with in the opinions in 
vol. iii. These also should be read bearing in mind that they were given 
at a time when sovereigns sought to make war for any cause that suited 
them, and to expect other states to remain impassively and impartially 
neutral, when states did not attempt-to differentiate between aggressors and 
their victims. This attitude, historically explicable by the exaggerated 
notions of state sovereignty entertained at the time, is now out-dated. 
Nowadays sovereigns are part of a world community subject to an inter- 
national law that binds them all, and members of the United Nations 
attempt to distinguish between aggressor and victim, with regard to 
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assistance to be furnished to the victim and sanctions to be applied to the 
aggressor, as was done in the Korean episode. This was not the case for 
example in 1859, when, in the view of the lawyers, the permission given 
by the Pope to the French belligerents to use ‘any of the ports in his 
dominions in any way that may be useful ’, was considered by them to be 
* inconsistent with the duty of neutral powers ’ (vol. iii, p. 201). Absolute 
neutrality has gone out with absolute sovereignty. Nowadays the word 
* sovereign” is not so much a substantive as an adjective. The U.N. 
Charter speaks of the sovereign equality of states, not of the equality of 
sovereignty states, a distinction which would have been lost on the 
nineteenth-century advisers of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Historians concerned to depict past events with reasonable accuracy 
will find a great deal in these books which will be most valuable; legal 
historians will find much for their histories of doctrine ; lawyers concerned 
to advise on public international law matters will find many useful 
precedents, thought some may need to be handled carefully in the light of 
later developments. 

It is hoped that the examples we have given will show the far-reaching 
scope of the present work, which has been prepared with infinite care 
and patient scholarship, we have noted no misprints or misspellings and 
have found the six pages of index reasonably complete. These volumes 
should form part of any law library providing for the study of history, 
international law and international relations, because they contain docu- 
ments which will never become out of date as sources of history and of 
the history of public international law ; they will form a corpus of the 
opiniones doctorum and may well encourage other scholars to go further 
and, when the Foreign Office permits, to form a permanent record of 
legal material that is full of interest to scholars. Lord McNair has indeed 
blazed a trail for future research and commentary, and he has brought 
further lustre to the Cambridge school of international law which he has 
graced for so many years. 

B. A. WorTLEY 
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Short lNotices 


In an interesting and stimulating reconstruction of Caesar’s campaign 
against Ariovistus in 58 B.c., M. Raymond Schmittlein (La premitre campagne 
de César contre les Germains: Travaux et mém. des Inst. frangais en Alle- 
magne, 6; Paris: P.U.F., no date) has developed some observations made 
in leisure moments while he was serving in the area of Belfort at the 
end of the last war. Intimate acquaintance with the terrain, as well as 
what must have been an unexpected opportunity to consult ancient and 
modern accounts, led him to undertake an analysis of Caesar’s strategy 
and tactics which deserves to rank with all the works of the professionals 
cited by him in an extensive bibliography. Most of his readers will 
undoubtedly find the main attraction of the book to lie in its penetrating 
and often ingenious treatment of matters of topography (for example, 
the position of Magetobriga (Caesar, B.G. i. 31, 12), although some will 
think it difficult here to follow the author to Germany and to Magdeburg; 
the route Caesar took from Besangon; the meeting-place of Ariovistus 
and Caesar and the identity of the swmulus terrenus of B.G. i. 43, 1; the 
site of the battle; the suggestion that the tower just outside Belfort known 
as La Miotte was, in its original form, intended to commemorate Caesar’s 
victory: M. Schmittlein has some interesting remarks to make on this, 
particularly on the name and its origins, citing sixteenth-century evidence; 
and so on). The author argues clearly and convincingly and, with his 
feet firmly on what he believes to have been the actual ground, is never 
insensitive to the relevance of Caesar’s problems to those of others in 
similar situations; he has an illuminating passage comparing Caesar to 
Napoleon at Austerlitz. The book is attractively produced and well illus- 
trated, a pleasure to read, but it lacks a map. P. J. Curr 


Suetonius: The Twelve Caesars, a new translation by Robert Graves, 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1957) is, as all readers of Mr. Graves’s 
Apuleius and the Claudius novels would expect, an eminently readable 
translation. It is, as we are warned, no ‘ school crib; the genius of 
English and the genius of Latin being so dissimilar that a literal rendering 
would be almost unreadable’. Whether this necessitated rearrangement, 
in places, of the order of sentences within a paragraph, as well as of words 
within the sentence, might be open to argument; it amounts sometimes 
to presenting details, not in the order chosen by the author, but in one 
which the translator thinks better (¢f., e.g., Augustus, § 28). The introduc- 
tion into the text, not in a footnote, of a few words explaining some 
Roman institution, ¢.g. (‘ centumviral court’, p. 71), on the other hand 
makes for ease of reading, and could offend only a purist. The general 
editor’s principle of modernity in translation is applied with discretion. 
Place-names are given in their modern forms, if well-known (though, if 
“ Perugia’ and ‘ Palestrina’, one wonders why not Modena for Mutina ?); 
but Mr. Graves has, we note thankfully, no inhibitions about expecting 
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readers of a book on ancient Rome to understand such words as ‘ legion ’, 
‘centurion’ or ‘ gladiator’, and to grasp the fact that ‘ knight” has a 
special Roman significance. Some slips betray the amateur scholar; 
e.g. the future Augustus stood for a tribunate of the People though dis- 
qualified as a patrician (a Julius by adoption) not the contrary as on 
page 55; and it was the migration of the Claudii to Rome, not the career 
of Romulus’s friend Titus Tatius, that was commonly dated to the early 
years of the Republic (p. 109). Students are recommended to use this 
book with caution. Among the general public, on the other hand, it 
would not be surprising if the merits of the translation, as well as the 
united reputations of author and translator, made it a best-seller. 
A. R. Burn 


It was an excellent idea of the Oxford history school to sponsor the 
series of twelve lectures on France: Government and Society now edited for 
publication (London: Methuen, 1957) by Professors J. M. Wallace- 
Hadrill and J. McManners. This volume of 275 pages covers the whole 
range of French history and indeed more—for not only does it end with 
Professor Beloff’s very able analysis of the problems of the Fourth Repub- 
lic, but it begins with an attractive lecture on ‘ Prehistory and the Gaulish 
Peoples ’ by Professor Hawkes. Intended for those who already had an 
adequate grounding in French history as a whole, the lectures at many 
points, as for instance the medieval origins of regionalism and the sale of 
offices in the seventeenth century, provide useful statements of the results 
of recent research. They have the freshness of the spoken word and the 
sometimes epigrammatic succinctness and density of the best sort of 
occasional discourses. It is striking how many of them sound similar 
notes, which by dint of repetition become key-notes of the whole—the 
variety and complexity of French society, the difficulty of governing it, 
its tendency to live in the past, to name but a few. Inevitably, perhaps, 
in a history so full of vicissitudes there is a temptation almost to over- 
emphasize the defects of men and institutions; but some at least of the 
lecturers apply salutary correctives, as for instance Mr. Bromley (whose 
treatment of ‘ The decline of absolute monarchy 1683-1774’ is one of the 
best things in the book) in his tribute to the ‘ creative power of absolut- 
ism’, and Mr. A. F. Thompson in his judicious appreciation of the Second 
Empire. Inevitably, too, where so much has to be said in so brief a space, 
much must be unsaid: but is it a mirroring of some particular Oxford 
secularism that so little is said of the social as distinct from the political 
and economic réle of the Church? And when the men who ruled France 
after 1815 come increasingly under fire for their narrowness of outlook 
one wonders how much that narrowness was due to their early training. 
A word more here and there about what Frenchmen were taught and how 
might have added still more to our enlightenment. That is, however, 
already very great, and to modern historians the most readable medieval 
lectures will be particularly illuminating. The book is an admirable 
display of Oxford scholarship, for which intelligent readers, including 
undergraduates and their supervisors throughout the English-speaking 
world, may well be grateful, J. P. T. Bury 
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The political and religious fragmentation of the original Islamic 
community is usually held to have begun with the Kharijites or Khawarij. 
At one time they appear as murderous anarchists; at another they are 
devout puritans. Their central contention was that the administration of 
the community should be based on the revealed law, and that the law 
should be applied to all alike, even to the ruler. This principle was 
followed by the Kharijites with fanatical severity, but, interpreted with 
moderation, it may be said to have become the basis of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate. There is clearly much of interest here for the student of 
political ideas, and a young scholar, Elie Adib Salem, in his Political Theory 
and Institutions of the Khawarij (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1956; 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series lxxiv, no. 2), has provided a useful survey of the field. He is 
apparently unaware of much recent work on Kharijite origins done at 
Naples by Dr. Veccia Vaglieri and her colleagues, but this does not 
seriously affect the main part of the study. There are an unduly large 
number of misprints in the footnotes and bibliography, though the main 
text has practically none. W. Monrcomery Warr 


The Carolingian Empire (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957) is an English 
translation of Professor Heinrich Fichtenau’s Das karolingische Imperium 
published in 1949.1 The ninth volume of the series ‘ Studies in Medieval 
History ’, edited by Professor Geoffrey Barraclough, it is translated by 
Dr. Peter Munz. Perhaps it would be more accurate to call it a trans- 
lation from, rather than of, Professor Fichtenau’s book, since the end 
portion, covering the period after Charlemagne, has been omitted. This 
was not the strongest part of the book, admittedly, yet it struck me as 
being essential to its argument and design. I should have preferred to 
see the omission of the long introductory chapter on the Merovingians, 
which is, of necessity, sketchy; it suffers too, in comparison with recent 
writings, ¢.g. of such scholars as Schieffer, Ewig and Buchner. Where I 
have checked it, Dr. Munz’s translation is accurate without being literal 
and reads very pleasantly. His own Introduction attempts to place the 
book in its historiographical context and to assess Professor Fichtenau’s 
achievement. This to a large extent he succeeds in doing, without 
perhaps giving all the weight he might have to the criticisms of Professor 
Ganshof (Le Moyen Age, 1950). ‘The second chapter, on Charlemagne, 
has been revised and in part rewritten by the author, who thus takes 
into account work published since 1949, not least by himself. The result 
is wonderfully stimulating. I still have reservations about many things 
in the book; but it asks questions about the Carolingians that nobody 
ever asked before, at least in print. ‘Fichtenau malt zu schwarz’, 
wrote Theodor Mayer. Of course he does. But the -picture is alive. 
Professor Barraclough places us much in his debt by securing this 
translation. J. M. Watiace-Hapritt 


Sir Matthew Nathan bought the manor house at West Coker, near 
Yeovil, in 1907 and, in the intervals of a busy public life all over the 
2 Reviewed, ante, Ixv. 390. 
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world, occupied himself with the history of his small Somerset parish 
for the next thirty years or so. He had completed the writing of his 
history at the time of his death in 1939, but his lengthy manuscript had to 
be edited by Professor Michael Postan. It is now published as The 
Annals of West Coker (Cambridge University Press, 1957). This is local 
history at its best. Few of us can now afford to publish at such length 
and so handsomely. It is more than a village history, for Sir Matthew 
begins with the prehistory and early history (to 1086) of the whole of 
south Somerset. He then narrows his field to the two villages of Coker 
(T. S. Eliot’s East Coker and his own West Coker) down to 1391 when 
they had the same lords ; and finally to the village of West Coker alone 
down to 1829, when his book ends. Professor Postan tells us that he 
was obliged to omit the last section of Sir Matthew’s book, dealing with 
events after 1800, on the ground that the book was already long (it 
occupies well over 500 pages of print as it is) and the material less valu- 
able than the rest. One regrets the necessity for this decision as the local 
history of the nineteenth century is as fruitful as any; but the editorial 
work involved in trimming the manuscript was obviously very great. 
Even so, much general history (more than is required for the under- 
standing of local events and trends) has survived the editorial scissors. 
To have wrestled with this would probably have involved a heavy load 
of re-writing in which Sir Matthew’s own work would have suffered to 
some degree. No doubt Professsor Postan made the right decision in the 
circumstances. The Annals of West Coker is well documented throughout, 
and there are some sixty-six pages of documents given in the appendices. 
The copious materials are skilfully handled, the book well written, as 
one might expect from such a distinguished public servant. Occasionally 
there are faults in the history arising from the passage of time since 
Sir Matthew wrote. Thus the account of the Saxon conquest of south- 
west England from 658 onwards needed revision in the light of what is 
said in Devonshire Studies and elsewhere. The medieval period is solidly 
documented with extents, accounts, and surveys: here one detects the 
influence of Professor Eileen Power, who knew Sir Matthew well. 
There are useful maps for 1086, 1507, 1612, and 1718. A map of the 
parish as it is today (on the new 2}-inch scale) would have filled our cup 
to overflowing, and why not? As it is, The Annals of West Coker can be 
read with interest and pleasure whether one knows the parish personally 
or not. The local historians of Somerset especially will benefit greatly 
from studying the sources used in Sir Matthew’s book. His footnotes 
and appendices are a guide to the materials of English local history; and 
his text an object-lesson in how to present a mass of detailed information 
in a lucid and readable manner. Such books as this do more to stimulate 
the serious study of local history, and to raise its academic standards, than 
any number of lectures and pious exhortations. 
W. G. Hoskins 


In his thesis Hofding og konge i Heimskringla (Oslo: Akademisk Forlag, 
1955), G. Sandvik studies the sympathies and outlook which underlie 
Snorri’s presentation of history in the Heimskringla. He concludes that 
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Snorri wrote as a conservative chieftain and an Icelander, detecting in his 
work a sympathy with the hereditary chiefs of Norway in their opposition 
to the kings, and even in their revolt against St. Olaf. It need not be 
questioned that Snorri had inherited the traditions of the Icelandic 
nobility. As Icelanders believe, it was Harald, the first king of all Nor- 
way, who had driven their ancestors from hereditary estates and obliged 
them to settle in an unpeopled island, where they continued their tradi- 
tional life. For many Icelanders, the struggle was one between an 
hereditary squirearchy, which hardly knew superior authority, and a 
centralized monarchy, based upon ideas which were largely foreign. 
Even in their new home, the Norwegian monarchy presented an ever- 
growing threat to the Icelandic chieftains until they capitulated to it in 
1262. In the Egils Saga, which was probably written by Snorri before the 
Heimskringla, the tyrannical policy of Harald was condemned in forthright 
terms. It is the more remarkable that, as he came to know Norway and 
her traditions better, Snorri’s views of Harald became more moderate and, 
in the Heimskringla, he showed no less admiration for many kings than 
for those who challenged their authority on the basis of traditional law. 
From histories written in Norway Snorri may have learnt that Harald was 
not only a tyrant, but that he brought peace and good government to 
Norway (fridadi . . . ok sidadi). As a great artist, Snorri could sym- 
pathize now with one side, now with another, or even with both at once. 
He sympathized with the chiefs who revolted against St. Olaf, for they 
had cause enough, but this did not detract from his admiration of Olaf in 
his last battle and death. In a word, Snorri admired characters, and 
characters largely of his own creation, more than he admired principles 
and policies. Hr. Sandvik’s book is slight, but he re-opens interesting 
problems. He quotes copiously from early sources, but generally in a 
Norwegian translation. When he quotes the sources in the original he 
makes rather many mistakes. G. TurvILie-PETRE 


The latest volume in the series of Nelson’s Medieval Texts presents 
in Latin and English The Life of Edward II by the So-called Monk of Malmes- 
bury translated with Introduction and notes by N. Denholm-Young 
(Edinburgh: Nelson, 1957). This is probably the shrewdest and most 
vivid contemporary account which could have been chosen to illustrate 
the short and turbulent reign of Edward II, when chronicles, annals and 
other contemporary narrative sources were generally much inferior to 
those of the twelfth and greater part of the thirteenth century. As Dr. 
Denholm-Young points out, it is not a chronicle, nor is it anywhere 
dependent on any extant historical narrative. It is a memoir, based 
perhaps partly on written sources such as news-letters or the author’s 
own notes and memoranda, but probably largely on his excellent memory 
of events. It cannot have been written long after November 1325 when 
it comes to an abrupt end. Its purpose is a political account of the reign, 
interpreted in terms of a shrewd assessment of personal relationships. 
As such, it has exceptional independent value. Historians, however, 
have long been puzzled about who the author could be. Thomas 
Hearne, who first discovered and printed the Life in 1729-30, attributed 
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it on slight evidence to a monk of Malmesbury. Stubbs, who reprinted 
it in 1883 } after the loss of the original manuscript, rejected this idea and 
concluded that, although the work might have been copied at Malmes- 
bury, the author could scarcely have been a monk; he was more probably 
a teacher in a university or a retired civilian. An interesting suggestion 
in the Introduction * to the present edition (based like that of Stubbs on 
Hearne’s transcript) is that the author was Master John Walwayn, D.C.L., 
a Herefordshire lawyer and clerk to the earl of Hereford, the peak of 
whose career as a high Government official was between 1315 and 1323 
(the period for which the Life is fullest), who was demoted and retired 
by January 1324, and who died in 1326. Master John Walwayn would 
seem to have had most of the essential qualifications for authorship, 
including a special knowledge of events in Scotland and the west country; 
and it may well be significant, as Dr. Denholm-Young remarks, that, 
while the author is excessively discreet about local celebrities in the west, 
he records almost every move of the earl of Hereford. Could this 
suggestion for the authorship be substantiated it would explain the 
remarkable accuracy of statements in the Life about the political struggles 
of the reign, and would give added value to the shrewd comments on 
personalities. It would explain too the impression that the author knew 
far more about events from the inside that he meant to tell, but it would 
perhaps be surprising that a former treasurer and escheator should show 
so little interest in administration or understanding of the king’s financial 
difficulties. The author, however, at the time of writing was hostile to 
the court and bitterly critical of it, although he tried to seem impartial. 
His writing is clear, keen-witted, sympathetic and vivid, despite a ten- 
dency to moralize. These characteristics are preserved in Dr. Denholm- 
Young’s excellent and lively translation, which should be very popular 
among students, and will make the reign much easier to teach. This 
history is certainly not ‘ unreadable ’, as Stubbs declared that so much of 
the history of Edward II’s reign was. The short Introduction and notes 
are cogent and helpful. A few printer’s errors have been noticed, ¢.g. 
1379 for 1377 (p. xi, n. 2), Exclus. for Eccles. (p. 40, n. 2), will for will 
(p. 64). KATHLEEN EDWARDS 


Professor Millard Meiss has shown in his Painting in Florence and 
Siena after the Black Death that he can handle the dangerous half-way 
problems between political and art history with discretion and insight. 
Anything that he writes is sure to be stimulating in some way. His 
latest short study, Andrea Mantegna as Illuminator (Gliackstadt: Augustin; 
1957) is he admits, a hastily composed work, written in a fit of enthusiasm 
aroused by the curious diplomatic incidents centring round a manuscript 
of the Passion of St. Maurice (Arsenal MS. 940) presented by Jacopo 
Antonio Marcello to René of Anjou in 1453, and the even more cryptic and 
iconographic references to them in the manuscript itself. The Passion 
contains four whole-page illuminations, of striking quality, which come 
undoubtedly from the circles in Padua with which Mantegna was 


1 In Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward II (Rolls Series), vol. ii. 
2 See also ante, Ixxi, 189-211, where the evidence is discussed in more detail. 
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connected, but that his hand can be traced in them can, for all Professor 
Meiss’s persuasiveness, hardly be considered proven, and the frontispiece 
of this volume, which he entitles a portrait of Marcello by Mantegna, may 
well be that of Jean Cossa and by some other hand. The second manu- 
script discussed, the Geography of Strabo (Bibl. Rochegude, Albi, 4), has 
some illustrations which Professor Meiss admits cannot be by Mantegna, 
but he claims that the initials, ‘a series of the handsomest that ever 
graced a text’, are by the master, though we have no comparative 
material by him on which to base such an attribution, and the initials, 
admirable as they appear to be in reproduction, can certainly be rivalled 
by many other Italian works. It is in fact a somewhat casual, colloquial 
book, lively enough reading, beautifully produced, but hardly convincing 
in its main argument. Professor Meiss can think to such good effect, 
that it seems a mistake on this occasion not to have thought a little 
longer. T. S. R. Boasg 


Dr. R. W. Greaves has edited The First Ledger Book of High Wycombe 
(Buckinghamshire Record Society, 1956), a ledger begun in 1475 and 
ended in 1734. Like many such books, it was not a systematic and 
continuous record of public acts and ordinances but ‘a patchwork of 
miscellaneous information’. The entries go back to the early fourteenth 
century, copied in from earlier records. At first there was a discernible 
plan in the record, but this was eventually overgrown by casual entries 
fitted in anywhere. Dr. Greaves was therefore obliged to re-arrange its 
contents in more or less chronological order, with the object of revealing 
the development of local government and politics in Wycombe over a 
period of some three centuries. ‘Few single volumes’, he says in his 
Introduction, ‘touch upon so many aspects of the history of a single 
town over so long a period.’ Much of the detail can interest only the 
devoted antiquary, but the volume as a whole will be the foundation for 
any modern history of the borough when it comes to be written. It is 
very well printed and produced, with two good indexes. The index of 
subjects is especially valuable for those interested in urban history in 
general rather than in High Wycombe in particular. 


W. G. Hoskins 


During the last two or three decades much specialized work has 
been done on English foreign trade, and it is this work which Mr. G. D. 
Ramsay has synthesized in English Overseas Trade during the Centuries of 
Emergence (London: Macmillan, 1957). His study covers the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, though it is not very clear why 
these should be described as ‘the centuries of emergence’. Within 
this period he traces the development of the main branches of English 
foreign trade, basing his account largely on the best secondary author- 
ities. Only in a chapter on smuggling is there much use of manuscript 
material. ‘That chapter would have been strengthened by a fuller con- 
sideration of the customs duties which the smugglers were attempting 
to evade. Mr. Ramsay points out that the general tariff was raised by 
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the issue of a new book of rates in 1558. That is true, but even after 
1558 the duties, except on a very few commodities, were so low that 
they hardly seem worth evading. It would be interesting to know, 
therefore, whether this made the smugglers selective in their choice of 
commodities. If it did, then smuggling affected some commodities more 
than others, and thus affected the reliability of some official statistics of 
trade more than others. Mr. Ramsay, however, seems to ‘regard all 
official customs statistics as valueless for showing the levels of trade; his 
book contains no figures of the volume or the value of trade for any 
period. Customs statistics were certainly compiled for fiscal and not 
for commercial purposes. That means that they must be used with 
great caution as evidence for the volume or value of trade; it hardly 
means that they should not be used at all. To ignore them altogether 
leads to statements which, while true in themselves, have very little 
meaning. ‘Thus we are told that in the later fifteen-forties the volume 
of cloth exports to Antwerp ‘ was something like double what it had 
been at the beginning of the century’. That is true enough, but the 
statement has little significance unless we know something of the actual 
volume. Moreover the assertion that the volume of cloth exports 
doubled implies that the figures, upon which the assertion is presumably 
based, have some value in showing levels of trade. Modern work on 
foreign trade may place too much reliance on the surviving statistics, 
but any synthesis of such work should surely take those statistics into 
account. It seems a weakness of this book that it does not do so. The 
book does, however, give a good general description of England’s 
foreign trade and especially of its geographical expansion. It rightly 
stresses ‘the importance of the pioneering merchant and of the risk- 
bearing adventurer’ in making that expansion possible. Though Mr. 
Ramsay’s approach is qualitative rather than quantitative, he brings out 
clearly the changing pattern of English foreign trade during this period. 
His book provides the best general account of that trade that has so far 
appeared. T. S. Wrian 


A Study on the Historiography of the British West Indies to the End of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Elsa V. Goveia (Mexico : Instituto Panamericano 
de Geografia e Historia, 1956) is a well-written account of the writing of 
British West Indian history from the early sixteenth to the end of the 
nineteenth century. In all, some seventy-five histories and three periodi- 
cals are considered in this study. The author’s task of selection must have 
been a difficult one in view of the great deal of material available in the 
field she elected to cover, and she has given, as she states in her foreword, 
much time and thought to this matter of selection. She has excluded 
works that are biographical and those specifically devoted to the slave 
trade. Apart from these exceptions she has included, she states, ‘ all the 
important books claiming to be histories of the British West Indies or of 
the individual territories in British possession ’ and, in addition to ‘ the 
self-styled histories’, she has tried to include ‘ those works which are 
generally held to be histories, or to contain important contributions to the 
interpretation of the history of the British West Indies’. In treating of 
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these British West Indies historians Miss Goveia appears to have been 
guided by her own reaction to the institution of slavery, and she seems 
pained by their imperviousness to the appeal of ‘common humanity ’. 
Even in the nineteenth century Rodway and Froude come under heavy 
fire, the latter especially, for revealing a lack of humanism which Miss 
Goveia had hoped died with the eighteenth century. She takes almost 
unnecessary pains to make Rodway and Froude look ridiculous. As for 
Long, for whom the author has admitted admiration, he is deprecated as 
* one of the most wholly racialist ’ of West Indian writers. Brian Edwards 
had personal conviction and sincerity, and ‘ he spoke the truth as he saw 
it’ but he was ‘ one who could not escape his time’. Her interest in the 
reaction of historians to slavery and racial prejudice impels Miss Goveia to 
range outside her prescribed orbit to cite Mathieson, a twentieth-century 
historian, as one in whose work ‘ both the prejudice and distortion are 
marked’. Few of these historians are considered by Miss Goveia to have 
the qualities of humanism and detachment which, in her opinion, are the 
hall mark of the real historian, in fact only two, Du Tertre (Histoire 
Générale des Antilles babitées par les Francois, Paris, 1667, 1671) and Burke 
(An Account of the European Settlements in America, London, 1757) are 
worthy of the name in the sense she defines an historian. It is Du Tertre 
who stakes the strongest claim on Miss Goveia’s affection as ‘ one of the 
most competent and one of the most objective of West Indies historians ’, 
he had that rare quality ‘ common humanity ’ which Miss Goveia from an 
examination of the historiography of the British West Indies considers to 
be ‘as necessary an element of objective historical writing as is detach- 
ment’. Apart fromthe almost inordinate preoccupation with the question 
of slavery and racial consciousness, the author has produced a balanced 
account of the writing of British West Indian history. Her comments are 
stimulating, and even when she is most subjective in her discussion one is 
conscious of an attempt on her part to be fair and just in her evaluation. 
The lack of a proper index is an annoying feature, the so-called index at 
the back of the book is really a table of contents. This is a very worth- 
while addition to West Indian historiography, and it is to be hoped that 
Miss Goveia will extend her work on West Indian historiography to cover 
the twentieth century. R. W. Beacuey 


That the reform decree passed by the Council of Trent in 1563 re- 
quiring the institution of diocesan seminaries was based on a similar 
decree in Cardinal Pole’s English reform project of 1555-6, the Reformatio 
Angliae, is well-known. Nearly twenty years ago Father Brassell, S.J., in 
his valuable Praeformatio Reformationis Tridentinae de Seminariis Clericorum 
(Roehampton, 1938) set out in parallel columns the texts of Pole’s decree 
and of the first draft submitted to the fathers at Trent, and discussed 
possible sources for the idea behind the former. Father James A. 
O’Donohoe in his Tridentine Seminary Legislation: Its Sources and its 
Formation (Louvain, 1957: Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum 
Lovaniensium, vol. ix) does not add anything of substance to this, but 
he attempts to place it against a longer historical background, while his 
investigation of the changes which the original Tridentine draft under- 
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went in its second and then in its third and final form is, I think, new 
and reveals many points of interest. The recorded criticisms made in 
the discussions do not, it seems, account for all the textual changes that 
were made, and we are left to infer some independent initiative on the 
part of the drafting committee or perhaps of the Cardinal-Presidents. In 
discussing the possible sources of Pole’s decree and of the whole Tri- 
dentine seminary policy, Father O’Donohoe seems to think that Father 
Brassell and other writers have gone rather further in definitely asserting 
Jesuit influence than the actual evidence warrants. Nevertheless, he also 
appears to admit that it is reasonable, perhaps unavoidable, to suppose the 
existence of such influence. This indeed may well have been evenstronger 
than has been suggested. Until the time when Jesuit influence can 
reasonably be postulated, Counter-reformation ideas on clerical reform, 
as Father O’Donohoe stresses, had been concerned principally with 
preventing the ordination of the unsuitable rather than providing suitable 
training. In his final summary the author claims that the Tridentine 
seminary legislation ‘ was fundamentally a return to the ancient practice of 
grouping candidates for the priesthood around their bishop’ for moral 
and intellectual formation under his supervision, a practice of which he 
gives examples from earlier Church legislation in his introductory chapter. 
The bibliography is perhaps unnecessarily elaborate (and why cite Pastor 
only in the bad French translation ?) though it does not include Merkle’s 
Konzil von Trient und die Universitaten (1905)—difficult to obtain—and there 
might now usefully be added Father Crehan’s interesting article ‘ Saint 
Ignatius and Cardinal Pole’ in Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu for 1956 
with its text of a letter written in about 1572 to Gregory XIII recalling 
that Pole had wished to turn the English Hospice at Rome into a seminary, 
which, of course, was done later on. It may be added that the author’s 
literary style is somewhat undistinguished and that the portions of the 
work devoted to historical background seem a bit wooden. Moreover 
both the method adopted and the author’s constant anxiety to explain it 
lead to much unnecessary repetition. H. O. EvENNETT 


Little is known about the education of English merchants in the 
sixteenth century, and less still is known about the education and training 
of their servants and factors. No doubt such servants and factors 
learned from experience rather than from books, but after 1589 they 
could learn much from a manual of instruction which was specially 
written for them. This manual has now been edited by Mr. Patrick 
McGrath, who shows that it was written by John Browne, a Bristol 
merchant engaged in trade with Spain (John Browne, The Marchants 
Abvizo (1589), Baker Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration: Publication Number 11 of the Kress Library of Business 
and Economics, Boston, 1957). The Marchants Avizo draws its examples 
from the Spanish trade, and the editor, in his useful Introduction, suggests 
that John Browne may have been the author of the well-known ‘A 
speciall direction for divers trades’, which also lays emphasis on trade 
with Spain. That cannot be proved, but it is an interesting speculation. 
Though The Marchants Avizo drew its examples from the Spanish trade, 
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its instructions were equally useful for young servants or factors in 
other parts of the world. It provided them with specimen accounts and 
with examples of the instruments of trade: the bill of exchange, the bill 
of attorney, the bond, and so on. Especially interesting are the model 
letters which the young factor could use in writing to his master. These 
were claimed to be ‘ effectual and sufficient inough, and may still be 
obserued, vntill by experience you may learne to indite better your selfe ’. 
These models certainly resemble actual letters written by factors to 
their masters. They purport to be written by R.A. to his master Thomas 
Aldworth, and Mr. McGrath suggests that R.A. was in fact Robert 
Aldworth, the nephew and apprentice of Thomas Aldworth, and that 
the letters and other documents in the manual were copied from the 
business records of Browne’s friend Thomas Aldworth. Again this 
cannot be proved but, whether the documents were real or fictional, 
they provided a useful guide for the young servant and factor. They 
were probably more useful than the moral precepts which Browne 
directed towards his readers, though some of the young men in foreign 
parts might well have meditated on ‘ certaine godly sentences’ which 
were provided for them. That Browne’s manual proved useful is shown 
by the fact that six editions appeared between 1589 and 1640. By 1640 
the work must have been getting out of date, for it had been re-issued 
without revision. It remains, however, an important source for the 
study of commercial organization and practice. It was certainly worth 
reprinting (though in a modern reprint the contractions might well have 
been expanded), and it was worth the editorial care which Mr. McGrath 
has bestowed upon it. Indeed both the publisher and the editor are to 
be commended for making available a reprint of this scarce and important 
work. T. S. Wrian 


Elizabethan Peterborough (Lamport : Northamptonshire Record Society, 
1956) is the third volume of Tudor Documents to be edited by the late 
Mr. W. T. Mellows. The two earlier volumes were concerned with the 
last days of Peterborough abbey, and the foundation of the cathedral 
respectively. This volume, which was seen through the press by Miss 
Daphne H. Gifford, deals with the dean and chapter as lords of the city 
over the period from 1541 to 1643. About three-quarters of the book 
consists of documents drawn almost exclusively from the records of the 
dean and chapter, together with a few from the Public Record Office. 
Registers, act books, and manor court rolls make up the mass of the 
records transcribed here. They reveal the powers, privileges, and 
proceedings of the dean and chapter, and (through the court rolls chiefly) 
the actual working of the administration as it affected the inhabitants of 
the city. A long and valuable Introduction interprets the documents and 
serves as a key to them. Full indexes to places, persons, and subjects 
also make the volume easy to consult. The footnotes, too, are most 
informative. The presentation of the whole volume is indeed one of 
which any record society might well be proud. It represents the fifth 
volume published by the Society in its series on Peterborough local 
administration. The other volumes ranged in time from 1107 to 1673. 
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One likes to feel that on this solid documentary basis a scholarly history 
of the city of Peterborough will one day arise. W. G. Hosxms 


The Baptism, Marriage and Burial Registers of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
(Windsor: Oxley and Sons, 1957) have been edited by Dr. Edmund 
Fellowes and Miss Elizabeth R. Poyser. As is pointed out in the Intro- 
duction, the entries have a particular interest, shared only by those of 
Westminster Abbey, in their relation to the royal family. Not that 
either the Abbey or the Chapel can claim to be the sole sacramental 
centre for the sovereigns of England; and as regards the Chapel, the only 
one among those sovereigns who was baptized, married and buried at 
Windsor was Edward Vil—there is an obvious misprint here in along 
for alone. The baptismal entry recalls that the baby prince had already 
been created prince of Wales when the ceremony took place. The 
details given in the Introduction, the notes and the excellent index, are 
a valuable exposition of how the registers were made up and the sig- 
nificance of the names recorded in them. A pleasant early entry records 
the burial, on 28 October 1625, of John Wood, Minister and Master of 
Arts, who had been the first to acquaint King James with the sport of 
fishing with cormorants. Among other lighter items the conflict between 
the preferred traditional practice of a linen shroud and that, required by 
law by the Acts of 1666 and 1678 of the use of wool, is not missing. 

Gtiapys Scorr THOMSON 


In 1948 Professor Isabel M. Calder published a valuable article in 
The American Historical Review entitled ‘ A 17th century attempt to purify 
the Anglican Church’. In this she described in some detail the attempt 
of a group of puritans (“the Feoffees for Impropriations ’) to purchase 
impropriated tithes and patronage rights in order to infiltrate puritan 
ministers into livings. Her account was based on documents surviving 
from the Feoffees’ trial in 1633 before the equity side of the court of the 
exchequer. Her present volume, Activities of the Puritan Faction of the 
Church of England, 1625-33 (London: S.P.C.K., 1957), prints these docu- 
ments, with an Introduction which substantially reproduces her article. 
In addition to the report of the trial, the documents include details of the 
Feoffees’ receipts and expenditure, and two letters illustrating their 
activities. It is a most useful collection. If one has a slight sense of 
disappointment on closing the volume, this is because Professor Calder’s 
article has already said almost everything there is to say about the subject. 
She has shown that the Feoffees were central to the activities of the puritan 
party in the sixteen-twenties and -thirties, and must be carefully studied by 
anyone trying to understand those activities. The Feoffees, who included 
the lord mayor of London, had close connections with other opposition 
groups. A number of them were associated with the Dorchester, New 
England and Massachusetts Bay Companies (p. xxiv). Their lawyers 
were Lenthall, later Speaker of the Long Parliament, and Holborne, 
later counsel to Hampden and Prynne. The Feoffees had business 
negotiations with the earls of Bristol and Bedford, and with John Hackett, 
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chaplain and later biographer to Bishop Williams of Lincoln. It would 
be nice to think that the Thomas Hobbs who contributed to their funds 
(pp. 28, 33) was the philosopher of Malmesbury, but it is hardly likely. 
The condemnation of the Feoffees and the confiscation of their assets was 
significant because of Attorney-General Noy’s argument that the king 
had a duty to see that charities were exercised according to the intentions 
of the original donors. This may have seemed ominous doctrine to many 
not directly interested in the case. The documents illustrate the legal 
difficulties in the way of the acquisition of real estate by a group of 
purchasers who did not wish to incorporate themselves. The Feoffees 
went through a series of cumbrous procedures in order to safeguard their 
mutual interests. It is interesting to be told (by Noy) that ‘ two yeares 
purchase is thought enough to give’ for an advowson, since ‘ many 
Accompt them a burthen’ (p. 102). Professor Calder appears to have 
missed Dr. Williams’s paper on ‘ Puritanism in the City Government ’ in 
the Guildball Miscellany of February 1955, which adds to our knowledge 
of St. Antholin’s parish and its lecturers. The editing shows occasional 
signs of haste (¢.g. part of a footnote on p. 26 is reproduced on p. 46) and 
of parti pris (in the curious title, and in the phrase ‘ rabid Puritan ’, which 
recurs on pp. xii, 29, 145). The index unfortunately does not contain all 
the names mentioned in the text (¢.g. Robert Bateman and John Swan, 
p. 63). CHRISTOPHER HILL 


The importance of the work of English historical scholars in the 
seventeenth century is now widely recognized, and Mr. J. G. A. Pocock’s 
learned monograph, The Ancient Constitution and the Feudal Law (Camb- 
ridge: University Press, 1957), makes a significant contribution to its 
study. He is not primarily concerned with the specific contributions 
made by these scholars to an understanding of medieval England, and 
still less with the debt that modern medievalists owe to their seventeenth- 
century predecessors. Rather, he offers his work as ‘an attempt to 
throw light upon one aspect of the rise of modern historiography ’. 
* The history of historiography ’, he claims, ‘ is a branch of study still in 
process of establishing itself’ and perhaps ‘ in England its main problems 
are not yet even defined.’ It is in this spirit therefore that Mr. Pocock 
here contrasts the views of the lawyers, typified by Sir Edward Coke 
who claimed that the law was ancient and immemorial, with the approach 
made by scholars such as Sir Henry Spelman who ‘ was to impose upon 
English history the division of pre-feudal, feudal and post-feudal which 
has ever since characterised it’. His chapter on Spelman is indeed the 
best in the book, and hardly less stimulating is his treatment of the work 
of Robert Brady. The transition which is here so carefully documented 
could indeed be summed up in the reproach of Madox early in the next 
century that students of the Common Law of England were still prone 
to neglect ‘feudal learning’. Mr. Pocock’s main theme is elaborated 
with a wealth of illustration, and by an acute consideration of the con- 
nexions between English and Continental scholarship at this time; and 
though he disclaims for himself the title of medievalist, students of 
eleventh-century England will also find much of interest in his volume. 
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He is, in short, to be congratulated on a book which will probably prove 
influential in the future development of the studies to which it relates. 
Its value would have been enhanced if its erudition had been matched 
by clarity of exposition. Davip DouGias 


From an early date in the story of the Massachusetts colony, historians 
have known something of the great ironworks established in New England 
by John Winthrop and his fellow-undertakers in 1643. This enterprise, 
an unusually large and elaborate one not only for an infant colony, but for 
any part of the world at that time, never functioned profitably for long, 
and soon dissolved in a cloud—or, rather, several clouds—of law-suits. 
The full story is now told for the first time by Mr. E. N. Hartley in 
Tromworks on the Saugus (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1957). 
The chief source for this study is the collection of papers (whose nature 
and provenance are nowhere exactly described) relating to the ironworks 
in the Baker Library of the Harvard Business School; but Mr. Hartley has 
also used printed and unprinted records of local government and some 
English chancery records to very good purpose. Perhaps the best chap- 
ters are those which describe the English investors (for there were very 
few investors in the colony) and the labour-force. From the former, we 
learn that one of the investors was an ironmonger who may possibly have 
had hopes of selling the product of the works, and three others, at least, 
were already eminent producers of iron in the old country. The pre- 
valence of German or Flemish names among the undertakers is remark- 
able, though not unexpected. From the chapter on the workers, we 
learn of the difficulties of disciplining a labour-force in colonial conditions 
and of reconciling it with the strict agrarian puritanism of the surrounding 
countryside. Mr. Hartley also does well to remind us that although, for 
nearly two hundred years, the destiny of the North American colonies was 
agrarian rather than industrial, this was not the original intention of the 
founders, who, in Massachusetts as well as Virginia, did their best at first 
to set up large-scale industrial undertakings. The long description of the 
law-suits is a bore, but a necessary bore. Perhaps Mr. Hartley’s chief 
fault as a historian is his tendency to jump to conclusions from slender 
evidence. For example, on page 51 he may be reading too much into the 
fact that the younger Winthrop copied out entire a rather elementary 
paper of advice contributed by the proprieter of an iron-work in Ireland— 
this does not really prove that Winthrop’s knowledge of iron technology 
was rudimentary. Again, from the fact that a substantial employee of the 
Company got into debt we are not entitled to conclude that, ‘so, one 
must assume, did all the other Company workmen ’—this one may have 
been an extravagant spender. On page 250, when Mr. Hartley quotes the 
General Court as saying that it had been ‘ credibly informed that the works 
in present being are not like long to continue’, he should have remembered 
that the Court may have received this information from rivals who wanted 
to persuade it to break the Company’s monopoly. However, although 
Mr. Hartley’s more sweeping inferences must be received with caution, he 
has performed a useful service by giving, for the first time, a full picture of 
this interesting enterprise. RICHARD PARES 
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Tracing certain key concepts and practices in English government 
from the Restoration to the Reform Act, Miss Betty Kemp, in her King 
and Commons, 1660-1832 (London: Macmillan, 1957), analyses the 
working system of ‘limited monarchy’, from its emergence in the 
formative period, 1660-1716, through its hey-day, up to about 1783, 
and into the period of decline and the beginnings of its transformation 
into ‘cabinet government’ during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. By 1689 the Commons had, roughly, achieved parity of power 
with the Crown, and the problem of making the constitution work 
depended upon the maintenance of co-operation and a ‘ balanced relation- 
ship between two more or less equal partners’. Control over public 
expenditure was divided, the king retaining freedom over the use of the 
Civil List, but unable to increase it at his desire, while responsibility for 
military and naval expenditure had been assumed by parliament. But 
the system hinged mainly upon the observance of two working rules. 
One was the Commons’ toleration of placemen within its ranks. These 
provided not only a nucleus of natural supporters for the Administration, 
but also a parliamentary leader, who could present its case: there was 
a marked contrast between the stability of Ministries with a commoner 
in the leading place and the weakness of those headed, at least nominally, 
by peers. The other was the ‘ Septennial Convention’, accepted as a 
matter of course very soon after 1716, that parliament should not be 
dissolved before the expiry of its legal term. Assured existence under 
this convention increased the independence of the Commons, reducing 
the extent of interference with the composition of the House by either 
the king or members of the house of lords. Dependent upon royal 
acquiescence for the maintenance of the constitutional balance in 
both these respects, the Commons reacted instinctively at the slightest 
suspicion of any tampering on the part of the king. From about the 
end of the eighteenth century, the balance upon which the system de- 
pended began to break down. Administrative reform reduced the corps 
of placemen. Shorn of this source of strength, the Crown increasingly 
violated the Septennial Convention. But it did not thereby gain a 
compensating power, partly through the diminution of patronage, partly 
through the emergence of a new constitutional factor, public opinion 
(public opinion deserves discussion as a factor in the constitutional 
process in its own right, but it is outside Miss Kemp’s terms of reference). 
Also, Cabinets gradually began to assume a greater coherence under the 
leadership of the prime minister, with a consequent reduction of the 
king’s authority (it is not made sufficiently clear (p. 125), that the custom, 
“that one minister, and the same one, should . . . convey to the King 
the result of his minister’s deliberations ’, was only becoming established 
towards the close of George III’s reign). This is a useful, stimulating 
book, and the results of much laborious analysis are presented in easy, 
lucid fashion. I. R. Curistre 
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The main course of Louis XIV’s diplomacy is well enough known, 
but much detailed work remains to be done on its methods and on the 
men who carried it out, work demanding the patience to traverse the 
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interminable despatches and the European-wide knowledge to interpret 
them. Herbert H. Rowen’s The Ambassador Prepares for War (The Hague : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1957) is a capable account of Pomponne’s embassy to 
The Hague from 1669 to 1671. Pomponne certainly deserves to be 
rescued from oblivion. It is a little difficult, however, to tell from this 
episode alone why his contemporary reputation was greater than that of 
Barillon, Courtin or D’Avaux, for the really important negotiations were 
being carried on elsewhere, whilst he stonewalled De Witt’s proposals for 
the ‘ cantonment ’ of the Spanish Netherlands. Though Pomponne was 
an able observer and reporter, the impression remains that he relied too 
much on his contacts in the States-General and the States of Holland an? 
made too little effort to penetrate the circle round William of Orange, 
whose character and position he under-estimated. The author relies 
mainly on Pomponne’s own correspondence and that of De Witt, and it 
would be interesting to know more of the opinions which other members 
of the diplomatic corps at The Hague held of him. The book throws 
some interesting sidelights on Louis XIV’s diplomatic methods in general. 
Though Pomponne’s services were much valued and his embassy important 
he was kept in ignorance of his master’s treaty of January 1668, providing 
for the partition of the Spanish empire with Leopold, and he was not told 
of the negotiations in progress with Charles II until Henrietta was at 
Dover. It is curious to find Lionne admitting that in negotiating the 
English gains in the treaty of Dover ‘ we did not give thought to the fact 
that Middelburg and Flushing are on Walcheren island’. Not much 
light is thrown on the problem of the respective parts played by Lionne 
and Louis XIV in formulating French foreign policy, but on page 199 the 
author seems definitely to regard it as ‘ Lionne’s diplomacy’. The con- 
cluding chapter contains an impressive criticism of the plans for war 
against the Dutch which have sometimes been overestimated as a ‘ master- 
piece of diplomacy’. Mr. Rowen argues effectively that great risks were 
taken in bringing about a situation which could remain favourable for 
only a short time, after which it must necessarily turn in favour of the 
Dutch; but perhaps his criticisms need to be tempered by the reservation 
that Louis could have accepted the terms offered by the Dutch in June 
1672, as Pomponne suggested. Had he done so, it would be difficult now 
to argue that too much was staked on one quick campaign. Diplomatic 
history is far from easy to make intelligible and some readers may feel the 
need of a clearer picture of the European situation at the beginning of the 
embassy. One or two inaccuracies also will be noted: the statement that 
at Dover Charles II accepted his sister’s persuasion to put the declaration 
of war before the announcement that he was a Catholic (p. 131) is not borne 
out by the terms of the treaty, and the statement that Clarendon was 
sacrificed to ‘the Anglican passions of the Cavalier parliament’ reads 
oddly (p. 201). The final word, however, must be one of recognition of a 
useful contribution to the diplomatic history of the period. 
K. H. D. Hatey 


In The Moral Revolution of 1688 (Yale University Press: Oxford 
University Press, 1957) Mr. Dudley W. R. Bahlman outlines the activities 
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of the voluntary societies which tried to effect a reformation in manners 
and encourage a more active participation in religion in the reigns of 
William III and Anne. He argues that they achieved that divorce of 
religion from theology which is usually regarded as typical of the later 
eighteenth century, and demonstrates how the active, censorial ‘ reform- 
ing’ societies foundered in the party conflicts of Anne’s reign, becoming 
identified in many minds with dissenting enthusiasm, while the less 
ambitious, broader-based ‘ religious ’ societies—notably the S$.P.C.K.— 
survived. He points out that almost every generation regards itself as 
consumed by sin, yet the attempt to coerce one’s fellows into right 
doing only corrupts the moral standards of the coercers themselves; 
as Sacheverell said, ‘ This specious pretence to godliness and sanctified 
railing against vice smells so strong of the pharisee that ’tis always to be 
suspected to be the mask and disguise of hypocrisy’ (pp. 93-4). The 
cold-blooded assessment of that professional neutral, James Vernon, is 
also very much to the point. ‘I am inclined to be of opinion’, said 
Vernon, ‘ that this may be a way to set up hypocrisy, but will not much 
advance real honesty or virtue, and when men have run through the 
circle of severities that are almost inseparable from a sudden reformation, 
they will return to a natural state of being as good or as bad as they 
please ’ (p. 86). One of the leading supporters of these societies, William 
Bissett, put his finger on their main practical defect when he pointed out 
that they never attacked the rich or the powerful (p. 60), and Mr. Bahlman 
might have done well to stress the immunity of the high nobility from 
their attentions, whether deists like Shaftesbury, drinkers like Oxford, 
or lechers like Wharton. In fact, it is not altogether clear from what 
class these societies recruited their members; the Middlesex justices were 
hostile, and neither Vernon nor Shrewsbury appears to have heard of 
them. It is difficult to feel much sympathy for these reformers, nor 
does Mr. Bahlman’s theme possess much extrinsic value apart from the 
history of the established Church, of dissent and of moral ideas in general 
in this period; he is to be congratulated the more for producing an 
interesting analysis, enlivened by a gentle irony that never lapses into 
facetiousness, however ludicrous the material. 
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J. P. Kenyon 


In Serial Publication in England before 1730 (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1957) Professor R. M. Wiles explores the early history of serializa- 
tion in newspapers and of the publication of books in ‘ numbers’. The 
practice of issuing books in weekly or monthly instalments consisting of 
two or three sheets, stitched in blue wrappers, to which was afterwards 
added a title-page so that the parts could be bound together as a volume, 
was a highly effective method of promoting sales. It brought expensive 
publications within the reach of people of moderate means on easy, pay- 
as-you-go, terms and it suited the publisher as a convenient extension of 
the subscription principle which reduced capital risks and brought quick 
returns in cash. Mr. Wiles has traced and listed some 300 of these books 
published between 1678 and 1750, of which more than nine-tenths belong 
to the boom years after 1731, when number-books on all kinds of subjects 
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poured from the press in full spate. Some were pot-boilers, others the 
“unread folio lump’ which, in Fielding’s words, ‘ long had dozed on the 
dusty shelf, and now, piecemealed into numbers ’, ran ‘ nimbly through 
the nation’. But the majority were new and saleable, if solid, books, 
such as dictionaries, studies of the Bible and bulky historical works in 
particular. Josephus in three rival versions, Moll’s Magna Britannia which 
took seventeen years to complete, Salmon’s Modern History published in 
thirty-one volumes between 1724 and 1738 and reprinted in 1744-6, the 
Acta Regia abridged and translated from Rymer, and the Harleian Miscel- 
lany, were all first published in numbers, while Tindal’s translation of 
Rapin’s History of England, reprinted in folio weekly numbers immediately 
after the original octavo edition in monthly numbers had been exhausted, 
was the most popular best-seller of the day. Mr. Wiles is a capable and 
discriminating scholar and he has brought to light a great deal of useful 
and out-of-the-way information concerning serialization in newspapers, 
the working of the copyright law and related subjects, as well as about the 
number-books. But he makes rather too much of the part played by 
the latter in accelerating the growth of the reading public and stimulating 
wider literacy. After all the great majority of books which appeared 
during the period were not published by instalments but as complete 
units, and most of the number-books were large works which, in any case, 
would have had to appear in several parts or volumes. The reading 
public had been rapidly expanding before the expedient of publishing in 
numbers was fully under way, and Mr. Wiles’s assertion that in 1700 ‘ the 
reading public was simply not big enough to absorb editions of more than 
a few hundred copies’ is contradicted by evidence, recently published, 
that the wholesaling ‘ Conger ’ of booksellers sometimes pooled as many 
as 1,500 copies of a book, a figure which is unlikely to have represented 
the whole edition. From the transactions of this Conger during the 
years 1686-1719, four or five more titles may also be added to Mr. Wiles’s 
admittedly incomplete list of only fourteen number-books published 
before 1719. The book is not easy to consult owing to repetition and 
an arrangement which is not entirely systematic. The Appendix of 
booksellers, for instance, is of little practical use without the page- 
references to the number-books with which they were concerned, and 
some of the missing addresses could surely have been supplied. But 
with these qualifications, this is a useful, substantial and enterprising 
book. Some more purely bibliographical information about number- 
books and their physical make-up might usefully be added by way of 
supplement. In the second edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, published in 
numbers, for instance, many of the references were drastically abbreviated 
in order to speed the press. How far were other important number-books 
affected by the need for producing the instalments in time ? 
Norma H. Russet. 


Far too much of the modern historiography of Piedmont has been 
distorted by the conscious or unconscious tendency of historians to 
interpret the history of that principality and, more especially, of the 
house of Savoy, as a prelude to the Risorgimento. Even Edward 
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Armstrong, excellent historian that he was, did not entirely escape this 
attitude. In fact, before about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
there was very little reason to think that Piedmont-Savoy would play the 
leading réle in the unification of Italy. Signor Guido Quazza, in Le 
riforme in Piemonte nella prima meta del Settecento (2 vols.; Collezione 
Storica del Risorgimento Italiano, ser. iii, vol. li, Societa Tipografica 
Editrice Modenese, Modena, 1957), has now written a book in which 
the word Risorgimento appears only once, on the penultimate page, and 
then to be specifically rejected as a valid historical criterion for the 
history of Piedmont in the eighteenth century. This is indeed an ex- 
cellent book. The author describes in detail the financial and admin- 
istrative reforms of Victor Amadeus II and Charles Emanuel III in the 
first half of the eighteenth century and their effects on the political, 
economic, social and intellectual life of Piedmont. He is scrupulously 
fair. The unattractive figures of the first two members of the House of 
Savoy who bore the royal title are sketched with sympathy and under- 
standing for their personal and political difficulties, though Signor 
Quazza finds it difficult to be enthusiastic about the unoriginal, if efficient, 
Victor Amadeus II or to regard the mediocre and bigoted Charles 
Emanuel III without excessive distaste. For did he not, in 1739, order 
the burning of thirty-eight paintings by Michaelangelo, Tintoretto, 
Veronese and other great masters, because the nudity of their subjects 
might offend the innocence of his children ? Alas, this was typical of 
the cultural climate of Piedmont during this period. The university of 
Turin was subjected to the strictest clerical censorship, its students were 
regimented, the study of history all but proscribed, the Neapolitan Pietro 
Giannone, one of the most distinguished historians of the century, was 
left to die in a Piedmontese prison to please the Curia. ‘ Penser est ici 
un tic, écrire est presque un ridicule’, wrote the French ambassador, 
Sainte-Croix, of Turin. Victor Amadeus’s administrative reforms fol- 
lowed closely the model of his admired example, Louis XIV, and even 
went beyond French practice in centralizing power in the hands of the 
ruler. Conscientious, if unimaginative ministers, nearly all drawn from 
the bourgeoisie, undoubtedly increased the efficiency of the government 
and curbed, at least a little, the excessive powers of the nobility. But, 
essentially, the social and political structure of Piedmont remained what 
Emmanuel Philibert I had made it in the sixteenth century, when he 
destroyed the Piedmontese parliament and established the absolute rule 
of the prince at the cost of confirming the nobility in their feudal rights 
on their estates. It was a society based on force, a society which ex- 
cluded the vast mass of the population from participation in political 
life, a society, as Signor Quazza says, ‘ whose sole strong binding force 
was a partial solidarity of the oligarchy (i.e. of nobles and patricians) with 
the despotism (of the rulers)’. Where Tuscany and Milan enjoyed the 
enlightened despotism of their rulers, Piedmont did not even attain to 
* pre-enlightenment ’, as the author sadly remarks. It is all the more 
valuable that Signor Quazza should have provided historians with such 
a well-documented, critical and thorough history of one of the least 
attractive despotisms of eighteenth-century Europe. 


H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 
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In the last hundred years the modern history of the university of 
Oxford has become the subject of a literary legend and a never-failing 
resource of journalists, but has attracted comparatively little serious 
attention from historians. In historiography, as in some other spheres, 
college piety costs the university dear. Yet the task of reconstructing 
the drift of university opinion and affairs, if formidable, is possible, and 
light can also be cast in dark places by studies of particular institutions. 
This latter object is admirably fulfilled by Mr. I. G. Philip in his valuable 
essay on William Blackstone and the Reform of the Oxford University Press in 
the Eighteenth Century (Oxford Bibliographical Society Publications, new 
ser. vii; Oxford University Press, 1957). The essay is supported by 
documents, many of which have been hitherto inaccessible to students 
in the archives of the University Press; in a way characteristic of Oxford’s 
fertility in somewhat haphazard repositories, some of Blackstone’s scarce 
correspondence has survived here, though some originals have been lost 
in recent years, and only copies have come down. When Blackstone 
became a Delegate of the Press in 1755, the Press was in as parlous a 
condition as many other university institutions. For 45 years the 
Delegacy had been the preserve not merely of heads of houses, but of 
heads who were also Delegates of Accounts, whose main interest was in 
university politics, and who seem to have failed persistently to apply the 
endowments of the Press to purposes of learned publication. To break 
through this system was extremely difficult. The technical management 
of the Press was in the hands of the inefficient Richardson, who ‘ in 
a long course of years [had] . . . peopled the House with a numerous 
train of Descendants, Sons, Grandsons, Sons in law, &c.’ As college 
statutes were often inaccessible to fellows, so the Press accounts were 
inaccessible even to a delegate as persistent as Blackstone. And over 
the whole system presided the vice-chancellor, handling the Delegacy 
according to whim rather than to business principle. Blackstone pain- 
stakingly set about acquiring a technical knowledge of the trade, and 
buttressed the notorious fact that the Press was not producing works of 
learning by evidence that its production costs were much higher than 
those of the London houses. By skilful constitutional blackmail Black- 
stone secured important advances on both fronts; a valuable programme 
of scholarly publishing was undertaken, and the University Press went 
ahead of the London printers in publishing fixed and reasonable charges 
for different kinds of work. With Blackstone later absent, however, the 
impulse flagged. What does not transpire from this book, despite hints 
in both the essay and the documents, is the place of the episode in the 
general context of university affairs. Like Burke later, Blackstone was 
drawn into paths of genuine reform by motives of a factious order; both 
he and Humphrey Owen, Bodley’s Librarian, were forced into the 
Press Delegacy by friendly proctors intent on breaking the monopoly 
of the heads, Blackstone by his brother fellow, the Hon. John Tracy of 
All Souls. Blackstone finally overcame the resistance of the vice- 
chancellor by threatening to bring about the intervention of the elder 
Pitt, then nearing the summit of his power, who in 1754 had threatened 
dire measures against the independence of the university. The squabble 
in the Press Delegacy began as an incident in the disintegration of the 
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dominant tory caucus which had triumphed in the election of a university 
burgess in 1751, held together during the troubles occasioned by the 
county election of 1754, but fell apart during the cancellarial election 
campaign at the beginning of 1759 and, despite a truce on the eve of 
the poll, never fully recovered. It is not possible to discount altogether 
the vice-chancellor’s allegation that Blackstone’s activities on the Press 
Delegacy were due to ‘ private resentment ’, for the distrust occasioned 
by his manoeuvres certainly contributed first to the divisions among the 
Oxford tories, and ultimately to the ruin of the influence of Blackstone 
himself, who in 1751 had been among the most powerful politicians in 
the university. In thus illuminating one of the causes of this mistrust, 
the correspondence here presented by Mr. Philip contributes to our 
understanding of the obscure but fascinating career of the enigmatic 
Blackstone. W. R. Warp 


Mr. John F. Roche’s Joseph Reed: a Moderate in the American Revolution 
(Columbia University Press. London: Oxford University Press, n.d.) 
has many of the characteristics of a piece of doctoral research. Forty- 
four pages of notes and an eighteen-page bibliography are appended to 
a book of two-hundred and twenty pages; a great deal of evidence is 
carefully collected, but the portrait of the man remains blurred, and the 
conclusions are brief and tentative; the style is rather weary. If true to 
its genus, this is nevertheless a valuable biography, even though so much 
of the drama in these pages is academically muted. Joseph Reed studied 
at the Inns of Court, married an English girl and dreamed of an English 
career, In the years before the Revolution, as after it in Pennsylvanian 
politics, he counselled moderation: he was a peacemaker, partly by 
temperament, partly by a training in law, partly by his English con- 
nexions and his links with Lord Dartmouth. He was converted to the 
idea of independence not by argument but by the outbreak of war itself. 
About him the reputation of the trimmer lingered, despite service as 
Washington’s secretary, as adjutant-general of the Continental Army, 
as member of the Continental Congress, and as president of Pennsylvania 
from 1778 to 1780. Mr. Roche does not attempt to excuse the criticism 
of Washington made by Reed to Charles Lee, but he does refute the 
partisan charges of General John Cadwalader that Reed had contemplated 
desertion to Britain in 1776 when he was adjutant-general. Since he 
could not be presented ‘as a dangerous wild-eyed radical, he was 
splashed with the opposite stain, treason to the patriot cause’ (p. 222). 
Mr. Roche admits the errors of political judgment, the envy and the 
inconsistencies, but summarizes usefully the services Reed rendered in 
national and state politics. His book has much new material, especially 
on the early years, and is a much more critical study than the Life written 
in 1847 by grandson William B. Reed. Not least valuable are the 
sections describing the relations between Reed and Washington—a 
further tribute to the commander-in-chief’s self-control in the midst of 
malice and jealousy—and the account of the peculations of Benedict 
Arnold as military commander in Philadelphia in 1778 (pp. 167-71). It 
is well to be reminded that if the Revolutionary cause had its heroes and 
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its traitors, its mass following was probably made up of moderate men 
who deplored extremes, who were vulnerable now and then to human 
resentments, but who were loyal to the new nation in their own per- 
turbed and hesitant fashion. EsMOND WRIGHT 


Professors N. J. G. Pounds and W. N. Parker have collaborated to 
produce a valuable survey of Coal and Steel in Western Europe (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1957). The title of the book is a little misleading since 
the authors write ‘Western Europe’ when they mean ‘ Western Con- 
tinental Europe’. Professor Pounds has written the historical sections 
on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—a period of inventions of 
fundamental significance and of a great expansion in the output of coal, 
iron and steel. Professor Parker, writing about the twentieth century has 
a very different story to tell. Two world wars, frontier changes and a 
great slump would, in any case, have hampered the progress of the coal 
and steel industries. In addition somewhat complex adverse economic 
factors have contributed to bring about a ‘ long-run deceleration in the 
rate of expansion—approaching stagnation since 1929’. One merit of 
this survey is that the results of much research printed in French and 
German learned journals has been made available to English students. 
Among the misconceptions which the authors dispel is the notion that 
Ruhr coal and Lorraine iron ore are ‘ natural complements’ of one 
another. A few criticisms may be made. It was William Wilkinson, 
not his brother John, who smelted lead ore with coke at the Friedrichsgrube 
furnace in 1789. The view that Stein ‘ was unable to secure any lasting 
results from his efforts’ in the county of Mark does less than justice to 
the able official who laid the foundations of the future prosperity of the 
Ruhr. The tribute to Stein of the citizens of Wetter (in an address of 
1795) shows that those who lived and worked in the district were well 
aware of the impetus that the coal industry had received from his untiring 
labours. Professor Pounds’s brief account of the development of the 
Saar under French rule in 1792-1815 accepts the views of certain French 
writers in the 1920s who, for obvious reasons, tried to show that the 
modern expansion of the Saar was due almost entirely to the efforts of 
the French in the days of the Revolution and Napoleon. There is no 
contemporary evidence to support such a suggestion. The campaign of 
1793 in the Saar virtually brought the coal mining industry to a standstill 
and it was some years before output at the level of 1792 was again secured. 
The modern development of the Saar coal mines was due largely to the 
work of Leopold Sello who was head of the Saarbriicken Mining Office 
from 1816 to 1857. It is a little surprising that no mention is made of 
two such outstanding figures as the Swiss metallurgist Georg Fischer 
(pioneer producer of cast-steel and of malleable cast-iron) or of W. T. 
Mulvaney (who first taught the Ruhr industrialists to act together to 
promote their common interests). W. O. HENDERSON 


The third volume of The Correspondence of Emily, Duchess of Leinster 
edited by Mr. Brian Fitzgerald and published by the Irish Manuscripts 
Commission (Dublin: Stationery Office, 1957) comprises a series of letters 
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from Lady LouisaConolly and William, marquis of Kildare to the duchess. 
Lady Louisa’s correspondence contains a hundred and eighty-four letters 
written between 1759 and 1805. The distribution of the correspondence 
is uneven, as there are 106 letters for the period 1775 to 1779, while from 
1759 to 1774 there are forty-six, and from 1779 to 1805 there are only 
thirty-three. In addition to these, there is one letter from Thomas 
Conolly, written at the time of Lady Sarah Lennox’s elopment with Lord 
William Gordon in 1769. Lady Sarah Lennox, Lady Louisa Conolly, 
Caroline, Lady Holland and Emily, duchess of Leinster were all daughters 
of Charles, second duke of Richmond, and this correspondence carries 
many details both about themselves and their respective families. Lady 
Louisa’s husband, the Rt. Hon. Thomas Conolly, was considered ‘ the 
wealthiest and most influential commoner in Ireland ’; although, as Lady 
Louisa remarked in 1777: ‘ as to Parliamentary influence he has but little, 
comparatively speaking with other great men’, nevertheless his personal 
prestige and political incorruptibility made up for his lack of real interest 
and his mediocre political abilities. Conolly controlled three seats in the 
Irish house of commons, until 1781, when he inherited two more from 
Lord Conyngham; from 1768 to 1784 he also sat in the British parlia- 
ment. Henry and Charles James Fox, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Charles, third duke of Richmond, and John, second earl of Buckingham- 
shire were all closely connected with the Conollys, and it is, therefore, 
disappointing to discover that these letters contain no new political 
information. Lady Louisa’s political comments are vague and brief, and 
she quickly turns to domestic and family affairs. ‘I strongly suspect’, 
she wrote in 1783, ‘ that we shall live to see unpleasant times here’. It is 
unfortunate that Lady Louisa’s letters do not add to our knowledge of 
them. The marquis of Kildare’s letters, written during his Grand Tour, 
1766-9, are almost entirely concerned with his travels. He remarks 
that his election for Dublin city in 1767 ‘must have cost a great 
deal [of] money, which I think is the worst part of it’, earlier in 
the year he regretted Lord Townshend’s appointment to the viceroyalty 
‘as I fear [it] is not agreeable for some friends of ours’. To this 
last statement the editor has added a footnote which is singularly 
unfavourable to Lord Townshend, who proved an able and efficient 
administrator. The marquis succeeded his father as duke of Leinster in 
1773, and was indisputably the greatest peer in Ireland both from the point 
of actual rank and family prestige. In 1780 the Irish attorney-general, 
John Scott, described him as ‘a very high and variable weathercock, 
whose face turns the city of Dublin, and some other interesting parts of 
this kingdom, almost to peace or war’. The editing of this book is 
adequate and painstaking, although there are some unexpected statements 
in the footnotes: for example, the dowager princess of Wales is called the 
queen mother. Nevertheless, this is a book which will be of value to the 
social historian for it provides an interesting picture of aristocratic life in 
the eighteenth century. Epirn M. JoHNsTON 


If ever the publication of a book can be said to have made an epoch in 
the writing of British history, it was that of The Structure of Politics at the 
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Accession of George III, by Sit Lewis Namier. This work has for some 
time been hard to obtain, and is now issued in a second edition (London : 
Macmillan, 1957). Sir Lewis says in his preface that he has left the basic 
structure unchanged but corrected mistakes, clarified points in the light 
of new information, and made minor additions. ‘The sum total’, he 
says, ‘ of these alterations has wrought a much greater change than appears 
on the surface.’ A detailed examination of the two editions side by side 
confirms this estimate. Sir Lewis has evidently gone through his book 
with the utmost care, weighing and scrutinizing each sentence. His own 
activity and that of his colleagues on the History of Parliament Trust have 
opened up many new collections of manuscripts ; but it is a tribute not 
only to Sir Lewis’s early diligence but also to the sufficiency of the New- 
castle Papers as a guide to current political practice, to say that the 
new evidence has not made a great deal of difference. But it has enabled 
Sir Lewis to give added precision and, in some cases, more extended 
information on the status and history of such constituencies as Maldon 
(pp. 110-11), Hedon (p. 141), Bramber (p. 144), Northallerton (p. 147), 
Minehead (pp. 420-1), and, above all, Harwich (pp. 358-89). Particularly 
impressive are the additions to the biographical notes in the appendix of 
* the secret service accounts of the duke of Newcastle’. If Sir Lewis had 
not been better employed, he could have made a very good living as a 
private detective. The changes, however, by no means depend on the 
production of new evidence. There are countless examples of old 
conjectures hardened into certainties or, on the contrary, withdrawn 
altogether, as Sir Lewis has changed his mind, in the course of nearly 
thirty years, as to the balance of probability. Even the obiter dicta which 
make this book such pleasant reading have suffered such change or omis- 
sion as Sir Lewis’s increasing experience of life has suggested. It is 
always a rewarding experience to re-read The Structure of Politics, for, 
however many good things one remembers, one always finds more which 
one had forgotten. But it is fair to say that those who have read it once 
for a general impression of the politics of the eighteenth century will not 
be indispensably required to re-read the second edition. Those, however, 
who wish to quote Sir Lewis for a specific detail or for a statistical 
estimate, must absolutely quote from the second edition. Many of the 
figures have been re-calculated and slightly changed. In some cases (for 
example, on pp. 62 ff.) the re-calculation seems to arise from the fact that 
Sir Lewis has decided to count Weymouth cwm Melcombe Regis as a 
single borough instead of two. If so, the inconvenience caused seems 
to outweigh the advantages of the re-classification. But many other 
figures have been changed in order to take account of new evidence. 
RICHARD PAREs 


Few great figures in modern history are as difficult to humanize as 
George Washington. A grateful people, assisted by Parson Weems, 
clothed him in the myths that subsequent historians have been busy in 
stripping away. But the man who emerges is still both more and less 
than human: more, in his steadfastness and courage, his aloof integrity, 
his almost incredible self-discipline; less, because he seems to have 
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disciplined himself out of strong emotions—love and hate, the hunger 
for beauty, the fire of religious or political idealism. He was ‘ in action 
cool’, as a contemporary put it, ‘like a Bishop at his prayers’. Such a 
man is the stuff of myth, rather than of appealing biography, because 
he is almost the personification of Wilde’s seven deadly virtues. Pro- 
fessor Esmond Wright does not attempt to make him deeply appealing. 
His Washington and the American Revolution (Teach Yourself History 
Library, London: English Universities Press, 1957) is less concerned 
with humanizing the Pater Patriae than with presenting, like the other 
volumes of the series, a broad theme within a biographical framework. 
This he does compactly and with great skill. Washington’s early life 
as a planter, for example, is the framework for a discussion of Virginian 
economy and government, and his réle as commander-in-chief is the 
framework for the story of the Revolution. This expansion of biography 
into history is accomplished, furthermore, without the least hint of 
digression or didacticism. The author has the sure sense of proportion 
that his spatial limits require, and a gift for selecting the significant 
detail and telling quotation. His judgments are moderate but far from 
platitudinous, and any reader who has already taught himself some 
history can, if so minded, find a few to differ with. Such a reader can 
also appreciate, perhaps better than the novice, that the charm of this 
unassuming volume conceals real distinction. 


W. B. Wriicox 


Extracts from A Note-book of Edmund Burke (Cambridge University 
Press, 1957), have been published on various occasions, but students of 
Burke will be grateful to Mr. H. V. F. Somerset, who has now printed it 
as a whole and provided it with an Introduction in which, however, there 
are one or two slips. The pieces entitled ‘ Religion of no efficacy con- 
sidered as a state engine ’, ‘ Religion’ and ‘ Several scattered hints con- 
cerning philosophy and learning ’ are of value both in themselves and as 
early statements of some of Burke’s fundamental convictions. Others 
throw an interesting light on his interests and standards of judgment. 
The prose extracts bear clear signs of the famous style, and those in verse 
indicate how well advised Burke was in deciding that it was not his 
destiny to be a poet. A. CopBaN 


Henry Temple, second Viscount Palmerston, had one claim only 
to distinction: he was the father of one of the most familiar British 
political figures of the nineteenth century. His papers, now in the 
possession of the Countess Mountbatten, drawn upon by Mr. Brian 
Connell, for his Portrait of a Whig Peer (London: André Deutsch, 1957) 
reveal him as the very minor politician and prosaic member of London 
society that he was. Mr. Connell’s aim has been, ‘ with a minimum 
interpolation of linking passages and historical background, to give these 
letters and general extracts. by judicious cutting, transposition and 
juxtaposition, a sufficient ni:rative force to warrant the description of 
posthumous autobiography. . . . Nothing has been omitted that could be 
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of interest to a historian or art connoisseur.’ The resulting compendium 
contains a considerable amount of miscellaneous information, but it is of 
very varied quality. Palmerston was a dull man, and he had little 
knowledge of the inner springs of politics—for instance his notes about 
the political crises of 1782, 1783, and 1788 add hardly anything to what 
is already known from other sources. In fact Mr. Connell’s book falls be- 
tween two stools. In so far as it is autobiography, a fair amount of the 
material cited is either not about Palmerston at all, or could be dismissed 
in a few brief sentences (the repetition from Palmerston’s joke-book of 
witticisms already for the most part in print elsewhere was also un- 
necessary). In so far as it is an edition of diaries and correspondence, 
more editing would have been desirable. The reader’s confidence is not 
assured by the uncertainty of dating on page 29—1762 is the correct 
date—or by the appearance (pp. 182, 184), under dates of November 
1788, of letters which could only have been written in the following 
month. Even key dates in Palmerston’s public career remain unchecked; 
e.g. “contemporary records’ do not ‘ suggest’ (p. 133), they state, that 
Palmerston left the Treasury on the advent of Rockingham: the new 
commission was issued on 27 March 1782. And who (p. 167) was 
“Mr.” Armistead ? I. R. Curistre 


In ‘ personnel efficiency’ as Professor George Haines calls it, early 
nineteenth-century England cut a poor figure. Germany on the other 
hand ‘ excelled above all other nations ’ in that the total capacities of all 
her nationals was ‘developed and utilised’. In German Influence upon 
English Education and Science, 1800-1866 (New London: Connecticut 
College, 1957), written from the point of view that ‘ the function of edu- 
cational institutions in the modern world is literally to compel every 
youthful member of society to make the very most that can be made of 
such ability as he or she possesses ’, Professor Haines tries to show how 
German ideas penetrated and permeated English educational and 
scientific life. Based on analyses of the education and training of 325 
English scientists born between 1700 and 1838, the study shows how the 
laboratories of Giessen and Heidelberg affected English universities, 
hospitals and industries at large. For not only did the forty-four-odd 
scientists classified as having studied in Germany return to become the 
first professional applied scientists in England, but the Germans who came 
over in Von Hoffman’s train after 1845 enabled British industry to acquire 
an appetite (now so voracious) for trained scientists in its service. Perkin 
and E. C. Nicholson are familiar figures, but Peter Greiss in Allsop’s 
Brewery at Burton, Caro and Martius at Roberts Dale and Co. are striking 
examples of the ubiquity of the human products of Liebig’s laboratory. 
E. L. Bulwer (later Bulwer-Lytton) in England and the English (1833) was 
an advocate of training scientists, technologists and technicians. The 
institutions which were to help in that work, like the University of 
London, the British Association, the Chemical Society, the Royal College 
of Chemistry and the Rothamsted experimental station, owed, as Professor 
Haines has shown, much to German example and ideas. The two out- 
standing personalities involved in the process examined in this book are 
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the Prince Consort and his friend Lyon Playfair. A biography of Playfair 
would almost epitomize the thesis of the book, itself an epitome of second- 
ary sources. It is a pity that the present work is so short. We could 
have dispensed with the present chapter iii—an essay on the German 
theory of evolution and the English contribution—for a more exhaustive 
chapter iv, and especially for a consideration of the real influence of 
Liebig. The author might be interested to know that Liebig actually 
considered becoming Professor of Chemistry at King’s College, London, 
in 1845 but, unfortunately, as a Lutheran, was ineligible. He certainly 
enjoyed his visits here in 1837 and 1842. He wrote of England that ‘ only 
those works which have a practical tendency awake attention and com- 
mand respect, while the purely scientific works, which possess far greater 
merits, are almost unknown. . . . In Germany it is quite the contrary.’ 
This was written in 1844 when, according to Professor Haines, he ‘ payed ’ 
his second visit to England. There is no mention of the German radical 
emigrés that thronged London at this time; Schapper, Bauer, Moll and 
Weitling, nor of Karl Marx. The embroidery of the theme in footnotes 
and Appendices is otherwise thorough so it is perhaps the enthusiasm of 
the author for his subject that leads him to describe Dr. James Kay and 
E. C. Tufnel [sic] establishing a teachers’ training centre at Battersea [sic]. 
W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 
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Francis Horner is one of those whose fame has markedly declined 
during the century following his death. When he died in 1817 (at the 
early age of thirty-eight) it was thought fit to erect a monument to him in 
Westminster Abbey, and to devote to him a massive biography in two 
large volumes; but for long he has been little more than a name even to 
the race of economists. He has indeed one secure place in history, 
deriving from his connection with the Bullion Committee. Yet Horner 
must have been one of the most remarkable men of his generation, and 
his years, though few, were certainly crowded. Like Adam Smith, he 
entered the university (in his case, Edinburgh) at the age of fourteen. 
After three years, his father, who must have been a prudent man, packed 
him off for a year to England, so that he might be ‘ freed from the dis- 
advantages of a provincial dialect’. He returned (obviously enormously 
improved) to study law in Edinburgh, and later returned to London to be 
called to the London Bar. In fact he found his natural destination in 
parliament, where at an early age he achieved distinction and influence, 
above all in financial, monetary and banking questions. Horner was one 
of the founders of The Edinburgh Review to which, between the years 
1802-6 (i.e. between the age of twenty-four and twenty-eight) he contri- 
buted eight articles on economic subjects. These articles, along 
with a useful Introduction, are published as The Economie Writings 
of Francis Horner in the Edinburgh Review, 1802-1805, edited by 
Frank Whitson Fetter (London School of Economics and Political 
Science, 1957: Series of Reprints of Scarce Works on Political Economy, 
No. 13). What rather surprises one is Horner’s precocity. The most 
important of these articles . . . that on ‘ Thornton on the Paper Credit 
of Great Britain’ . . . was written at the age of twenty-four, and displays 
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a width of reading, an assurance and a maturity that are quite remarkable. 
One is left wondering about these Scottish school-boy students of the 
eighteenth century: did they somehow skip the customary period of 
immaturity? Not all these articles are worthy of republication—some 
are mere trifles—but the present volume is a useful memorial to a man 
who in his brief life had enormous influence in many directions, and 
who is today not so well remembered as he should be. 
ALEXANDER GRAY 


The silk industry of Lyons, temporarily ruined by the Revolution, 
revived under Napoleon but still suffered from occasional depressions, 
the worst being that caused by the general economic crisis of the French 
empire in 1810-11. M. Jean Labasse has studied this phase, as it is 
reflected in the correspondence of the Lyons banker and silk merchant, 
Guerin, in Le Commerce des soies 4 Lyon sous Napoléon et la crise de 1811 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957). Guerin was one of the 
largest of the several dozen merchants who controlled the movements of 
the raw material of the industry at Lyons. M. Labasse’s careful study of 
his papers brings out some points of more than local significance. Among 
the chief difficulties of the merchants was the shortage of currency, for 
Napoleonic France—after the experience of the assignat, it might be 
said—relied on coin, and besides the inadequacy of the supply there were 
the problems of forgery, clipping and hoarding. The shortage, in the 
economic panic of 1810, was accentuated by the crisis. The Bank of 
France seized the opportunity to attempt to enforce the use of its notes 
in the provinces, a measure which aroused the wrath of the Lyons bankers. 
Guerin put the whole crisis down to the fault of the imperial Government; 
and indeed M. Labasse’s study throws considerable doubt on the effec- 
tiveness of Napoleon’s aid to the silk industry of Lyons, which is much 
exaggerated in Chaptal’s Souvenirs. ‘The Revolution had been catastrophic 
for the economy of Lyons; the Empire restored it without altering its 
basic structure, which still remained essentially ancien régime. The for- 
tunes of Lyons were bound up with those of the great ports. It suffered 
like them from war and blockade and its patriciate echoed the complaints 
of that of Bordeaux. The attitude of Guerin in his private correspon- 
dence to the Napoleonic régime, writes M. Labasse, ‘ permet de supposer 
qu’il en pense peu de bien ’ (p. 31). A. CopBan 


Mr. Frank E. Manuel’s The New World of Henri Saint-Simon (Harvard 
University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1956) is a most admirable book. 
It is difficult to imagine a task where the obstacles to be overcome are so 
overwhelming, where from the outset the dice are so heavily loaded against 
the probability of success, than that which Professor Manuel has tackled 
and brought to so triumphant a conclusion. There are many reasons 
which might deter a timorous heart from essaying a serious study of Henri 
Saint-Simon. He is one of the world’s great eccentrics, if indeed ‘ eccen- 
tric’ is not too mild a word to apply to one who, though in a different 
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way from Fourier, came at times perilously near mental instability. He 
was a man born with a thirst for greatness, and a desire to taste all life. 
His life-story, which is not too well authenticated in places, comprises a 
considerable volume of legends of his rebellious and adventurous youth, 
of the perils and dangers suffered in the French Revolution, of his de- 
bauched life in prosperity and of his privations in adversity, culminating 
in a not very successful attempt at suicide. Nor is the task any easier for 
the serious student who would attempt to give a reasonable account of 
what Saint-Simon stood for, or of his ‘ system of thought’ (a singularly 
foolish phrase as applied to Saint-Simon). As he himself said somewhat 
pathetically, he was no longer young when he began to write; but there- 
after he poured out until the end of his life a turbulent flood of badly- 
digested matter, which one is tempted to think no-one but Mr. Manuel has 
adequately mastered. It may be that Saint-Simon is always trying to 
answer the same question, the question of where we should seek for 
leadership in this new industrial world, how should society be organized 
when the old landmarks have been swept away; but in the answers he 
gives to his abiding questionings, there is, or so one thinks at times, 
flagrant contradiction and inconsistency from week to week. Moreover 
Saint-Simon was always in a hurry: next week would be too late! He 
was apparently a brilliant conversationalist; but he was an odd writer. 
He bursts upon his readers with an: ‘I have had a good idea, and I am 
going to give it to you.’ In an excellent phrase Mr. Manuel attributes to 
him ‘ the excitement of the stammerer who cannot say what he thinks he 
means ’ (p. 63). The result is that those of us who were brought up on 
the older ‘ Selections ’, like the Oewvres Choisies in the Brussels edition of 
1859 or the ‘ fragments ’ attached to Hubbard’s edition of 1857 were left 
confused by the strident jangling of continually changing views. On this 
most enigmatic life, Mr Manuel has written a work of unusual excellence. 
Probably no-one could ever make Saint-Simon wholly intelligible; but, 
by relating his kaleidoscopic writings to the various phases of the French 
Revolution down to the Restoration, Mr. Manuel enables us to see that 
the violent oscillations were not merely the swingings to-and-fro of a 
weather-vane. The professed object of our author was to ‘highlight 
what was relatively constant in his writing ’; and underneath the apparent 
diversity and contradiction there is a surprising unity in Saint-Simon, 
deriving from his unique preoccupation with the problem which in- 
cessantly plagued him. Though Saint-Simon may not be one of the 
major figures of history, his was, in the accepted jargon, a peculiarly 
seminal mind. His influence is everywhere in the nineteenth century, and 
not merely in the fantastic Saint-Simonians, who outdid their master in 
eccentricity. Mr. Manuel’s most scholarly work is doubtless already 
long enough—in places there is perhaps too much detail—but if one were 
so bold as to ask for a further chapter, it would be for some discussion of 
the influence of this strange eccentric in the next hundred years. 
ae ty ALEXANDER GRAY 


I do not know why Dr. Richard K. P. Pankhurst gave his small volume 
on The Saint Simonians, Mill and Carlyle: A Preface to Modern Thought 
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(Lalibela Books: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1957), so pretentious a sub- 
title; for it is no more than a straightforward account of the two Saint- 
Simonian ‘ missions’ to England in 1832 and 1833, together with an 
account of the impact of Saint-Simonism on certain British thinkers, 
notably John Stuart Mill and Thomas Carlyle. In particular, the account 
of Mill’s relations with the Saint-Simonians, especially Gustave d’Eichthal 
and Charles Duveyrier, is well told, with plentiful quotations from Mill’s 
letters; and there are also interesting exchanges of views between Mill 
and Carlyle, as well as independent comments by the latter. The respect- 
fulness of Mill’s reception of the essential economico-political ideas of 
Saint Simon and of his followers is very striking; but so is his repudiation 
of the extravagances of the Saint-Simonian religious practices and also 
later of the strong authoritarian element in the Saint-Simonian doctrine. 
Mill’s entire assurance that the Saint-Simonian missionaries would fail 
to make any perceptible impact on British opinion—which he regarded as 
utterly unfriendly to large general ideas—contrasts deeply with the 
supreme confidence of the missionaries that their master’s ideas, including 
the glosses put on them by his followers, were already well on the way to 
conquering the thought of Europe and would speedily be swallowed 
whole by every intelligent person not blinded by self-interested prejudice. 
Of the two missions, the earlier deliberately set out to appeal to the middle- 
class intellectuals rather than to the working classes or the more advanced 
Radicals, whereas the second, consisting of two Spaniards, gave its main 
attention to the Owenties and the working-class Radical groups—and 
found these latter much more oncoming, though not at all disposed to 
give up their own doctrines where they conflicted with Saint-Simonism, 
especially in the matter of the drive for social equality. On the question 
of women’s rights there was much less difference; for the English 
Owenites and Radicals were also good friends to the women’s cause. 
Dr. Pankhurst brings out well the mixture in Saint-Simonism of really 
bold and prophetic speculation about the new industrial age and wild 
ventures into a new religion entirely divorced from theology, with Pére 
Enfantin as its high priest and its search for La Mére to occupy the vacant 
throne beside him. He also assigns the right importance to the Saint- 
Simonian journal, the G/obe, in which many of the school’s outstanding 
speculations first appeared. He does not, however, attempt any compre- 
hensive exposition either of Saint-Simon’s own ideas or of their develop- 
ment in the hands of his successors; nor does he attempt to relate them, 
save merely in passing, to the system put forward by August Comte, to 
which they bear an evidently close relation. In the main, he takes Saint- 
Simonism as a whole for granted, and limits himself to a study of its 
ephemeral and not very considerable impact on Great Britain in the 1830s. 
This ground is competently covered; but it is fantastic to call either his 
book or the partial view of Saint-Simonism embodied in it a ‘ preface to 
modern thought’. Even as an account of Saint-Simonism it is no sort of 


substitute for Charléty’s full-length study. G. D. H. Coxe 


Historians concerned with the last years of Napoleon’s life long 
bewailed the fact that the diary known to have been written by General 
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Bertrand to record the exi’e which he shared with his master on St. 
Helena appeared to have been lost to posterity. The discovery of 
Bertrand’s manuscript in 1946 must be regarded as one of the landmarks 
in Napoleonic historiography. From the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe 
at St. Helena in April 1816, to the death of Napoleon in May 1821, 
Bertrand dutifully recorded the conversation and experiences of his 
master and hero. His diary thus forms a complementary source to the 
writings of O’Meara, Las Cases and Gourgaud for the earlier years of 
the captivity, and becomes of even greater importance for the years 
following the departure of these three men from the island in 1818. So 
far, two sections of the diary have been published, under the title Cabiers 
de Sainte-Héléne (2 vols., Paris: Albin Michel, 1949, 1951), covering the 
periods from January to May 1821 and from April 1816 to November 
1817 respectively. Bertrand’s manuscript has been deciphered and an- 
notated with loving care by M. Paul Fleuriot de Langle. A facsimile page 
suffices to show the difficulties created by the personal shorthand which 
Bertrand used. The editor brings evidence to refute those historians 
who, having searched in vain for the coveted manuscript, consoled them- 
selves with the belief that the diary was written from memory some years 
after the death of Napoleon and must therefore be unreliable. The only 
unsatisfactory aspect of the edition is that M. Fleuriot de Langle has 
neglected to give an adequate description of the nature and content 
of the whole diary. He tells us that between 1818 and 1820 Bertrand’s 
notes were scanty compared with those for earlier and later years, but 
the reader is not told whether he may look forward to a further volume. 
Until the contents of the whole diary are available it is not possible for 
historians to collate and compare the various testaments from St. Helena. 
IRENE COLLINS 


Brougham was regarded as an oracle by contemporaries and he was a 
creatively dynamic influence in more spheres of the national life than 
almost any of them. It is probably his political failure in mid-career that 
has not only diminished his reputation but practically effaced his memory 
among posterity. Yet his memory should be kept green for the very 
good reasons given by Mrs. Frances Hawes in her Henry Brougham 
(London: Cape, 1957). This is an agreeable but disappointing book. 
Mrs. Hawes is justifiably in sympathy with her subject but, while not 
uncritical, is sometimes too ready to accept Brougham at his own valua- 
tion. Her study is essentially a reappraisal, based upon printed sources 
and secondary authorities only (apart from Lady Brougham’s diary which, 
as she shows, is worthless); in the circumstances she has virtually nothing 
new to say. She freely acknowledges her obvious debt to Professor 
Aspinall’s Lord Brougham and the Whig Party, and her indebtedness is 
further seen in the proportions of her book, which virtually ends at 183 5 
and provides only thirty out of three hundred pages to cover the last 
thirty years of Brougham’s life. But during the greater part of this latter 
period Brougham was as active, if not as politically successful, as earlier 
in life; and any biography of him, to be complete, must explain, for 
example, not only how he rose to power with the whigs but also how 
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he failed to return to power with the Conservatives. This is an episode 
still to be chronicled, except in so far as it has been dealt with by Atlay, 
Garrat and Aspinall, whose work Mrs. Hawes neither supplements nor 
replaces. E. G. Co.urev 


It is essential that all who are concerned with medical education should 
be familiar with the story of its rise and progress. The beginning of the 
nineteenth century marks the commencement of the modern system of 
teaching in medicine. At that time the profession consisted of physicians, 
surgeons and apothecaries, each having their own particular method of 
acquiring knowledge, although the standards were often very uneven. 
Gradually, by reformative changes within the schools and universities, 
and by the stronger forces of legislation from without, a unified curriculum 
of study attempted to produce the ‘ safe general practitioner’. Mean- 
while it became essential to take account of the steadily advancing know- 
ledge. Attention became focused, first upon physical signs as revealed by 
the stethoscope and other new inventions, and later, upon laboratory 
diagnosis, which demanded more elaborate hospitals and institutions. 
Unfortunately those changes involved a partial eclipse of the patient, 
whose thoughts became subordinate to the findings of the doctor: a phase 
which still continues, and carries a warning for the future. This trend 
was further emphasized when the State assumed control, not only of 
medical education, but also, of medical practice. In The Evolution of 
Medical Education in the Nineteenth Century (Oxford University Press, 1957), 
Mr. Charles Newman shows clearly how all those changes succeeded 
each other, how France and Germany, in succession, played their parts 
of such significance in the development of medical teaching, and how 
the age of specialism had so profound an effect upon the construction of 
the medical curriculum. The work will serve as a sound guide to all 
who are responsible for the shaping of the new educational system in 
medicine and although the writer does not dare to prophecy, he goes so 
far as to say that ‘it will not be simply the elaboration of laboratory 
methods’. He pleads for a retention of that old professional spirit 
which ‘ places the individual patient above the claims of gain, of fame, 
of research and of the State’. There is a bibliography of 361 refer- 
ences, and an adequate index. DouGias GUTHRIE 


The Westphalia Economic History Society has published an interesting 
lecture by Professor E. H. Schulz on the expansion of iron and steel 
production in the Ruhr in the nineteenth century (Die Stablqualitat als 
Faktor in der Entwicklung der westf{alischen Eisenindustrie, Dortmund, 1957). 
The author explains why the Bessemer process was not more quickly 
adopted in the Ruhr. He shows that while in the manufacture of 
rails Bessemer steel was superior to puddled iron there were many 
other important products, particularly boilers and bridges, tor which 
Bessemer steel proved to be far less satisfactory than puddled iron. 
Similar difficulties were experienced with regard to steel made by the 
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Siemens-Martin process. It was not until the introduction of Thomas 
steel that the puddling process declined in the Ruhr. By 1900 it 
had, for example, virtually disappeared from the works of the great 
H6rder-Verein. W. O. HENDERSON 


Dr. Alf Boe’s lucid and well-written book, From Gothic Revival To 
Functional Form (Oslo Studies in English, no. 6, Oslo University Press; 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1957), was a B.Litt. thesis at Oxford in 1954: 
only its title is perhaps a little misleading. It is concerned with theories 
of industrial design, and starts with an analysis of early Victorian com- 
mercial design: it then proceeds to give an account of the theoretical 
contributions of the groups and individuals in the later years of the 
century in England which may be considered as having tended (by acci- 
dent or design) towards the functionalism of the 1930s. The first of 
these is the younger Pugin (a rather reluctant ancestor of functionalism), 
and the last to be seriously considered are E. W. Godwin and Christopher 
Dresser at the end of the century. On the way the chief attention is 
paid to the old Department of Science and Art (later to become the 
Victoria and Albert Museum), John Ruskin (in moderation), and William 
Morris. It will thus be seen that it is not essentially concerned either 
with the Gothic Revival or with Functional Form, and those who might 
hope from the title for new light or new research on either of these 
subjects will be disappointed. What it does give, however, is excellent. 
Our own countrymen have been curiously shy of attempting any general 
treatment of the remarkable reform in public taste in design between 
the beginning and the end of Queen Victoria’s reign, which is one of the 
most memorable English achievements of the period. Only Dr. Pevsner 
has troubled before to treat the matter seriously and with breadth, and 
it may well be that only those who have not grown up amid the products 
of Victorian design can yet treat the subject without outbursts of mis- 
placed fun. Dr. Bée is not excessively grave, but he is not obsessed, as 
most English writers still are, with the ‘ period’ flavour of the Victorian 
age, and it has obviously come to him as a pleasant surprise to find how 
much good sense and wisdom there is to be found in William Morris and 
and the more progressive designers at the end of the century. It is 
difficult for anyone brought up in their shadow to share his surprise, 
but one forgets how rarely one sees these facts in print. The text is 
liberally documented from contemporary writings, 2nd the research has 
been almost wholly derived from printed materials. One is struck by a 
remark, such as that on page 131 that ‘we know nothing about any 
possible relation between (Godwin) and William Morris’, how many 
gaps there are in our knowledge of so recent a field, which it would be 
easy to have filled quite lately by simple enquiry, and which may even 
become Ph.D. subjects in the near future. The book is printed in Nor- 
way with commendable accuracy, although Pugin, in a chapter title, 
becomes ‘ August’ instead of Augustus. When he occasionally makes 
a reference outside his field, such as the statement on page 18 that the 
Royal Society of Arts was of little noticeable importance or effect in the 
eighteenth century, the author is hardly correct, but his general treatment 
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of the subject is not distorted by any insufficient picture of English life 
during the nineteenth century. Exuis WATERHOUSE 


A Scotsman, William Drummond Stewart, was so fascinated by the 
grandeur of the American West in the 1830s with its stampeding herds of 
buffalo, roving Indian bands, and fur traders that he made four sight- 
seeing excursions into the region. On the third trip in 1837 he was 
accompanied by Alfred Jacob Miller, a Baltimore artist who made a 
pictorial record of the natural phenomena of the West. A year later 
Stewart inherited the family estates in the Scottish Highlands and Miller 
accompanied him to his native land to paint huge canvasses depicting life 
in the Far West for the halls of Murthly Castle. By selling the Drummond 
estates inherited from his mother, Sir William Stewart raised over a 
million dollars, a portion of which was used for an elaborately planned 
excursion to the Continental Divide in 1843. Among the twenty gentle- 
men and thirty hunters, muleteers, and camp servants who went on this 
trip from St. Louis to the Wind River Mountains was Matthew C. Field, 
a former actor and assistant editor of the New Orleans Picayune. Prairie 
and Mountain Sketches, edited by Kate L. Gregg and John Francis McDer- 
mott (Norman : University of Oklahoma Press, 1957), comprises the 
diary and letters of Field interspersed with articles written for the Picayune 
and the St. Louis Reveil/ie. Most of the travellers en route to Oregon in 
1843—emigrant farmers, missionaries, soldiers, scientists, and merchants 
—had serious business in mind, but the Stewart party, whose personnel 
was chosen and generously financed by the Scottish baronet, looked 
forward to the pleasure of an exciting buffalo hunt. Field’s writing was 
never intended as a serious chronicle of western exploration. Instead he 
recorded items of personal interest to family and friends and anecdotal 
material for the enjoyment of the newspaper-reading public. The editors 
have assembled his material in four divisions: ‘ On the Frontier ’, dealing 
with events in Missouri between St. Louis and Westport; ‘ From West- 
port to Fort Laramie’, where the Plains environment was encountered; 
‘ Fort Laramie to the Green River Rendezvous ’, concerned with events 
along the North Platte River, at the South Pass, and at the headwaters of 
the Green River on the Pacific slope; and finally ‘ The Return ’, telling of 
the hasty retreat of ill-tempered men who had lingered too long in the wilds 
so that food was scarce and the approaching winter weather inclement. 
Like many worthwhile books, this volume is the result of the efforts of 
many people. Clyde and Mae Reed Porter, who rediscovered Miller’s 
water-colour sketches of the 1837 expedition, became interested in Sir 
William Stewart. Their inquiries resulted in the location of the scattered 
Field manuscripts. Kate L. Gregg undertook the job of editing and 
correlating these materials; when her efforts were cut short by death, 
John Francis McDermott, another well-known editor of western travels, 
completed the task. The end result is a worthwhile addition to the Ameri- 
can Exploration and Travel Series of the University of Oklahoma Press. 
Readers will not only find entertainment in this book, they will also obtain 
authentic information on the problems and joys of travelling in the Trans- 
Mississippi West during the 1840s. W. TuRRENTINE JACKSON 
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When Sir Humphrey Davy went to France in 1812 to be honoured by 
the French Academy, the British Government did not restrain him even 
though the two countries were at war. In the twentieth century a visit 
by his contemporary counterpart would be regarded in a different light. 
According to Dr. D. S. L. Cardwell in The Organisation of Science in England 
(London : Heinemann, 1957) ‘ he would certainly be the last man to be 
allowed out of any country’. This book tries to explain how and why 
applied science has become so important. In the course of this enquiry 
Dr. Cardwell has written an engaging history of technical education in the 
nineteenth century, and the only tiresome aspect of the book is his un- 
willingness to consider other factors like the acceptance of science by the 
universities, the state and public schools. True, he does mention these 
things, but he vitiates his arguments by imposing unnecessary sociological 
‘ concepts ’ on the story and some very suspect generalizations. Two of 
these call for especial comment. The first (on p. 58) is the undue impor- 
tance given to the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics Institutes. Dr. 
Cardwell writes ‘ It would not be claiming too much to suggest that from 
the day when the Yorkshire Union was founded we can date the beginning 
of the effective social organisation of science in the country. This was 
the first organised attempt, on anything approaching a national scale, 
systematically to teach and to forward the pure and applied sciences. 
The first institutes had been launched with the hope that they would be 
carried along by the stream of progress : the fundamental need for organi- 
sation had not been foreseen.’ The second (on p. 137) is another debat- 
able point. Dr. Cardwell writes : ‘ The real beginning of true applied 
science in an organized manner in England dates, it seems, from 1892.’ 
Dr. Cardwell is referring, of course, to Hurter’s laboratory at Widnes and 
one wonders how far he would be affected by studies of other great 
industrial organizations comparable to Dr. Hardy’s history of the chemical 
industry at Widnes by which he is obviously influenced. The proofs have 
been somewhat carelessly read and slips with familiar names like H. Hale 
Bellot (p. 33), W. W. Rouse-Ball (p. 83), C. E. Whiting (p. 122) and W. P. 
Draper (p. 174) are cases in point. Yet in Dr. Cardwell’s favour it must 
be said that here for the first time we have the work of such pioneers as 
Colonel Alexander Strange, the Rev. James Booth and Sir Norman 
Lockyer put in some kind of perspective. It is a very great pity that 
before he went to press he did not examine a number of monographs on 
nineteenth-century scientists which have been written since the war. 
The story of science teaching in the nineteenth century has been told by a 
number of investigators, and it would have been interesting to know what 
Dr. Cardwell thought of their findings. W. H. G. ArmyracE 


In Daring Diplomacy (Minnesota University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957) Mr. Andor Klay describes an incident in 1853 
which, in his view, forms ‘ an important chapter in the history of American 
consular protection’. ‘The story centres around one Martin Koszta, a 
Hungarian who, having fought against the Habsburgs in 1848/9, had 
fled to the United States and filed a declaration of intention to become an 
American citizen. Before completing his naturalization he went to 
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Turkey on business. At Smyrna, at the instigation of the Austrian 
consul-general, he was kidnapped and imprisoned in an Austrian man of 
war anchored in Smyrna Bay. Efforts of the American consular and 
naval authorities (a U.S. warship, the U.S.S. St. Louis, providentially 
arrived upon the scene) eventually secured his release after the American 
captain, supported by U.S. diplomatic representatives, had threatened the 
use of force. The incident, although interesting, is of only marginal 
importance, To fill out this book, the author includes numerous digres- 
sions, arguing in the words of Plutarch that ‘ these things coming into my 
memory as I am writing this story, it would be unnatural for me to omit 
them’. The story is pervaded by Mr. Klay’s double patriotism, that of 
the native-born Hungarian and of the United States consular official. 
Neither enhances the historical value of the work. In fact, it may be 
questioned whether the cause deserves the author’s uncritical enthusiasm. 
In international law the American case was doubtful. ‘ Koszta’, writes 
Mr. Klay, ‘is a quasi-citizen of the United States, perhaps; a legally 
accepted candidate for American citizenship; a conditional almost- 
citizen.’ The clear illegality of the Austrian action on Turkish soil only 
partly excused the high-handedness of American proceedings. Moreover 
American action was hardly as ‘ daring ’ as Mr. Klay would like to believe. 
The evidence he quotes of two midshipmen on the S¢. Louis (both future 
rear-admirals) seems to suggest that the naval odds were not unfavourable 
to the Americans. In fact, the episode of Koszta is interesting mainly 
in virtue of its similarity to the more celebrated incident of Don Pacifico 
(not mentioned by Mr. Klay). Palmerston’s famous ‘ Civis Romanus sum’ 
in defence of the exaggerated claims of a Jew born in Gibraltar (and, 
therefore, a British subject) is closely matched by the New York Congress- 
man’s enthusiasm over the liberation of ‘ conditional almost-citizen ’ 
Koszta: ‘ No single battle has ever added such lustre to the American 
name. It has given us a respect abroad which could not be secured by 
the most successful naval engagement. . . The spot on which a person 
entitled to the protection of our Government stands . . . is as inviolable 
as the sanctuary of the Gods |’ The more extreme forms of flamboyant 
patriotism were, after all, not the monopoly of the much-maligned 
Palmerston. W. E. Mosse 


Dr. Constance McL. Green has had an excellent idea and she has 
executed it with skill and judgment, in American Cities in the Growth of the 
Nation (London: Athlone Press, 1957). Given as lectures in the University 
of London, this book well deserved a more permanent form. Dr. Green 
has written biographies of a number of cities, classified as ‘ seaboard 
cities’ or ‘river cities’ as a ‘railroad centre’ (of course, Chicago), 
‘ manufacturing cities’ (Holyoke and Naugatuck). Detroit is classified 
as a ‘ biological sport ’ and Washington simply as ‘ the Federal City’. The 
story is in most cases brought up to date: there is even information on 
the réle of Mr. Dave Beck in Seattle. The cities are treated as living 
organisms as well as collections of buildings. Washington is treated rather 
in an archaeological fashion, as is inevitable. It is a pity therefore, that 
the vast, odd monument in a vaguely Italianate setting that commemorates 
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President Buchanan is ignored, as it is by casual visitors. Even the expert 
in Americana will learn much, for example of the foundation of the 
‘ Catholepistemiad, or University of Michigania’. ‘The admirably chosen 
illustrations really do illustrate. D. W. BroGan 


Owing to Mommsen’s testamentary veto on the use of his papers for a 
full-length biography we have to content ourselves with monographs. 
The latest and most substantial, Theodor Mommsen und das 19 Jahrhundert, by 
Alfred Heuss (Kiel: Ferdinand Hirt, 1956) provides an expert survey of 
his ‘ heroic labours ’, not merely as the author of half a dozen master- 
pieces but as the inspiring organizer of academic co-operation in the 
Corpus of Latin Inscriptions. Waging lifelong war against ‘ dilet- 
tantism ’, he touched nothing in the vast field of Roman history, institu- 
tions and law which he did not adorn. The most novel feature is the 
detailed account of his political activities. Defining himself as a political 
animal, he took a larger share in the public controversies of the second 
half of the nineteenth century than any contemporary German 
historians except Droysen, Sybel and Treitschke, the trumpeters of the 
Prussian School. Though he welcomed the foundation of the empire 
and supported the Iron Chancellor in the Kulturkampf, he went into 
opposition when the latter adopted Protection in 1879 and sought 
parliamentary support on the Right. Though he rarely spoke in the 
Prussian parliament or in the Reichstag, he was one of the pillars of the 
Liberal party, and when Treitschke launched an anti-Semitic campaign he 
took up the challenge and broke off their friendship. While Ranke never 
shed the liberal conservatism which corresponded to his tranquil tempera- 
ment, and Treitschke moved from his early liberalism to crude authori- 
tarianism, the writer who had won world-wide fame in early life by the 
glorification of Julius Caesar became increasingly critical of the abuses 
inherent in the concentration of power. Bismarck, he complained, had 
made Germany great and the individual German small. In ‘ the land of 
obedience ’ it was fortunate that the doyen of historical scholarship should 
raise his voice on behalf of the freedom of the human spirit. The elaborate 
bibliographical and explanatory notes grouped at the end enhance the 
value of this solid monograph. G. P. Goocn 


The second volume of the Holstein papers, edited by Norman Rich 
and M. H. Fisher, is much more interesting than the first. The Holstein 
Diaries (Cambridge University Press, 1957) cover only the eight years 
1881-8, and indeed a third of the volume is taken up with 1884 and 1885; 
but much of the material in them was written down from day to day, and 
all of it has the advantage of never having been revised by its author. 
Holstein sent his diary entries off as he wrote them, on loose sheets of 
paper, to his Stiilpnagel cousins, and seems never to have looked through 
them again. There is much more in these diaries about personalities than 
about policy, and they are pervaded by the diarist’s hatred of Bismarck’s 
son-in-law Rantzau and of the Empress Frederick. Some of the political 
passages have an ominous heartlessness: e.g. ‘ Now that the Austria-Italy- 
England bloc has been welded together, the sooner this grouping comes 
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to blows with Russia the better’ (8 May 1887). Others give the impres- 
sion that Holstein’s sense of political proportion was weak: ‘ Well, 
Bismarck’s foreign policy has suffered its first setback’ (7 September 
1885) opens a jeremiad about a minor dispute with Spain over the Caroline 
Islands. Much more valuable are the notes of Bismarck’s characteristics 
by one of his intimates: his inability to make friends, his censoriousness, 
his increasing vanity and jealousy, his utter self-assurance, his enjoyment 
of scenes, his violence over trifles; and yet his undoubted genius—‘ in 
foreign policy, when questions of any moment are concerned, his patience 
never gives way’. But he was getting older; by October 1886 Holstein 
had come to believe that ‘ The period of greatness is over. . . . His 
j breadth of vision and his energy are gone, he is an unperceptive, un- 
feeling, timid old man, without memory, easily swayed’. This is an 
unexpected view of Bismarck on the threshold of what is usually regarded 
as his period of supreme diplomatic adroitness. The English translation 
by Mrs. Joan Spencer is good and clear. The original German version 
has been published simultaneously as Die geheimen Papiere Friedrich von 
Holsteins, Band ii: Tagebuchblatter (Géttingen: Musterschmidt-Verlag, 
1957) under the direction of Professor Werner Frauendienst. The notes 
in the German edition are often fuller than in the English. There is a 
subject-index, two pages long, in the English but not in the German 
edition; the index of names in each is least helpful for those who are 
mentioned mostoften. As before, the manuscripts on which both editions 
are based are now available, in microfilm and typescript, in the Public 
Record Office and in the American National Archives at Washington. 
M. R. D. Foor 


Two years after Treitschke’s death in 1896 Theodor Schiemann 
published a full account of his first thirty-three years. The narrative was 
never continued, though the last and greatest ornament of the Prussian 
school has inspired as many monographs as Ranke himself. The need 
for an adequate biography has at last been met by an American, Professor 
Andreas Dorpalen (Heinrich von Treitschke; London: Oxford University 
Press, for Yale University Press, 1957). The task could not have been 
better done, for the biographer combines unstinted recognition of his 
genius with outspoken condemnation of his less agreeable qualities—his 
crudity of thought and utterance, his blatant nationalism, his denuncia- 
tions of other countries, above all England. ‘ My heart beats faster at the 
mention of Prussia ’, exclaimed Droysen, his Berlin colleague, the founder 
of the Prussian school. So did that of the son of a Saxon general who in 
1866 wished to wipe the kingdom of Saxony, like the kingdom of Hanover, 
off the map. ‘The author attributes his intransigence in part to a crippling 
deafness resulting from measles in childhood which vetoed a military 
career, rendered him pathologically self-centred, and cut him off from the 
give and take of social intercourse. Whereas Hitler glorified the whole 
German race, Treitschke’s paeans were reserved for Prussia. For the 
Catholic and relatively liberal south he had little use, though he had held 
chairs in Baden and married a Baden Catholic. His happiest phase was 
that of the Reichsgriindung, for neither the foreign nor the domestic policy 
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of the Bismarckian empire came up to his expectations. Beginning his 
academic career at Bonn with the mild Liberalism of his revered teacher 
Dahlmann, he ended as an embittered diehard, wringing his hands over 
the materialism bred of industrial prosperity and over the failure of 
William II to realize his hopes. He found consolation in the five massive 
volumes of the German History in the Nineteenth Century, perhaps the most 
impressive single achievement of German historiography in the modern 
field, and in the lectures on Political Science delivered annually to crowded 
audiences which I attended in his last Semester in 1895, and in which he 
proclaimed his faith in strong government and ventilated his colossal 
prejudices. Though he left no disciples in the tranquil realm of scholar- 
ship, his impact on public opinion throughout the half century of the 
Hohenzollern empire was profound. Among the merits of this biography 
is the account of his activities as a member of the Reichstag for thirteen 
years and editor of the Preussische Jabrbiicher. His later years were clouded 
by the death of his only son, the mental illness of his wife, declining health, 
and the bitter knowledge that he must leave his masterpiece a torso. 


G. P. Goocu 


Mr. J. E. Cooke’s Frederic Bancroft, Historian (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1957) is a study of a minor figure in the history of 
American historiography, and contains in addition three hitherto un- 
published papers on the colonization of American negroes between 1801 
and 1865 intended by Bancroft to form chapters in a history of the South 
which he began but never finished. Born in 1860, Bancroft followed 
the orthodox course of students of his generation, completing his graduate 
training in Germany and France. But he never held anything more 
than a part-time or interim academic appointment, and he remained a 
‘ gentleman scholar’ of the old tradition. He made no use of a brief 
tenure of the office of librarian at the State Department to advance the 
interests of historical studies; and the output of a life-time of leisure 
was small and, except for his book on Slave Trading in the Old South, 
without much originality. He was thus at odds with the changing 
standards of American historical scholarship; and in 1915 he picked a 
quarrel with the leaders of the American Historical Association that did 
him little credit. Inheriting a fortune from his brother, a successful 
corporation lawyer, he spent a great part of the last ten years of his life 
looking after his investments. In this he showed much :skill, and he 
was able at his death in 1944 to bequeath a million and a half dollars to 
Columbia University for the establishment of a Bancroft Foundation, 
directing that the income of the fund thus provided should be used 
mainly for the purchase of books on American history for the library. 
The record of his career is thus in a measure an act of piety; and Mr. 
Cooke has done a careful and competent piece of work on a not very 
important subject. Of the papers on negro colonization, now forty 
years old, those on ‘ Schemes to colonize negroes in Central America ’ 
and ‘ The Ile 4 Vache experiment in colonization’ are useful footnotes 
to the history of slavery in the United States, but no more than that. 

H. Hate Betior 
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This Hallowed Ground: the Story of the Union Side of the Civil War (London: 
Gollancz, 1957) by Bruce Catton is a lively work designed for the general 
reader. It succeeds to admiration. Easily and fluently written out 
of abundant knowledge, and distinguished by a skilful use of vivid and 
authentic detail drawn from a wide variety of sources, it is an illuminating 
and penetrating survey, particularly good on the western campaigns. It 
is, as it professes to be, strictly limited in scope, dealing with the war 
in the sense of its military operations, and with those only from a northern 
point of view, so that no reader will derive from it any understanding 
of what the South believed it was fighting for, or any very clear idea of 
the military task of the Confederacy or the strategy that it adopted. 
Moreover Mr. Catton appears to share the view of the quarrel held by 
Stephen A. Douglas at the time. Had men been a little more patient, 
they would have soon forgotten the sterile constitutional disputes of 
lawyers and politicians in the excitement of settling a continent and 
exploiting its untouched wealth. The South was an outmoded society: 
given time, events themselves would have overwhelmed it. But these 
are not topics with which the book pretends to deal; and within its 
self-imposed limits it would be difficult to better. Two more items 
have now been added to the long list of contemporary records of the 
war—Soldier in the West. The Civil War Letters of Alfred Lacey Hough, 
edited by R. G. Athearn (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957), and When the World Ended. 
The Diary of Emma Le Conte, edited by E. S. Miers (New York and London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957). Both are valuable. Hough, a Phila- 
delphia business man of thirty-five when the war began, served with 
the army of the Tennessee for a few uneventful months after Shiloh in 
1862, and with the army of the Cumberland in 1863 and 1864, being 
present at Chickamauga but seeing no further field service after that. 
His letters are to his wife. They contain interesting accounts of the 
armies in camp and on the march, and of the state of the country-side; 
and they show an utter disregard for the security of military intelligence. 
The Diary of Emma Le Conte was kept by a highly intelligent girl of seven- 
teen living in Columbia, South Carolina. Covering the months from 
January to August, 1865, it is a moving record of the bitterness of 
defeat, and it contains a first-hand account of the burning of the city 
by Sherman’s troops. H. Hate BEe.ior 


The number of books dealing with the history of the Italian Resistance 
is already formidable. Though Storia del C.L.N.A.I., by Franco 
Catalano (Bari: Laterza, 1956), does not add much to what was already 
known, the fact that it is based on documents from the archives of the 
National Liberation Committee of Northern Italy (C.L.N.A.L) gives it a 
certain importance. The author does not deal with military operations, 
but confines himself to the political story—the internal strains within 
the resistance movement, its psychological warfare against the Fascist 
Republic, and above all its struggle for recognition from the Allies and 
the king’s Government in south Italy. The author attempts to place the 
resistance movement in the context of the general war situation and to be 
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fair to the Allies. The latter regarded Italy as a secondary theatre of 
war. Once they had overcome their initial scepticism, they welcomed 
and aided the partisans’ military achievements, but resisted any political 
commitment. On the other side, the major aim of the resistance leaders 
was always political—to establish Italy as an effective equal ally and to lay 
the foundation, underground, of a democratic, if not revolutionary, form 
of government. In the circumstances it is remarkable that so wide a 
measure of agreement was reached between the two sides, by a series of 
compromises which Signor Catalano describes in detail. In places the 
author’s sympathies get the better of his judgment. A good example is 
his chapter on the Alexander Proclamation of 13 November 1944, which 
ordered the partisans to suspend military operations until the Allies 
resumed their offensive in the spring. It was physically and psychologi- 
cally impossible for the resistance movement to obey such an order, 
unless it was to commit suicide. But Signor Catalano is not convincing 
when he describes the Proclamation as ‘a general offensive against the 
Resistance’; it was not a sinister political manoeuvre, but rather the 
product of well-intentioned ignorance and lack of imagination. The 
Italian resistance movement grew, in twenty months, from a collection of 
scattered groups and individuals into an underground Government with 
its own administration and armed forces, capable even of levying taxes. 
It is to be hoped that a history worthy of such a remarkable achievement 
will one day be written: meanwhile this sober, factual book provides 
useful detailed material. CHRISTOPHER SETON-WATSON 


The decision to publish a separate history of the part played by 
Northern Ireland in the second World War may at first sight seem a 
questionable one, for the contribution of the province to the Allied 
victory was necessarily merged in that of the United Kingdom as a whole. 
But Northern Ireland’s special constitutional position, the peculiar prob- 
lems of its internal politics, and its outstanding strategical importance in 
the maintenance of overseas communications clearly deserve the separate 
and full treatment that Professor John W. Blake has given them in his 
Northern Ireland in the Second World War (Belfast: H.M.S.O., 1956). The 
task of building up a single coherent narrative embracing all aspects of 
Northern Ireland’s war effort and tracing the varied effects of war-time 
conditions on the social, political and economic life of the province, while 
at the same time maintaining constant awareness of the subordinate réle of 
the Northern Ireland Government in the shaping of policy, has presented 
many difficulties. In effect, Mr. Blake has had to comprehend within the 
framework of a single volume three distinct themes: the contribution of 
Northern Ireland forces in various theatres of war; the part played by 
the territory of Northern Ireland in Allied strategy; the administrative 
history of Northern Ireland during the war years. The first of these 
themes raises a serious problem of arrangement. Mr. Blake has at- 
tempted to integrate it with the rest of the book by inserting at intervals, 
and in approximately chronological order, chapters on the war in Europe, 
in North Africa, in the Far East, and at sea. In each of these chapters he 
deals with the parts played by Northern Ireland sailors, soldiers and air- 
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men, and also, in the sections on the war at sea, by ships built in Northern 
Ireland. It is almost impossible to carry out such a treatment without 
either devoting disproportionate space to describing the general opera- 
tions or appearing to magnify unduly the importance of the Northern 
Ireland contribution. But Mr. Blake maintains a careful balance; and 
if this aspect of the subject was to be dealt with in detail (and the ‘ fore- 
word ’ (p. xiv) makes it plain that this was insisted upon by the Northern 
Ireland Government, which sponsored the preparation of the volume), 
then this plan was probably the best that could be devised. Of the other 
two themes, the strategic importance of Northern Ireland belongs es- 
sentially to the general history of the war, and the use made of it depended 
almost wholly on forces and decisions outside Northern Ireland itself. 
To take but one example, the provision of Northern Ireland bases for 
American troops, ships and aircraft was a matter of arrangement between 
the British and United States Governments, and the prime minister of 
Northern Ireland was informed of their final decision less than a fortnight 
before the first contingent of American troops was due to arrive (pp. 268- 
9). It is the full and authoritative treatment of the third theme, the 
administrative history of Northern Ireland during the war, that gives this 
volume its real importance. Mr. Blake prepares the way by a lucid ex- 
position of the origin and nature of Northern Ireland’s constitutional 
position as a semi-autonomous political unit within the United Kingdom. 
The division of powers between the Northern Ireland and Imperial 
Governments, which had worked well enough in peace, naturally gave 
rise to problems in time of war; Mr. Blake examines these problems, and 
shows, with a wealth of detail, how they were solved. Perhaps the most 
interesting fact that emerges from this thorough examination is that no 
system of devolution can withstand for long the impact of total war; the 
Northern Ireland administration became little more than a machine for 
carrying out policies decided at Westminster and Whitehall, and the area 
within which the Government and parliament of Northern Ireland 
retained any effective liberty of action was reduced to very small dimen- 
sions. Mr. Blake’s analysis of this process makes his book a valuable 
contribution to constitutional history, apart altogether from its merits as 
an account of Northern Ireland’s part in the war. J. C. Becxerr 


Four-Power Control in Germany and Austria, 1945-1946 (London: 
Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1956), is an excellent epilogue to the German volumes of the Survey of 
International Affairs, 1939-1946. \t is in two parts, the longer of which, 
by Mr. Michael Balfour, deals with German affairs between approximately 
May 1945 and December 1946. Mr. Balfour writes with first-hand 
knowledge, the realism of a responsible member of the Control Commis- 
sion, and the poise and perspective which we like to think is still the 
historian’s particularity. The first hundred pages provide a variety of 
background information; those that follow carry the story forward, and 
the narrative moves easily between the complexities of Allied attitudes 
and the perplexities of the Germans in their adjustment to defeat. The 
practical effect of the first twelve months of Allied occupation was the 
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discovery by the British and American Governments that it was not they 
who were imposing a hard peace on Germany, but Russia who was im- 
posing her own form of hard peace on all three. General Clay’s momen- 
tous step, on 3 May 1946, of suspending reparations deliveries to the 
Russians ‘ in order to safeguard the economy of the United States Zone’, 
was followed by the fusing of the British and American zones on 5 Sep- 
tember, a step which represented the reversal of most of the American 
positions of the Potsdam period, including, in its assumption of responsi- 
bility for economic viability of ‘ Bizonia’, the final abandonment of the 
Morgenthau type of ‘ tough peace’ argument. Practical experience and 
Russian obstinacy were already removing the assumption of the Quebec 
Conference that Germany was not necessary to Europe. Mr. Balfour 
writes of all these developments with zest and clarity, and Mr. John Mair, 
in a shorter but equally happy welding of first-hand information and the 
published documentary material (mainly American) tells the Austrian 
story and brings out its significant differences from the German ex- 
perience. W. N. MEp.iIicorr 


Professor Earl R. Beck’s study of Dr. Schacht’s career and his acquittal 
at Nuremberg, Verdict on Schacht: a study in the problem of political ‘ guilt’: 
(Florida State University Studies No. 20: Tallahassee, Florida State 
University, 1955) is short, sensible and convenient. He has had no access 
to unpublished material, but he has read widely and makes good use of 
the proceedings at the various trials to which Schacht was subjected. If 
he fails to reach any original conclusions that would not occur to anyone 
else who has worked through the available evidence, he writes temperately 
and sets out clearly the false position into which Schacht’s vanity and 
ambition led him. What he does not deal with in more than a super- 
ficial manner is the problem of political ‘ guilt’ in a totalitarian state. 
Professor Beck’s verdict is fair enough, but the reader who has access to 
Schacht’s own Abrechnung mit Hitler will find it both more interesting and 
more revealing. Aan BULLOCK 


After the publication of their Biographisches Worterbuch zur deutschen 
Geschichte its editors, Hellmuth Réssler and Giinther Franz, have embarked 
on the more ambitious task of compiling a Sachworterbuch zur deutschen 
Geschichte (Munich : R. Oldenbourg, 1956-7), a glossary of terms used in 
German history, including short histories of many countries, principalities 
universities, &c. Of this work, five instalments have been received, 
ending with the article ‘ Naturwissenschaften’. It contains a great mass 
of details and a short bibliography after each item. On the whole the 
work seems to be carefully done; it will prove useful to those interested 
in German history and is likely to be used by generations of German 
students. For this reason it is necessary to point to some serious draw- 
backs in it. In the first instance the details are not always correct. To 
give a few examples, the English civil war was not directed against the 
Calvinist absolutism of Charles I (as asserted on p. 242). The Branden- 
burg Estates never made an annual grant of 530,000 talers to the Great 
Elector which was then continued at that figure (p. 119) : they only once 
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granted him that sum (in 1653), but to be spread over six years. It is 
quite misleading to say that its secure economic position enabled the 
Prussian nobility to devote its time to state service (p. 377), for this 
nobility was poor and found in state service welcome employment for 
its younger sons. It is untrue that three of the six People’s Representat- 
ives of November 1918 were Jews (as stated on p. 472): the correct 
figure is two. It is incorrect to :ay that the German Nationalists in 1924 
became the strongest party in the Reichstag (p. 208) : the Social Demo- 
crats were stronger. More serious, however, is the strong nationalist 
bias appearing in some of the articles written by Giinther Franz. In the 
article on ‘ Alsace’ he states that ‘ the Franco-German frontier of 1871- 
1918 was the justest possible from the point of view of language and nation- 
ality ’ and asserts that ‘ there is no doubt that a further decade of peace 
would have been sufficient to win Alsace and Lorraine entirely for 
Germany ’ (pp. 236-7). In the article on ‘ England ’ he thus pictures the 
war of 1939 (after mentioning the British guarantees to Poland and 
Rumania): ‘In spite of this Germany was surprised when England 
declared war on her on 3 September 1939 in fulfilment of her treaty obliga- 
tions after the invasion of Poland. Hitler’s offer of 25 August to guaran- 
tee, in return for a free hand in the East, the British Empire in its entity 
came too late. For the second time the two nations were locked in a 
life and death struggle. In vain did Hitler, after the Polish as well as after 
the French campaign, seek an understanding. For Churchill, the leader 
of the English war policy, there was only unconditional surrender’ 
(p. 246). Perhaps the worst example of this kind is the article on ‘ Danzig’ 
which concludes: ‘To gain an economic stranglehold over Danzig, the 
Poles enlarged the harbour of Gdynia. Danzig provided the immediate 
cause for the outbreak of the second World War ’ (p. 188). Nothing else 
is said on this issue, leaving it to the reader to draw the obvious con- 
clusion. There is also bias of another kind. In the article on ‘ Anti- 
Semitism ’ Franz states that in the Middle Ages it was directed ‘ against 
the economic preponderance of the Jews ’, implying that this preponder- 
ance existed (p. 31), and in the bibliography there figures a book by Dr. 
Grau, of the notorious Nazi institute for Research into the Jewish question. 
In the article on Beamtentum Franz says that the Nazis aimed at the elimina- 
tion of officials who were not properly trained, implying that there were 
many such officials (p. 90). In the item on the Thirty Years’ War there 
appears the flabbergasting statement : ‘On the whole the biologically 
weaker part of the population was eliminated, so that the biologically 
stronger part could develop all the better in the following century’ 
(p. 224). Just because German historical scholarship is making strenuous 
efforts to overcome the attitudes of the past, it is very much to be hoped 
that nationalist, racialist, and anti-Semitic bias will not creep in again by 
the backdoor, and that the publishers (who also publish the quite out- 
standing Historische Zeitschrift) will take an early opportunity to rectify 
these pernicious views. F. L. CARsSTEN 


Selected Papers by the Right Honourable Lord Cooper of Culross 
(Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1957) contains a varied selection of the 
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late Lord Cooper’s works ranging from lectures delivered to learned 
societies to judgments pronounced in his judicial capacity. The papers 
selected illustrate Lord Coopet’s amazing versatility, and one can only 
marvel at the fact that so busy a man could find time to take an interest in 
so many and such diverse subjects. It is impossible within the compass 
of a short notice to deal with all the papers, but ‘The Dark Age of 
Scottish Legal History 1350-1650’ is of particular interest to historians; 
the delightful ‘ Some Classics of Scottish Legal Literature’ in which the 
institutional writers upon the law of Scotland are dealt with, is of special 
interest to lawyers; whilst the opinion delivered by Lord Cooper in the 
‘Ell R Case’ is of interest not only to lawyers and historians but also to 
members of the general public. In addition to the papers, there is a 
comprehensive biography of Lord Cooper, and an appreciation of him by 
Professor T. B. Smith entitled ‘ The Contribution of Lord Cooper of 
Culross to Scottish Law’. The book is in every way worthy of the 
memory of Lord Cooper. G. A. MonrGoMERY 


Dr. L. E. Tavener had only nine months in which to prepare The 
Common Lands of Hampshire (Winchester: Hampshire County Council, 
n.d.) but has nevertheless succeeded in compiling, largely from informa- 
tion provided by town and parish clerks and others, good statistical and 
descriptive lists of modern Hampshire commons, together with some 
account of their history. This well-illustrated and handsomely-produced 
volume also includes a good summary of recent efforts to preserve the 
commons and a revised and augmented handlist of parliamentary en- 
closures in the county. In all this Dr. Tavener has repaid the trust of the 
county council in commissioning this survey. Yet an historian can 
hardly peruse the book without feeling a pang of regret. Infelicities and 
minor inaccuracies testify to hasty composition and Dr. Tavener scarcely 
wins a reader’s confidence by wrongly listing one in six of the works 
rather indiscriminately selected for reference. The Growth of the Manor is 
ascribed to M. E. Seebohm, the surnames Pollock and Vancouver mis- 
spelt and William Marshall’s Christian name mistaken. It was perhaps 
inevitable that the earlier legal, economic, and agricultural history should 
have been thin and weak, but hardly that ‘ several in open’ should have 
been so imperfectly defined, for Thomas Davis, in a book that the author 
has occasion to refer to, discusses it in detail. What is most disappointing 
is that so little use should have been made of soil analysis, ecology, grass- 
land agronomy and historical botany; but perhaps time alone precluded 
the exploration of these avenues. As it is, those interested in the history 
of Hampshire commons will find many parts of this book useful. 


Eric KERRIDGE 


The energy and extent of Swiss historical writing are again illustrated 
by Bibliographie der Schweizergeschichte 1934 (Zurich, Verlag Leeman, 1956) 
edited by Dr. Willy Vontobel and Dr. Lucienne Meyer, which is exhaus- 
tive, convenient and attractive. Nearly 2,000 items are listed. 


G. R. Porrer 
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This unique and comprehensive handlist covers the whole of Great 
Britain, except Ireland, and cites some 1350 manuscripts of which 
about goo are actually cartularies. The compiler’s purpose is to 
show what cartularies exist and where they are, to describe them 
and indicate the range of their probable usefulness, citing any printed 
references that exist. Dr. Davies also sets forth the history (where 
known) of each cartulary since the Dissolution, so that old references 
can be identified, and he endeavours to establish their relationship 
(if any) with cartularies of the same provenance. This work is 
the result of research carried out on a scale never attempted previously, 
and incorporates a great deal of hitherto unpublished information. 
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office, and illustrated both by reference to the career of 
Anthony Todd, the son of a Durham farmer, who became its 
most important official. 
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